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PREFACE 


HE following tranflation, begun and 
compleated this fummer during a 
temporary refidence at Bats, is a faithful 
portrait of a beautiful work, which in the 
opinions of many learned men, Natives and 
Europeans, with whom I had the honour to 
converfe upon the fubjeé before I left Bengal, 
is the SANSKREET original of thofe celebrated 
fables, which after paffing through moft of 
the Oriental languages, ancient and modern, 
with various alterations to accommodate 
them ‘o the tafte and genius of thofe for 
whole benefit or amufement they were de- 
b2 figned. 
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figned, and under different appellations, at 
length were introduced to the knowledge of 
the European world with a title importing 
them to have been originally written by 
Pirpay, or Bippar, an ancient Brahman ; 
two names of which, as far as my enquiries 
have extended, the Brahmans of the prefent 
times are totally ignorant. Sir Witt1am 
Jones, whofe furprifing talents are ever em- 
ployed in fecking frefh fources of knowledge, 
and promoting their cultivation, in an ele- 
gant difcourfe delivered by him the 26th of 
February 1786, fince my return from India, 
at a meeting of the Soctety for inquiring into 
the Hiftory, civil aud natural, the Antiquities, 
Arts, Sciences, and Literature of Afia, ex- 
preffes his fentiments upon this fubject in 
the following words : 


“Their (the Hindoos) Neetee-Safira, or 
“Syftem of Ethicks, is yet preferved, and 
* the fables of Veefono0-Serma, whom we ri= 

diculoufly 
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* diculoufly call Pi/pay, are the moft beauti- 
“ fal, if not the moft ancient, collection of 
“ Apologues in the world: They were firft 
“tranflated from the Sanfereet in the fixth 
century, by Buzerchumibr, or bright as the 
« fun, the chief phyfician, and afterwards the 
“ Vizeer of the great Anufhirwan, and are 
* extant under various names in more than 
“twenty languages, but their original title 
“is Hitépadéfa, or amicable inftrudtion; and 
“as the very exiftence of Zfop, whom the 
“ Arabs believe to have been an Abyfinian, 
‘appears rather doubtful, I am not difin- 
“clined to fuppofe, that the firft moral 
‘fables which appeared in Europe were of 
“ Indian or Ethiopian origin.” 


Granting the Heetopadés be the work it is 
fuppofed to be, to fave the learned reader the 
trouble of referring to other books to trace 
its hiftory, I have here brought all I have 
collected upon the fubject under one view. 

The 
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The learned Fraser, in his catalogue of 
Oriental manufcripts, under the article yar 
Danijp, {peaks thus: “ The ancient Brah- 
* mins of India, after a great deal of time 
« and labour, compiled a treatife, (which they 
* called Kurtuk Dumnik,) in which were 
“¢ inferted the choiceft treafures of wifdom, 
‘and the perfeéteft rules for governing a 
“people. This book they prefented to their 
“ Rajabs, who kept it with the greateft {e- 
“ crefy and care. About the time of Ma- 
* bommed’s birth, or the latter end of the 
 fixth century, Noifhervan the Juft, who 
* then reigned in Perfia, difcovered a great 
‘inclination to fee that book: for which 
“‘ purpofe one Burzuvia, a phyfician, who 
“had a furprizing talent in learning feveral 
* languages, particularly the Sanfkerrit, was 
*« introduced to him as the propereft perfon 
“to be employed to get a copy thereof. He 
“went to India; where, after fome years 


> The Karattaka and Damanika of the following work. 
« flay, 
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“ flay, and great trouble, he procured it. It 
«« was tranflated into the Peb/uvi language 
“ by him, and Buzrjumebr the vizir. Noifh- 
“ ervan ever after, and all his fucceffors, the 
“ Perfian kings, had this book in high 
“ efteem, and took the greateft care to keep 
« it fecret. At laft Abu Jaffer Manfour xu 
«* Nikky, who was the fecond Khaliff of the 
 Abafi reign, by great fearch, got a copy 
“thereof in the Pet/uot language, and or- 
* dered Imdm Hoffan Abdal Mokaffa, who was 
“the moft Iearned of the age, to tranflate 
“it into Arabic. This prince ever after 
* made it his guide, and not only in affairs 
“relating to the government, but in private 
« life alfo, 


“In the year 380 of the Hegira, Sultan 
“ Mabmud Ghazi put it into verfe. And 
“‘ afterwards, in the year 515, by order of 
‘* Bheram Shab ben Mafaud, that which 
“« Abdal Mokaffa had tranflated, was re- 

tranflated 
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* tranflated into Penfic, by Abul Mala Nafer 
“ Allah Muff; and this is that Kulila 
* Dumna which is now extant. ‘As this 
“ Jatter had too many Arabic verfes, and ob- 
“ folete phrafes in it, Molana Ali ben Hoffein 
“ Vaex, at the requeft of Emir Sobeli, keeper 
“ of the feals to Sultan Hofein Mirza, put it 
*¢ into a more modern ftyle, and gave it the 
* title of Anuar Sobéh. 


“In the year 1002, the Great Moghol 
« ¥alal ¢ Din Mabommed Akbar ordered his 
* own fecretary and vizir, the learncd Abul 
“ Fazi, to illuftiate the obfcure paffages, 
“abridge the long digreflions, and put it 
« into fuch a ftile as would be moft familiar 
“to all capacities; which he accordingly 
“ did, and gave it the name of Ayar Danifh, 
“ or the Criterion of Wifdom.” 


From other fources I have drawn the fol- 
lowing conclufions :-—~That in: the year 1709, 
the 
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the Kulila Dumna, the Perfian verfion of 
Abul Mala Nafer Allab Muflof made in the 
gigth year of the Hegira, was tranflated into 
French with the title of Les Confeils et les 
Maximes de Pilpay Philsfopbe Indien fur les di- 
vers Etats dela vie. This edition referbles 
the Heefopadés more than any other I have 
feen, and is evidently the immediate ori- 
ginal of the Englifh nfrudlive and cntertain- 
ing Fables of Pilpay, an ancient Indian Philow 
Jopher, which in 1775 had gone through five 
editions. 


The Anuar Sobéli above-mentioncd, about 
the year 1540 was rendered into the Turkifh 
language; and the tranflator is faid to have 
beftowed twenty years labour upon it. In 
the year 1724, this edition M. Galland began 
to tranflate into French, and the four firft 
chapters were then publifhed: but in the 
year 1778 M. Cardonne compleated the work 
in three volumes, giving it the name of Contes 

et 
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ct Fables Indiennes de Bidpai et de Lokman ; 
traduites d Al Tcbelebi-ben Salch auteur Turk. 


If the Heetopadés of Veefhnoo-Sarma be, as 
we have every reafon to conclude, the proto- 
type of the feveral compofitions which have 
been mentioned, its age is tolerably afcer- 
tained to be upwards of eleven hundred years. 
Few Sanil:rect books bear either the name of 
the real author, or the date of the year in 
which they were written; and it is to cir- 
cumftantial evidence we muft generally tru 
for the proof of either, 


In executing this work I have fcrupuloutly 
adhered to the text; and I have preferred 
drawing a picture of which it may be faid— 
L can fuppofe it a firong likenefs, although I am 
unacquainted with the original, to a flattering 
portrait, where chara¢teriftic features, be- 
caufe not altogether confonant to European 
tafte, muft have been facrificed to the har- 

mony 
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mony of compofition. I have even attended 
to the form of my model, and have preferved 
what was originally in verfe diftinét, by in- 
denting every line but the firft of each diftich. 
With refpect to fuch proper names as are 
left in their original ftate, and which I did 
not tranflate, becaufe I thought they would 
appear always awkward, and often ridiculous, 
in an Englith drefs, they are fpelt according 
to one uniform plan; to which if the reader 
will pleafe to attend, he will be enabled to 
pronounce them with great facility, and, I 
flatter myfelf, have but little caufe to com- 
plain of interruptions from hard words. 


(g) has always the hard found of that 
letter in gun. 


G) the foft found of (g) in gin, or (F) 
in James. 

(y) is generally to be confidered as a con- 
fonant, and to be pronounced as that letter 
before a vowel; as in the word yarn. 

(4) preceded 
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(4) preceded by another confonant only 
denotes that confonant to be ftrongly af- 
pirated. 


(4) is always to be pronounced as fhort as 
poffible, and- with the obfcure found of (u) 
in butter. 


(@) long and broad, like (a) in aif, call. 
(2) thort like (7) in it, fit. 

(#) long, as (ee) in feel, feeble. 

(06) thort, like (00) in foot. 

(%) long, as (00) in cool. 

(¢) open, and long, like (e) in ere. 


(7) long, and as (i) is pronounced in re- 
peating our alphabet, and as in the words 


tre, fire, time. 
(6) long, like (0) in over, Dover. 
(ow) long, like (ow) in bow. 


I regret 
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T regret that the want of Sanfkreet ‘Types, 
to defign and fuperintend the execution of 
which I have not yet found leifure, precludes 
the poffibility of accompanying the tranfla~ 
tion with any part of the original. 
Cc. W. 





ERRATA. 


Page 10, lune 10, for Pindéét »cad Phad¥és, 
40,1 23, after chace mfert 39 asa reference toa mote, 
63, 1, 12. for hauuted read haunted 
67, 1. 6, dele (94) affer Spits. 
68, ). 8, dele ( ) uftes 8, and infert @ comma, 
69, 1. 1, dice (95) ufter philofophy 
5 for HE Sriny8kd read HEEoyTAS. 
80, Ls a, for LAM. vAvet8E read Lavin) SvELEz. 
w+! 10, for archieved read achresed, 
1. 6, for BShmitnyi nad Bobhmtrknys. 
96,1. 15, de" ot aftr fyrings 
97,1 8, for YSxeE read Vogee, 
423 We 2y read Shove EVERS 
146, 1 after tions dace (,)e 
14g) L. 22, read SRA 
1595 5. 19. after gram dile { ) 
194) 1. 8, after belt fepply ot ttores 
236, 1, 16, for confidered, read ennfidered, 
gH, 1. 255 fer cneamses', read env cry's. 
269, |. 10, for T snot, read Ts not. 
304, 1, 10, for ferm, read term 
407, 1.23, fur dasi "phatance, read dasi-phalanee; and obferve, that for 
want of the marks of quantity generally ufed in this work, in this place 
the long vowel is diftuvvulfhed by 2 encumflex accent. 
3225 le 32,,for Sreceragata, sead Sree-nagara. 
327+ le 49, forthe 5, read they never. 
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THE AUTHOR’s 


INTRODUCTION, 


Reverencé to Ganes!’ 


Reverence to Sarafwatée!° 


AY the completion, through the mercy 

of Dhodrjatéé,’ on whofe head is plant- 
ed a crefcent among the frothy ftreams of 
Janhavéé,* be for the edification of the 
worthy! 

This work, entitled Héétopadés,’ affordeth 
elegance in the Sanfkréét" idioms, in every 
part variety of language, and inculcateth 
the doétrine of Prudence and Policy. 


2 The God of Prodence and Policy. 
» The Goddef of Harmony and the Arts, 
[Por the reit of he Notes, referred to by Sigures, fe the cod of the wok] 


B The 


[2] 


The wife man fhould ftudy the acquifition 
of fcience and riches, as if he were not 
fubjeét to ficknefS and death; but to the 
duties of relicion end, as if 
death had 

Knowledge produceth humility; from hu- 
mility proceedeth worthinefs; from wor- 
thinefs riches are acquired; from riches 
religion,’ and thence happinefs. 

Of all things Knowledge is efteemed the 
moft precious treafure; becaufe of its in- 
capacity to be ftolen, to be given away, 
or ever to be confumed. 

Knowledge introduceth a man to acquaint- 
ance; and, as the humble ftream to the 
ocean, fo doth it conduét him into the 
hard-acquired prefence of the Prince, 
whence fortune floweth. 

There are two {pecies of Knowledge in ule: 
——the knowledge of arms, and the know- 
ledge of books. The firft is the fcoff of 
the wife, whilft the laft is for ever ho» 
noured, 

As the impreffions made upon a new veffel 
are not eafily to be effaced; fo here youth 
are taught Prudence through the allure- 
ment of fable. 

This 


[3] 

This work is divided under four heads: 
The Acquifition of a Friend. The Separation of 
a Favourite. Of Difputing. Of making Peace. 
And it is, chiefly, firawn and written from 
the Tantra. aMgpiber Siftris.” 

+ On the banks of the river Bhagéerithée” 
there is a remarkable city called Patanéé- 
postr,” where there was formerly a Raja, 
endued with every noble quality, whofe 
name was Sdédarsin’.” One day he heard 
the two following verfes, as they were re 
peating by fome one: 


He who is not poffefled of fuch a book as 
will difpel many doubts, point out hidden 
treafures, and is, as it were, a mirror of 
all things, is even an ignorant man. 

Youth, abundant wealth, high birth, and 
inexperience, are, each of them, the fource 
of ruin. What then mutt be the fate of 
him in whom all four are combined ? 


The Raja had no fooner heard thefe lines 
than he began to confider, with an afflicted 
heart, the fituation of his fons, who were 
yet unacquainted with books, and wander- 

ing in the paths of error. 
“ Ba What 
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‘What benefit is there in a fon who is nei- 
ther learned nor virtuous! Or, of what 
ule is a fightlefs eye? Such an eye is but 
pain ! 

Again: a 

He is truly born, by whofe birth his genera- 
tion is exalted; or elfe, who is there in 
this tranfitory life, who being dead, is not 
born again ?”* 

So it is faid, 

Of the child unborn, the dead, and the fool, 
the two firft, and not the laft, are the 
leaft to be lamented; for the two firft 
caufe but a tranfient forrow, whilft the 
laft is an eternal plague. 

Again : 

One child of genius is a blefling; not fo even 
a hundred fools: A fingle moon difpelleth 
darknefs better than a hoft of ftars. 

The child of him, whofe tran{greffions are 
expiated by penances performed at places 
of holy pilgrimage, fhould be obedient, 
profperous, virtuous, and happy. 

And it is faid alfo, 

An influx of riches, and conftant health; a 
wife who is dear to one, and one who is 
of kind and gentle fpeech; a child who is 

obedient, 


[35] 


obedient, and ufeful knowledge, are, my 
fon, the fix pleafures of life. 

A father who contraéteth debts is an enemy, 
and a mother falfe to her bed; a beautiful 
wife is an enemy; an ignorant fon is an 
enemy. 

Learning to the unexperienced is a poifon; 
eating upon a full ftomach is a poifon; 
the fociety of the vulgar is a poifon; a 
young wife to an old man is a poifon. 

A man is refpeéted, even for the merits of 
his fon. Let the cane” of the bow be 
ever fo clean, deficient in other qualities, 
what will it do? 

Alas! my fon, that fo many nights have 
fweetly paffed away, and thou art ftill 
untaught ; wherefore, in the fociety of the 
learned, thou finkeft like an ox in the mire. 


Then how fhall thefe my fons be now 
tendered accomplifhed? when it is faid, 


The age, the actions, the wealth, the know- 
ledge, and even the death, of every one is 
determined in his mother’s womb. 

The determined fate of all beings, let them 
be ever fo great, inevitably happeneth : 

B3 Naked- 


[6] 
Nakednefs is the fate of Néélakint,* and 


of Haréé™ fleeping on a great ferpent. 

What is not to be, that is not to be; if it 
be to come to pafs, it cannot be otherwife. 
This reafoning is an antidote. Why doth 
not the afflicted drink of it? 


But fuch are the idle fentiments of certain 
men who admit not of works; for, 


Whilft a man confideth in providence, he 
fhould not flacken his own exertions; for 
without labour he is unworthy to obtain 
the oil from the feed. 

Fortune’ attendeth that lion amongft men 
who exerteth himfelf. “They are weak 
men who declare fate the fole caufe. 

Subdue fate, and exert human ftrength to 
the utmoft of your power; and if, when 
pains have been taken, fuccefs attend not, 
in whom is the blame? 

As the chariot will not move upon a fingle 
wheel; even fo fate fucceedeth not with- 
out human exertion, 

It is faid, fate is nothing but the deeds com- 
mitted in a former ftate of exiftence; 
wherefore, it behoveth a man vigilantly 
ta exert the powers he is poffeffed of." 

As 
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As the potter formeth the lump of clay into 
whatever fhape he liketh, even fo may a 
man regulate his own aétions.” 

Again: 

‘Although, in the ftory of the Crow and. Tal” 
fruit, one was feen to have found a trea- 
fure before him, fate of itielf did not pre- 
fent it: fome exertion was ftill expected. 

Good fortune is the offspring of our endea- 
vours, although there be nothing fweeter 
than eafe, The deer are not wont to pre- 
cipitate themfelves into the mouth of the 
fleeping lion. 

The boy who hath been exercifed under his 
parents’ care, attaineth the ftate of an ac- 
complifhed man; but the child becometh 
not a Pindéét whilft in the ftate he drop- 
ped from the womb. 

That mother is an enemy, and that father a 
foe, by whom not having been inftructed, 
their fon fhineth not in the aflembly; but 
appeareth there, like a booby among geefe.” 

Men deficient in learning fhine not, al- 
though they may be poffeffed of youth 
and beauty, and of a noble race: They are 
like the flower Kéénsddk, deftitute of fra- 
rfance, 

A fool, 
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A fool, too, may fhine in the affembly, dref- 
fed in fine garments; but the fool fhineth 
no longe: than he holdeth his tongue. 


The Rgji having thus meditated for a 
while, convened a council of Pandééts, whom 
he addreffed in the following words:—** Ye’ 
‘ learned men, attend! Is there a man to be 
* found who fhail, by precepts drawn from 
“ N&etéé-Siftris,” be able to perfect the 
“ birth of my fons, who are yet uninformed, 
“and conftantly wandering in the paths of 
“error? For, 


As a piece of glafs, from the vicinity of gold, 
acquireth the colour of a topaz; fo a fool 
may derive fome confequence from the 
prefence of a wife man, 

Again: 

The mind is depraved by the fociety of the 
Jow; it rifeth to equality with equals; 
and to diftinétion with the diftinguifhed.” 


Of this affembly there was a great Pin- 
déét by name Vééfhndd-Sarma,” well verfed 
in the principles of all the Néétéé-Saftris, 


as it were another Vréehafparéé,” wht y- 
/plied, 


fof 
plied,—* Thefe young Princes, O mighty 
«« Raja! being the offsprings of an illuftrious 
** race, are capable of being inftructed in the 
* Neetéé-Saftris; but 


Labour, beftowed on nothing, is fruitlefs: 
With infinite pains a booby will not, pre~ 
fently, talk like a parrot. 

Ina noble race, levity without’ virtue is fel- 
dom found. Ina mine of rubies, when 
fhall we find pieces of glafs? 


“ Wherefore, I will engage, that in the {pace 
“ of fix months, I will render thy fons well 
“acquainted with the doétrines of the Neé- 
“© td Saftras.” 

The Raja then refpectfully faid : 


Even a reptile, when attached to a flower, 
may mount upon the head of the holy; 
even a ftone, when fet up and confecrated 
by the great, attaineth divinity. 

For it is faid, 

As a thing on the eaftern mountains fhineth 
by the prefence of the fun; fo one of 
humble birth, even, may be enlightened 
yy. the allurements of good hooks. 

Men 
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Men of good or evil birth may be poffeffed 
of good qualities ; but, falling into bad 
company, they become vicious. Rivers 
flow with fweet waters ; but, having joined 
the ocean, they become undrinkable. 


Then be thou an example to thefe, my fons, 
for the acquifition of virtue. Having faid 
this, he refpectfully delivered his fons into the 
charge of Véé(hnéé-Sarma; and that learned 
Pindéet, foon after, {tized the opportunity, 
when they were, for amufement, fitting to- 
gether upon the terrace of their father's pa- 
Jace, to introduce his advice to the young 
princes in the following lines : 


Learning to a man is a name fuperior to 
beauty; learning is better than hidden 
treafure. Learning is a companion on a 
journey to a ftrange country ; learning is 
ftrength inexhauftible. Learning is the 
fource of renown, and the fountain of 
victory in the fenate. Learning is a fu- 
petior fight; learning is a livelihood; and 
aman in this world without learning is 
as a beaft of the field. 

A 


[ou J 


A country deprived of the Ganges is fmitten ; 
a family without learning is fmitten; a 
woman without a child is {mitten; a fa- 
crifice without the Brahmin’s rights is 
fmitten. 

Wife men pafs their time in amufements 
drawn from the works of the poets; whilft 
fools fquander theirs in ufelefs purfuits, 
floth, or riot. 


For your amufement, therefore, faid he, I 
am going to relate fome curious ftories of a 
Crow, a Tortoife, and other animals. 


CHAP. IL 
Tue ACQUISITION OF A Frienp. 


Eéfhné3-Sirma then told the young 
princes to attend, and faid,—The 
prefent fubjeét to be difcuffed is, The Acgui~ 
fgion pf a Friend; to which thefe following 

iin an introduétion : 
Wife 
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Wife and fincere friends, although poor and de- 
Siitute of implements, may fpeedily effe our 
purpofess as in the inflances of the Crow, the- 
Tortoife, the Deer, and the Moufe. 


The young princes demanded how this was; 
and Véé(hnés-Sirmi related as follows: 


Faste I. 

ON the banks of the river Gddaviréé 
there was a Salmiléé™ tree, to whofe {pread- 
ing branches birds of varioys fpecies were 
wont to flock, from every quarter, to rooft. 
Early one morning, when darknefs was dif- 
perfing, and the moon, whofe emblem is the 
flower KSdmdddéénéé-nayaki,* was recli- 
ning upon the fummit of the mountain 
Chiarimi, a certain Crow, whofe name was 
Lighddpatinaki,” being awake, chanced to 
efpy a fowler coming that way, who appeared 
to him as another angel of death. Having 
regarded him, and confidered for a moment, 
hé faid to himfelf,—This unwelcome vifit 
happeneth to day very early, and I know not 
what may be the confequence. So, ponder- 
ing upon what he faw, he was feized with a 
panic, and flew out of the way; for, 

; A thouiand 
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A thoufand occafions for forrow, and ahun- 
dred for fear, day by day affail the fool; 
not fo the wife man. 


Yet, it is faid, that men ofthe world muft 
abfolutely aét according to thefe lines : 


Every time we rife, great fear is to be appre- 
hended; for, to-day, of death, ficknefs, ° 
and forrow, who knoweth which may fall 
upon us? 


The fowler, having firtt ftrewed fome 
rice upon the ground, fpread his nets; and 
whilft this was tranfacting, it happened that 
Chéétra-grééva,” the chief of a flock of pi- 
geons, was in the air flying about with his 
attendants. He faw the grains of rice upon 
the ground ; and perceiving that his flock 
fhewed an inclination to partake of them, he 
addreffed them thus :—Beware, my friends! 
Whence, think you, fhould rice be produced 
in a place like this, void of inhabitants? Let 
this, therefore, be inveftigated; for I con- 
ceive no good can come of it, left we should 
experience a fate fimilar to what is mentioned 
in the following dines: ‘ 
: x Traveller, 
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4 Traveller, through luft of gold, being plunged 
into an inextricable mire, is killed and de- 
voured by an old Tiger. 


How did this happen? demanded the 
pigeons, and their chief related as follows: 


Fasre JI. 

AS I was travelling on the fouthern road, 
once upon atime, I faw an old Tiger feated 
upon the bank of a large river, with a bunch 
of Kédsi”’ grafs in his paw, calling out to 
every one who pafled,—Ho! ho! traveller, 
take this golden bracelet. But every one was 
afraid to approach him to receive it. At 
length, however, a certain traveller, tempted 
by avarice, regarded it as an inftance of good 
fortune; but, faid he, in this there is per- 
fonal danger, in which we are not warranted 
to proceed. 


Confidence fhould not be put in rivers; in 
animals which have claws or horns; in 
men with weapons in their hands; nor in 
women ; nor in thofe of royal birth. 

Tt is not good to pafs by that we diflike, 
even to gain that which we like; for the 
water “it becometh mortal whes mixed 
with a phifon. : 
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Yet, faid he, there is rifk in every under- 
taking, for the acquifition of wealth: Hence, 
it is faid, 


No man beholdeth profperity who doth 
not encounter danger; but having en- 
countered danger, if he furviveth, he be- 
holdeth it. 


This I have confidered, and now let me afk 
thee plainly, where is thy gold? But ftop, 
Tigers eat men, and the opinion of the 
world is hard to be defeated; for, 


The people, mere followers of one another, 
hold up a Bawd and a Brahmin who is a 
cow-killer, as examples in our religion.* 


I too, replied the Tiger, have read religious 
books: Hear what they fay, 


In granting and in refufing, in joy and in 
forrow, in liking and in difliking, good 
men, becaufe of their own likeneis, fhew 
mercy unto all things which have life. 

As their own lives are moft dear to them, fo 
alfo are thofe of all creatures. Good men, 

becaufe 
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becaufe of their own likenefs, fhew mercy 
unto all things which have life. 

A man, becaufe of his own likenefs, fhould 
learn this faying:—As rain to the parched 
field, fo is meat to one opprefled with 
hunger. 

Charity is to be given to the poor, and is 
fruitful: O joy of the houfe of Pandés.” 


The Traveller then afked him, where was 
the bracelet; and the Tiger having held out 
his paw, fhewed it to him, and faid,—Look 
at it, it is a golden bracelet. How fhall I 
place confidence in thee? faid the Traveller; 
and the Tiger replied, —Formerly, in the days 
of my youth, I was of a very wicked difpo~ 
fition, and as a punifhment for the many 
men and cattle I had murdered, my nume- 
rous children died, and I was alfo deprived 
of my wife; fo, at prefent, I am deftitute uf 
relations. This being the cafe, I was ad- 
vifed, by a certain religious perfon, to prac- 
tife charity and other religious duties; Iam 
now: grown extremely devout: I perform 
ablutions regularly, and am charitable. Why 
then am I not worthy of confidence? 


” ‘The 
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The ftudy of what is ordained,” charity, 
mortifications of the flefh, and facrifices ; 
fortitude, forgivenefs, re€titude, and mo- 
defty, form the true way, and are recorded 
the eight-fold divifion of our duty. 

Of thefe, the firft clafs, confifting of four, is 
attended to for the fake of hereafter; and 
the latter clafs of four, prefideth in every 
great mind, 


So far, you fee, continued the Tiger, I 
have an intereft in wifhing to give away, to 
fome one, this golden bracelet from off my 
own wrift; and as thou appeareft to be ra- 
ther a poor man, I prefer giving it to thee, 
according to this faying : 


Make choice of the poor, O fon of Kééntéé," 
and beftow not thy gifts on others. Me- 
dicine is to be adminiftered to the fick; 
for of what benefit is phyfic to thofe who 
are in health ? 

And this: , 

The gift which is to be given, fhould be 
given gratuitoufly ; in time, in place, and 
to a proper object ; and {uch a gift is re- 
corded a righteous gift, ; 

c Then 
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Then go, and having purified” thyfelf in this 
ftream, take the golden bracelet.—The Tra- 
veller no fooner begins to enter the river to 
purify himfelf, than he fticks faft in the 
muv, and is unable to efcape. The Tiger 
told him he would help him out ; and creep. 
ing foftly towards him, the poor Traveller is 
feized, and inftantly exclaims to himklf,— 
Alas! the career of my heart is cut fhort 
by fate! 


The natural difpofition of every anima] con- 
quereth, and prefideth over his qualifica- 
tions; for from that nature he paffeth 
not, either for qualifications or ornamen- 
tal accomplifhments.*, 

He readeth not the Dhiarhni-Saftri, "—is this 
the caufe; or doth he not ftudy the Véds?" 
In this matter the natural difpofition of 
his wicked fpirit prevaileth, even as the 
milk of the cow is by nature {weet.” 

What is done for thofe who have not their 
paffions in fubjection, is like wafhing the 
elephant.” Service rendered to the un- 
fortunate is, for the moft part, like know- 
ledge without practice. 


I did 
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I did not well in that I placed confidence in 
one of fuch an evil difpofition ! for it is faid. 


The natural, and no other qualities fhould be 
examined; for the natural qualities pafs 
over all others, and mount upon the head. 


But whilft the unfortunate Traveller was 
thus meditating on his fate, he was devoured 
by the Tiger. I have faid, therefore, Through 
the luft of a bracelet, &c. and hence alfo, it is 
at no time proper to undertake any thing 
without examination; as in the following 
faying: 


Well-digefted food, a well-difcerning child, 
a well-governed wife, a prince well ferved, 
a {peech well confidered, and an action well 
weighed, are not, even in very long time, 
attended by difagreeable confequences. 


One of the pigeons, who was of a haughty 
Spirit, having heard what had been faid, ex- 
claimed,—Ha! what is this? Is it not faid, 


Jn times of neceffity the words of the wife 
are worthy to be obferved; by whofe de- 
C2 termination 
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termination we may freely engage in all 
things, even in eating.” 

All things upon the face of the earth, our 
meat and our drink, bear caufe of fufpi- 
cion; then how is forbearance ta be exer 
cifed, and life to be fupported? 

Again it is faid, 

Thefe fix—The peevifh, the niggard, the dif- 
fatisfied, the paffionate, the fufpicious, and 
thofe who live upon others means—are 
for ever unhappy. 


So having heard thefe words, the whole flock 
flew down upon the grain. 


Thofe, even, who poffefs very many Saftris, 
are learned in the Véds, and are the dif. 
pellers of doubt, experience trouble, when 
their reafon is blinded by avarice. 

From covetoufnefs proceedeth ill-nature, and 
of ill-nature is born ftubbornnefs; from 
Stubbornnefs is created a delufion of rea- 
fon," and that delufion is the caufe of fin, 

The birth of a golden deer is impoflible ; 
neverthelefs Ram longed for the [chace. 
In times of misfortune, men’s undefftand- 
ings even are fullied. 

At 
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At length they were all, in confequence of 
their covetoufnefs, confined by the threads 
of the net ; and they prefently began to lay 
the blame upon him, by whofe advice they 
had defcended.—~So it is faid, 


Aman fhould not ftrive to precede his fel- 
lows; for, fhould the work fucceed, the 
booty is equal, and if it fail, the leader 
is punifhed. 


Chéétra-gréevi hearing their reproaches, 
faid, It is not his fault. It is faid, 


To thofe who are fallen into misfortunes, 
what was a bleffing becometh an evil: To 
achild in confinement, its mother’s knee 
is a binding poft. 

He who hath the refolution to extricate one 
from his misfortunes, who is fallen into 
difficulties by another's fault, is a Pindéét; 
not he who hefitateth about the means he 
fhould employ for the deliverance of the 
diftreffed. 


Hefitation, in times of misfortune, is the 
mark of a coward; wherefore, depend upon 
refolution, 
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refolution, and let a remedy be thought of ; 
according to thefe lines, 


Fortitude in adverfity, and moderation in 
profperity ; eloquence in the fenate, and 
courage in the field; great glory in re- 
nown, and labour in ftudy; are the natural 
perfe€tions of great minds. 

Again : 

‘There are here fix faults, which a man ought 
to avoid: The defire of riches, drowfinefs, 
floth, idlenefs, tedioufnefs, fear, and anger. 


Let this be done immediately: Let us all, 
with one accord, take up the net, and fly 
away with it ; according to thefe lines: 


Combination is beft for men, either with 
their own tribe or with ftrangers ; for even 
a grain of rice groweth not, when divided 
from its hufk. 

Acombination even of fmall things ferveth 
an occafion: An intoxicated elephant may 
be bound with a few ftraws, when formed 
into a rope. 


Having confidered this, the pigeons, with 
one accord, took up the net, and flew away 
with 
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with it. Prefently the fowler, feeing the 
robbers of his net at a great diftance, pur- 
fued them; and as he ran, thefe were his 
thoughts: 


Thefe travellers of the air have combined to 
rob me of my net; but when they hall 
fall down, they will come into my power. 


But foon finding they had paffed the confines 
of his fight, the poor fowler turned back 
from the purfuit. 


The pigeons now demanded what was to 


be done; and Chéétra-grééva replied, 


A mother is a friend, and a father is a friend; 
but both thefe are from nature kind; but 
there are others who are benevolent from: 
cafual motives. 


Our friend Héérinyiki,” the noble moufe, 
lives upon the banks of the Gandakéé.“” He 
may be able to gnaw our fnare afunder with 
his teeth. Having confidered this propofal, 
they all flew to the refidence of Hééranyik4, 
who, from his conftant dread of the Crows, 

had 
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had made himéelf a hole with a hundred out- 
lets, wherein he remained fecured, according 
to this verfe: 


There was an old moufe, well read in the 
Néétéé-Saftris,” who, before the approach 
of danger, kept himfelf within a hole with 
a hundred doors. 


He was ftartled with fear at the defcent of 
the Pigeons, and ftood filent; upon which 
Chéétra-grééva called out,—Friend Héérin- 
yaka! what, wilt thou not {peak to us? And 
Hééranyak’, upon recolleting his voice, flip- 
ped out of his hole, and exclaimed,—O how 
happy I am, that my dear friend Chéétra- 
gréeva is arrived! 


There is not in life a man more happy than 
he who hath a friend to converfe with, a 
friend to live with, and a friend to embrace. 


But when he faw that they were confined in 
anet, he ftood amazed for a moment, end 
demanded what it meant. Chéétri-grétvi 
replicd,—_What elfe, my friend, can it be, 
but the effect.of the evil committed in a prior 

exiftence? 
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exiftence?“* Seeing thou art endued with 
great wifdom, what was the ufe of thy quef- 
tion? For is it not faid, 


Whatfoever cometh to pafs, either good or 
evil, is the confequence of a man’s own 
actions, and defcendeth from the power of 
the Supreme Ruler.* 

SicknefS, forrow, and diftrefs; bonds and 
punifhment to corporeal beings, are fruit 
of the tree of their own tran{greffions, 


Héérinyaki having heard thefe words, 
quickly ran to gnaw afunder the cords by 
which Chéétri-grééva was confined. Not fo 
my friend, faid Chéétri-grééva, until thou 
haft cut afunder the bonds of thefe who are 
under my protection. Héériny’kd then faid, 
Tam weak, my friend, and my teeth are but 
delicate ; how then am I able to bite open 
the fnares which entangle them? As long 
as my teeth fhall not break, fo long will I 
gnaw thy fnares ; and afterwards, if it {hould 
bein my power, I will divide the cords which 
confine the reft. Let it be as I fay, replied 
Chéétri-gréévi; and to the utmoft of thy 
power try to fubdue their bonds firft. Thofe, 

faid 
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faid the Moufe, who are acquainted with the 
rules of prudence, do not approve, that for 
the prefervation of thofe who are under our 
protection, we fhould abandon ourfelves. 


A man fhould keep his riches againft acci- 
dents, and with his riches he fhould fave 
his family; but he fhould, on all occa~ 
fions, fave himfelf, both with his family 
and his riches. 

Our lives are for the purpofes of religion, 
labour, love, and falvation.“ Jf thefe are 
deftroyed, what is not loft? If thefe are 

. preferved, what is not preferved ? 


This may be fo, replied Chéétri-grééva; but 
I am not, by any means, able to fuffer the 
afflictions of thofe who are here under my 
protection. 


A wife man fhould relinquifh both his wealth 
and his life for another: All is to be fur- 
rendered for a juft man, when he is re- 
duced to the brink of deftrution. 

Here is another unparallelled argument: 


In 
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In birth, fubftance, and quality, they are like 
unto me; fay then, what will ever be the 
fruit of my fuperiority ? 

Again : 

Without misfortune, they will not forfake 
me; then I will protect thefe who have 
taken fanétuary with me, even with the 
lofs of my life. 

Why doft thou hefitate over this perifhable 
body compofed of flefh, bones, and excre- 
ments? O my friend, fupport my repu- 
tation ! 

Another: 

If conftancy is to be obtained by inconftancy, 
purity by impurity, reputation by the 
body, then, what is there which may not 
be obtained ? 

The difference between the body and the qua~ 
lities is infinite: The body is a thing to 
be deftroyed in a moment, whilft the qua- 
lities* endure to the end of the creation. 


Héérinyaka having been attentive to what 
had been fpoken, and being exceedingly 
pleafed, exclaimed, Nobly! nobly! my 
filend. By fuch generofity to thofe who are 
under thy protection, thou art worthy to be 

elevated 
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elevated to the fupreme command over the 
three regions of the world.” Having faid 
this, Heécrinyiki gnawed afunder their 
bonds; and when he had addrefled himfelf 
to all in refpectful compliments of congra~ 
tulation, he faid,—Friend Chéétri-grééva, 
always when you feca net, fufpect great 
harm will come of it; and Jearn not to think 
meanly of yourfelf. But, alas! 


A bird who feeth her prey before her, even 
at the diftance of a hundred yojin,” per- 
ceivcth not, if her time be come, the fhares 
which are laid to entrap her. 

‘When I behold in eclipfes” the diftrefs of the 
moon and the author of day; elephants 
and ferpents in confinement; and the 
worthy in indigence; alas! in my mind, 
deftiny is all-powerful. 

Birds meet their fate whilft fporting in the 
air, and fifhes, by artful means, are de- 
ftroyed from the bottomlefs waters of the 
ocean. 

When laws arc ill-enforced, where are their 
good morals? To whom is the mere 
glave of the firea virtue? Time’ is trouble, 
and the author of deftruction ; he feizeth 
even from afar. 
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The mouf having taught this, and per- 
formed the duties of hofpitality, Chéétri- 
greévi took his leave, and with his flock 
departed for that country his inclination 
led him to; and Héériny&ka retired into 
his hole. 


The Crow, Laghéé-patinaki, having been 
a fpeétator of all which had paffed, now pre- 
fently appeared, and called out—What ho! 
Héérinyiki! Thou art worthy to be praifed, 
to be adored, and to be a place of refuge, 
throughout the three regions of the world ! 


Behold how many Pigeons, his friends, even 
hundreds, have been delivered by the 
friendfhip of a Moufe ! 


Tn confequence of this, I too am anxious ta 
form a friendly acquaintance with thee— 
‘Then favour me with thy friendfhip. Héé. 
ranyaka having heard him, called out from 
the infide of his hole,—-Who art thou? and 
he replied, Iam a Crow, and my name is 
Laghdo-patinaka. Hééranyaka, upon hear- 
ing who he was, laughing faid,—Having feen 
thy complexion, like broken Anjin,” a beetle, 

a wild 
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awild ox, a buffaloe, or a wSman’s hair, 
what friendfhip can I have with thee? 


The wife man is united with that in this 
life, with which it is proper he fhould be 
united. Iam bread, thou art the eater. 
How then can harmony exift between us? 


As may be feen in acertain ftory, of which 
the following verfe is the introduction. 


Harmony between the food and the feeder is the 
forerunner of misfortune :—A Deer, through 
the artifice of a Jackal, is caught in a fnare, 
but is preferved by a Crow. 


How did this happen? demanded Lighés- 
pitinika; and the Moufe, Héérinyiki, re- 
Jated as follows: 


Fasce Hl. 

In Migidha-désa” there is a forcft called 
Champakavatéé, and under the branches of 
one of the Champaki” trees there dwelt, in 
great good fellowfhip, a Deer and a Crow. 
One day,as the Deer, who was plump and fat, 
was frecly roaming about the woods, he was 
fpied by acertain Jackal, who having ex- 

amined 
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amined him, faid to himfelf,—Ah! with 
what exquifite pleafure could I feaft upon 
his flefh!—Be it fo; but firft let me remove 
ali fufpicion. So having thus refolved, he 
advanced towards him, and faid,—Peace be 
with thee, friend! Who art thou? faid the 
Deer. I am Kfhiddrabdddhéé,” the Jackal, 
faid he; and being without relations, I dwell 
here in this foreft, as it were, like one dead; 
but now that I have fallen in with a true 
friend, I am no longer deftitute of con- 
nexions, and am again entered into the land 
of the living; and henceforward it fhall be 
my duty to attend thy fteps. 

Accordingly, as foon as the fun had re- 
tired to the weftern mountain, the Jackal 
followed the Deer to his place of refidence, 
beneath the branches of the Champaka tree, 
where with him lived alfo his friend the Crow, 
whofe name was $66-bd8dhéé.” Upon feeing 
him, the Crow faid, Who is this fecond? 
and the Deer replied, It is a Jackal, who is 
come here defirous of qur friendfhip. Friend, 
faid the Crow, it is not proper to placé con- 
fidence in one who cometh without any ap- 
parent caufe, It is not well done, for it 
js faid: , 

Te 
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To one whofe family and profefion are unknown, 
one fbould not give refidence: The Yackal 
Fardd-gavd was killed through the fault of 
a Cat. 


How was this? faid they ; and the Crow 
related as follows : 


Fasre IV. 


On the banks of the river Bhagéérathée,* 
and upon the mountain Gréédhri-kosta, 
there is a large Parkittéé tree, in the hollow 
of whofe trunk there dwelt a Jackal, by name 
Jirid-giva, who, by fome accident, was 
grown blind, and for whofe fupport the dif- 
ferent birds, who roofted upon the branches 
of the fame tree, were wont to contribute a 
trifle from their own ftores, by which he 
exifted. It fo fell out, that one day a cer- 
tain Cat, by mame Déérgi-kirna,” came there 
to prey upon the young birds, whom per- 
ceiving, the little neftlings were greatly 
terrified, and began to be very clamorous ; 
and their cries being heard by Jarad-giva,’ 
he afked who was coming. * The Cat Déérgi- 
kirni, too, feeing the Jackal, began to be 
alarmed, and fo cried to himfelf,—Oh! I 

thall 
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fhalt certainly be killed, for now that Iam 
in his fight, it will not be in my power to 
efcape! However, let what will be the con- 
fequence, I will approach him. So having 
thus refolved, he went up to the Jackal, and 
faid,—-Mafter, J falute thee! Who art thou? 
demanded the Jackal. Said he, Iam a Cat. 
Ah! wicked animal, cried the Jackal, get thee 
at adiftance ; for, if thou dof not, I will put 
thee to death. Hear me for a moment, re- 
plied pufs, and then determine whether I 
merit, either to be punifhed, or to be killed. 


What, is any one, fimply by birth, to be pu- 
nifhed or applauded? When his deeds 
have. been fcrutinized, he may, indeed, be 
either praife-worthy or punifhable. 

Men are the fame as other animals, in eat- 
ing, fleeping, fearing, and propagation : 
Reafon, alone, is man’s fuperior diftinc- 
tion. Deprived of reafon, he is upon an 
equality with the brutes. 


The Jackal after this defired the Cat to 
give fome account of himfelf, and he com- 
plied in the following words :—I am, faid he, 
in the conftant habit of performing ablu- 

D tions 
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tions on the fide-of this river; I never eat 
flefh, and I lead that mode of life which is 
called Brihmi-charyi." So, as thou art 
diftinguifhed amongft thofe of thy own fpe- 
cies noted for kill in religious matters, as a. 
repofitory of confidence; and as the birds 
here are always {peaking before me in praife 
of thy good qualities, Iam come to hear 
from thy mouth, who art fo old in wifdom, 
the duties of religion. Thou, mafter, art 
acquainted with the cuftoms of life; but 
thefe young birds, who are in ignorance, 
would fain drive me, who am a ftranger, 
away. The duties of a houfekeeper” are 
thus enjoined : 


Hofpitality is commanded to be exercifed, 
even towards an enemy, when he cometh 
to thine houfe. The tree doth not with- 
draw its fhade, even from the wood-cutter. 


And if there be no bread, the ftranger fhould 
be entertained with kind words, and what- 
ever can be fpared, as in thefe lines: 


Some ftraw, a room, water, and in the fourth 
place, gentle words: Thefe things are 
never to be refufed in good men’s houfes. 
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And in another verte it is faid: 


The ftranger, who turneth away from a 
houfe with difappointed hopes, leaveth 
there his own offences, and departeth, ta- 
king with him all the good actions of the 
owner. 

Again : 

Fire" is the fuperior of the Brahmins, the 
Brahmin is the fuperior of the tribes,” and 
the hufband is the only fuperior of wo- 
men; but the ftranger is the fuperior of all. 

Good men extend their pity, even unto the 
moft defpicable animals. The moon doth 
not withhold the light, even from the 

- cottage of a Chindala.” 


To all this the Jackal replied, Cats have 

a tafte for animal food, and above is the re- 
fidence of the young birds: It is on this 
account I {peak to thee. The Cat having 
touched her two ears, and then the ground, * 
exclaimed,—I who have read books upon 
the duties of religion, and am freed from 
inordinate defires, have forfaken fuch an evil 
practice; and, indeed, even amongft thofe 
who difpute with one another about the 
D2 authority 
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authority of the Saftris, there are many by 
whom this fentence, Not to kill is a fu- 
preme duty, is altogether approved; as in this 
verfe: 


Thofe who have forfaken the killing of all; 
thofe who are helpmates to all; thofe 
who are a fanétuary to all; thofe men are 
in the way to heaven, 

Again: 

There is one friend, even Religion,” who 
attendeth even in death ; whilft all things 
elfe go to decay with the body. 

Behold the difference between the one who 
eateth flefh, and he to whom it belonged! 
The firft hath a momentary enjoyment, 
whilft the lgtter is deprived of exiftence! 

So it is faid, 

A fellow-creature fhould be fpared, even by 
this analogy: The pain which a man fuf- 
fereth when he is at the point of death. 

Hear this alfo: 

Who would commit fo great a crime againft 
a poor animal, who is fed only by the 
herbs which grow wild in the woods, and 
whofe belly is burnt up with hunger? 


The 
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The Cat by thefe means having fatisfied 
him, he remained in the hollow of the tree 
with the Jackal, and paffed the time in amu-- 
fing converfation; and the Jackal told the 
young birds that they had no occafion to go 
out of the way.———After this, when many 
days had paffed, it was difcovered that the 
Cat had, by degrees, drawn the little birds 
down into the hollow of the tree, and there 
devoured them; but when he found enquiry 
was about to be made by thofe whofe young 
ones had been eaten, he flipped out of the 
hole, and made his efcape. In the mean 
time, the bones of the young ones having 
been difcovered in the hollow of the tree by 
the birds, who had been fearching here and 
there, they concluded that their little ones 
had been devoured by the Jackal, and fo, 
being joined by other birds, they put him 
to death. Wherefore I fay,—To one whofe 
Samily and profeffion are unknown, &e. 

The jackal having heard all this, replied in 
anger,—Hear me, thou fool! The firft time 
thou waft feen by the Deer, thy family and 
profeffion were unknown. How is it then 
that your mutual kindnefs anda attention grow 
higher and higher? 

D3 & 
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Is this one of us, or is be a franger? Such is 
the enumeration of the ungenerous ; but 
to thofe, by whom liberality is practifed, 
the whole world is but as one family. 


Wherefore, I fay, be thou my acquaintance 
in the fame manner the Deer is. What is 
the ufe of all thefe replies? obferved the Deer. 
Let us dwell together, and {pend our time 
happily in agreeable converfation. 


There is no one the friend of another; there 
is noone the enemy of another: Friends, 
as well as enemies, arg created through our 
tranfaétions. 


So, at length, the Crow faid,—Let it be fo. 


Early in the morning they ufed to go 
abroad to thofe parts they liked beft. One 
day the Jackal faid to the deer, in great fe- 
crefy,~-In a particular part of this wood, my 
friend, there is a field full of corn, to which I 
will conduét thee; and which being per~ 
formed accordingly, the Deer ufed to go there 
every day to feed upon the corn; but, in 
time, this being difcovered by the mafter of 

the 
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touch them with my teeth?“ But, if it will 
fuit thee, my friend, early in the morning I 
will do whatever may be thy wifh. So ha- 
ving made this propofal, he went on one fide, 
and laying himfelf down, remained filent. 
In the mean time the Crow, Séébdéddhéé, 
finding the Deer did not come home, had gone 
about in fearch of him. At length he found 
him in this condition, upon which he ex- 
claimed,—What, my friend, is this the pro- 
mife!—Is this the fruit of the word of a friend! 


He who doth not hearken to the voice of a 
friend and well-wifher in adverfity, is the 
delight of his enemies. 


But where is that Jackal? added the Crow. 
Alas! faid the Deer, he is here anxioufly 
waiting for my flefh! My friend, obferved 
the Crow, I foretold this from the beginning. 


Tam not to blame: He was not a fubject for 
confidence. From the cruel, even the vir- 
tuous have caufe for apprehenfion. 


Saying this, he heaved a deep figh, and cried, 

O deceitful wretch! what hath been brought 

to pafs by thee, thou agent of wickednefs! 
How 
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How hard is difappointment in this world, 
to fuch as have been deluded by fair words; 
to thofe, who by pretended fervices have 
been feduced into the power of their ene- 
mies; to the hopeful; to thofe who have 
faith, and to expectants ! 

A man fhould forfake fuch a friend as fpeak- 
eth kindly to his face, and behind his back 
defeateth his defigns: He is like a pot of 
poifon with a furface of milk. 

O goddefs Vasdddha !” How fupporteft thou 
that treacherous man, who exercifeth his 
wickednefs upon his innocent and confi- 
dential companion! 


Is not this, continued the Crow, the cha- 
racter of bad men? 


Aman fhould not form any acquaintance, 
Nor enter into any amufements, with one 
of an evil charaéter: A piece of charcoal, 
if it be hot, burneth; and if cold, it 
blackeneth the hand. 

Although one of an evil character {peak 
kindly, that is no motive for his being 
trufted: The ferpent is ornamented with 

‘ a Gem,” but is he not to be dteaded ? 

Before 
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Before one’s face, he falleth at one’s feet; 
behind, he biteth the flefh of one’s back. 
In one’s ear, doth he not foftly hum his 
tune with wondrous art! And when he 
findeth a hole, fearlefs, he boldly entereth. 
Thus doth the gnat® perform the actions 
of a deceitful man ! 


About this time the owner of the field was 
feen coming, with a ftaff in his hand, and 
his eyes red with anger. So the Crow, ha- 
ving confidered what was to be done, faid, 
—-Friend Deer, feign thyfelf dead, and ftay 
quiet till I make a nojfe, and then get up 
and run away as faft as thou canft. The 
Deer was now perceived by the mafter of the 
field, whofe eyes fparkled with joy ; but upon 
his approaching nearer, and thinking him 
dead, he exclaimed,—Ha! thou art dead of 
thyfelf from confinement, art thou? and ha- 
ving faid fo, he began to employ himfelf in 
colleéting and bundling up his fnares; and 
upon his moving to a little diftance, the 
Dee? hearing the voice of the Crow, ftarted 
up in great diforder, and ran away, The 
matter of the field, upon feeing this, flung 
his ftaff at him, which, by chance, ftruck the 

: Jackal, 
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Jackal, and fo he was killed, and not the 
Deer. It is faid, that 


A man reapeth the fruit of any extraordinary 
good or bad action in the fpace of three 
years, three months, three fortnights,” or 
three days. 

Wherefore I repeat, Harmony between the food 
and the feeder &¢. 


To all this the Crow replied, 


In eating thee, I fhould not enjoy a plente- 
ous meal. But, like Chéétri-grééva, I live 
but in thy life. 

Even amongtt brutes, confidence is perceived 
in thofe, in whofe every aétion there is 
innocencet The innate difpofition of the 
good doth not vary from the principles of 
integrity. 

The mind of a good man doth not alter, 
even when he is in diftrefs: the waters of 
the ocean are not to be heated by a torch 
of ftraw. ‘ 


But friend Crow, obferved the Moule 
Héérinyak4, thou art an unfteady and in- 
conftant 
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conftant ‘animal, and one’s affections fhould, 
on no account, be placed on fuch a charac- 
ter; as is declared in thefe lines: 


A cat, a buffaloe, a ram, a crow, and a man 
of weak judgment, are excluded from con- 
fidence: It is not expedient to put any 
truft in them. 


Befides, thou art on the fide of our enemies, 
and on this head they fay, 


Aman fhould not enter into alliance with 
his enemy, even with the tighteft bonds of 
union: Water made ever fo hot, will ftill 
quench fire. 

And again: 

That is not poflible which is impofiible. 
That which is poffible is ever poflible: A 
cart moveth not upon the waters, nora 
boat upon dry ground. 


T have heard every book upon thefe fub- 
jects, faid the Crow Lagh6d-pitinak’, never- 
thelefs my mind is impreffed with this idea, 
that I muft abfolutely form a friendly ac~ 
quaintance with thee; but if I fhould fail, 

after 
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after our feparation I fhall deftroy myfelf. 
It is faid, that thofe of evil character are like 
an earthen pot,—eafy to be broken, but hard 
to be re-united; and that thofe of a good 
character refemble a veffel of gold, which, 
though difficult to be broken, may eafily be 
joined again. It is faid, 


Metals unite from fluxility; birds and beafts 
from motives of convenience; fools from 
fear and ftupidity; and juft men at fight. 

Although, friendfhip between good men be 
interrupted, ftill their principles remain 
unaltered: The ftalk of the lotus may be 
broken, and the fibres remain connected. 

The qualities of a friend fhould be, fincerity, 
liberality, bravery, conftancy in joy and 
forrow, re€titude, attachment, veracity. 


Whom, then, but thyfelf fhall I find endued 
with all thefe? 


Upon hearing this, Héérinyaké flipped out 
of his hole, and faid,—Well, by the immor- 
tal water of thy words, I have even ventured 
out; for it is faid, 


Nor 
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Nor bathing with cool water, nor a necklace 
of pearls,” nor anointing with fanders,” 
yieldeth fuch comfort to the body op- 
preffed with heat, as the language of a 
good man, cheerfully uttered, doth to the 
mind. To be furrounded with a good 
connexion is, amongft men of fair cha- 
raéter, equal to the charm of attraétion.” 

And in another place: 

Betraying a fecret, infolicitude, feverity, in- 
fenfibility, anger, want of veracity, gaming: 
All thefe are faults in a friend. 


But of all thefe faults in due order, not one 
is to be found in thee, It is faid, 


Eloquence, and veracity of fpeech, are to be 
difcovered by converfation ; the being ini. 
mical with inconftancy or unfteadinefs, 
may be perceived at fight. 

The friendfhip of thofe who are of a pure 
and gentle difpofition, aéteth one way; 
and that of thofe whofe hearts are affected 
with hollownefs and deceit, another. 


Then, as long as we both fhall live, fo long 
let this our friendfhip be nourifhed, like that 
which exifted between Rami and Sédgréévi.”* 

So 
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So Héérinyaki having promifed his friend- 
fhip, and entertained the Crow with fuch 
Pprovifions as he had, retired into his hole; 
and the Crow alfo retired to his ufual place 
of abode. 

From that time there exifted a mutual 
friendfhip between them. Day after day 
paffed away in making prefents to one an- 
other of provifions, and the like ; in recipro- 
cal enquiries after each other’s health, and 
in amufing converfation. One day the Crow 
faid to the Moufe, Friend Héérinyaka, pro- 
vifions are very difficult to be procured in 
this place, wherefore Iam about to aban-. 
don it, to repair to fome other. Héérinyaki 
replied, 


Teeth, hair, nails, and the human fpecies, 
profper not when feparated from their 
place. A wife man being informed of 
this, fhould not totally forfake his native 
home. 


Friend, obferved the Crow, this is the fen- 
timent of weak men ; for it is faid, 


Wife men, lions, and elephants, quit one 
place and go to another; whilft crows, 
weak 
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weak men, and the deer {pecies, meet death 
in the fame place. 


Then, whither fhall we go? demanded 
Hééranyaki. They fay, 


A wife man moveth with one foot, and 
ftandeth faft with the other. A man 
fhould not quit one place, until he hath 
fixed upon another. 


Said the Crow, There is a place well thought 
of. Where is it? replied the Moufe; and 
the Crow replied, —In Dandakaranya there is 
a river celebrated by the name Karpodragow, 
where there refides my friend, by many years 
accumulated kindnels, a Tortoife of innate 
virtue, whofe name is Manthiri. It is faid, 


In giving advice to another, the experience 
of every one may be beneficial; but in re- 
ligion, the proper example of fome one of 
a very exalted mind. 


He will treat us, added the Crow, with a va- 
riety of choice fifh. Héérinyik’ then faid, 
If I ftay here, what fhall Ido? It is faid, 


Aman 
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A man fhould abandon that country, wherein 
there is neither refpe&t, nor employment, 
nor connexions, nor the advancement of 
{cience. 

Again: 

A man fhould not refide in a place, wherein 
thefe five things are not to be found: weal- 
thy inhabitants, Brahmans learned in the 
Véds,” a Raja,” a river, and, in the fifth 
place, a phyfician. 


So conduct me there alfo, added the Moufe. 


The Crow accordingly fat off with his 
friend, and as they amufed the time by con- 
verfing upon a variety of pleafing fubjects, 
they arrived with eafe upon the banks of the 
river. ‘They were perceived at a confiderable 
diftance by the tortoife Manthira. He rofe 
to receive them, and having firft performed 
the duties of hofpitality to Laghdé-patanaki, 
he next extended them to Héérinyaki; ace 
cording to thefe lines: 


Whether a child, or an old man, or a youth, 
be come to thy houfe, he is to be treated 
with refpect ; for of all men, ay guelt is 
the fuperior. 

E Fire 
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Fire is the fuperior of the Brahmins, the 
Brahmin js the fuperior of the tribes, and 
the hufband is the only fuperior of women; 
but the ftranger is the fuperior of all. 

Whether he who is come to thy houfe be of 
the higheft, or even of the loweft rank in 
fociety, he is worthy to be treated with 
due refpect ; for of all men thy gueft is 
the fuperior. 


Friend, faid the Crow to the Tortoife, pray 
pay attention to this ftranger,; for he is the 
very axis of thofe who are famed for virtuous 
deeds, His natne is Héétinyaki, the prince 
of mice, to celebratt whoft great qualities, 
the chief of ferpents” may, fometimes, have 
occafion to employ aftcond thoufand tongues. 
Having {aid this, he related the ftory of the 
Pigeon Chéétri-gréévi. The Tortoife Min- 
third, having made refpeétful enquiries after 
his health, {aid to the Moufe,—Be pleafed to 
inforth me of thy motives for quitting thy 
own uninhabited wilds; and Héériny’ké res 
plied, I will recount them. 

Fastz V. 

BE it known, faid he, that there is a city 
called Chimpakivitée, where many mendi- 

cants 
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cants are wont to refort. Amongtt the reft 


there was one whofe name was Chéorakirnd.”, 

This mendicant, having placed the difh con- 
taining what was left of the alms he colleéted 
upon a forked ftick fixed in the wall, ufed to 
go to fleep, whilft 1, every day, contrived to 
jump from a diftance and devour the hoard. 
At length, one day his friend, another men- 
dicant, whofe name was Véenakirni, came in, 
and whilft he was engaged with him talking 
over various fubjects, Chodrakirn3, in order 
to frighten me away, ftruck the ground with 
a piece of a bamboo. This being obferved 
by Veénakarn’, he faid— What, at prefent, 
thou art inattentive to my ftory, and em- 
ployed about fomething elfe? It is faid, 


A pleafant countenance, and a mien with- 
out pride; great attention to what is faid, 
and f{weetnefs of fpeech; a great degree 
of kindnefs, and the appearance of awe; 
are always tokens of a man’s attachment. 

So, 

Giving unwillingly, rendering void what 

he did before, difrefpe€tful behaviour, un- 

. kind ations, praifing others, and, by the 
affiftance of tales, calumniating behind 
E2 one’s 
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one’s back, are the figns of one who is 
not attached. 


To all this Chodrakirnd replied, I am not 
inattentive to thy ftory. Behold what it is! 
This Moufe is my plunderer. He is for ever 
devouring the meat I get by begging, out of 
that dith. Upon this, Véénakirna having 
examined the forked ftick in the wall, faid,— 
‘What, is it this little weak-looking Moufe 
who contrives to jump fo very far? There 
mutt be fome reafon to account for this; as 
in the abject of thefe lines : 


Without an apparent caufe, a young woman by 
force draweth an old man to ber, and kiffeth 
him. When a bufoand is embraced without 
affettion, there muft be fome reafin for it. 


Choorakarna having demanded what this 
meant, Veénakirn’ related the following 
ftory: 

Fase VI. 


IN the country which is called Gowr,” 
there is a city, by name Kowsamvéé, where 
dwelt Chandina-dama, a merchant of im- 

menfe 
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menfe wealth. When in the laft flage of 
life, his underftanding being blinded by de- 
fire, by the glare of his riches he obtainedl 
for his wife Léélavatéé,” the daughter of an- 
other merchant. She was youthful, and, as 
it were, the victorious bannef\ of Makiri- 
kétdd," the god of love; fo her aged partner 
was ill calculated to be agreeable to her; for, 


As the hearts of thofe who are pinched with 
cold, delight not in the rays of the moon; 
nor of thofe who are oppreffed with heat, 
in the beams of the fun; fo the heart of 
a woman delighteth not in a hufband 
ftricken in years, 

Again: 

What name fhall we give to the paffions 
of men, when their hairs are turned grey; 
fince women, with their hearts fixed on 
others, regard them as a naufeous drug? 


But her old hufband was exceedingly fond of 
her; according to thefe fayings: 


The-luft of wealth, and the hope of life, are 
ever of importance to man; but a youth- 
ful wife to an old man is dearer than life 
itklf, E3 
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Neverthelefs; Leélavitéé, through the intoxi- 
cation of youth, broke through the bounds 
of the honour of her family, and attached 
herfelf to a certain merchant’s fon, 


Too much liberty whilft refident in her fa- 
ther’s houfe, attending feftive proceffions, 
appearing in company in the prefence of 
men contrary to propriety, the fame in 
by-ways, and affociating with women of 
bad charatter, are the immediate deftruc~ 
tion of ‘innate morals. Sporting with 
their hufband’s infirmities, too, is to wo- 
men the caufe of ruin, 


Again: 


Drinking, keeping bad company, ftaying 
away from her hufband, gadding about, 
flothfulnefs, and living at another’s houfe, 
are fix things injurious to 4 woman. 

Be there no place, be there no time, be there 
no one to tempt them, then, O Narada,” 
doth women's chaftity appear. 


** 
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Women, at all times, have been incenftant ; 
even amongft the celeftials, we are told, 
Happy is the portion of thof men whofe 
wives are guarded from error ! 

‘Women’s virtue is founded upon a modeft 
countenance, precife behaviour, rectitude, 
and the want of fuitors. 

They fay, 

‘Woman is like a pot of oil, and man a burn- 
ing coal: A wife man will not put the oil 
and the fire together. 

In infancy the father fhould guard her, in 
youth her hufband fhould guard her, and 
in old age her children fhould guard her ; 
for, at no‘ time, is a woman proper to be 
trufted with liberty. 


ee ee ee 
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One day, as the was carele(sly fitting with 
the merchant’s fon, in agreeable converfa- 
tion, upon a fopha white as camphire,-and 
fringed with ftrings of gems, having unex- 
peftedly difcovered her hufband coming to- 
wards them, fhe rofe up in a great hurry, 

feized 
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feized him by‘ the hair, and eagerly eme 
bracing, began to kifs him; whilft the gal. 
lant found means to efcape. At the fame 
time, a certain procurefs, employed by the 
young merchant, being by, faw her embrace 
her hufband, and underftanding her motive, 
Léelavitéé was corretted by a hidden rod.” 


Every book of knowledge which is known ta 
Oésind, or to Vréehafpatéé, is by nature 
planted in the underftanding of women. 


Upon the whole, I fay, Without a caufe a 
young woman &¢. And hence there mutt be 
fome hidden caufe for the extraordinary 
ftrength of this moufe. He confidered for a 
moment, and at length determined that the 
reafon mutt be in a hoard of wealth: for, 


In this world the wealthy are, every one, 
every where, and at all times, powerful, 
Riches are the foundation of preferment, 
and an introduction to the prince. 


Having faid this, a {pade was brought, and 
my hole being dug open by that mendicant, 
the hoard which J had been accumulating 

for 
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for many years was carried away! ‘After 
this, day by day, my ftrength decreafed, and 
having little power to exert myfelf, I was'un- 
able to procure even fufficient to fupport life; 
and in this condition, as I was fearfully and 
feebly fculking about, 1 was obferved by 
Choérakém%, upon which he repeated the 
following lines : 


With wealth all are powerful ; from wealth 
aman is efteemed learned. Behold this 
wicked moufe! fee how he is reduced to 
the natural level of his fpecies ! 

Deprived of riches, all the actions of a man 
of little judgment difappear, like trifling 
ftreams in the fummer’s heat, 

And again: 

He who hath riches hath friends, he who 
hath riches hath relations; he who hath 
tiches is a man of confequence in the 
world; he who hath riches is efteemed a 
learned man. 

‘The houfe of the childlefs is empty; and fo 
is the heart of him who hath no wife. 
The mind of a fool is empty; and every 
thing is empty, where there is poverty. 

They 
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They fay alfo, 

* Thofs faculties are not injured.” This is a 
mere faying. ‘“ That judgment is unim- 
paired.” That alfois but an expreffion; 
for the moment a man is deprived of the 
comfort of riches, he is quite another. 
Is not this curious? 


Having heard all this, I looked about me, 
and refolved that it would not, by any means, 
be proper for me to ftay there: Neither by 
the bye is it proper that I fhould communi- 
cate my affairs to others; for, 


A wife man fhould pot make known the lofs 
of fortune, any malepractices in his houfe; 
his being cheated, nor his having been 
difgraced, 

They Sy ? likewife, 

When the frowns of fortune are exceffive, 
and human endeavours are exerted in vain; 
where, but in the wildernefs, can comfort 
be found for a poor man of fenfibility ? 

Aman of nice feelings willingly encountereth 
death, rather than fubmit to poverty: A 

' fire meeteth extinction, before it will yield 
to be cold; 


Again: 
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Again: 

‘The fate of a man of feeling is, like that of 
a tuft of flowers, two-fold ; He may either 
mount upon the head of all, or go to de- 
cay in the wildernefs. 


To live defpifed is reprobated cecsitee 
Hence, 


It is better that the (funeral) fire fhould be 
blown up by the breath of life" of a man 
deprived of riches, than that he fhould be 
folicited by the poor, when deftitute of 
the means of relief. 

Again: 

From poverty a man cometh to fhame; and 
being overwhelmed with difgrace, he is to- 
tally deprived of power. Without power 
he is oppreffed, and from oppreffion cometh 
grief. Loaded with grief, he becometh 
melancholy ; and impaired by melancholy, 
he is forfaken by reafon; and with the 
lofs of reafon, he goeth to deftrudtion. 
Alas! the want of riches is the founda- 
tion of every misfortune, 

Again : 

It is better to guard lence, than that the 
words which are uttered fhould be untrue. 

qt 
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It is better 20. be nothing, than to feduce 
the wife of another. It is better to aban- 
don life, than to delight in cruel conver- 
fation. It is better to live by begging 
one’s bread, than to gratify the mouth at 
the expence of others. 


Want maketh’ even fervitude honourable; 
light, total darknefs; beauty, deformity, and 
even the words of Héréé,"* with a hundred 
good qualities, crimes. What then, fhall I 
nourith myfelf with another’s cake? This 
would be to open a fecond door to death. 
For, 


When a man is in indigence, picking herbs is 
his philofophy ;” the enjoyment of his wife 
his only commerce, and vaffalage his food. 

Again: 

Death is life to him who is fubje€t to fick- 
nefs, who hath been long an exile, who 
liveth upon another’s bread, or fleepeth 
under another's roof; for death eafeth 
hirn of all his pain. 


Having confidered all this, I have again, 
through coyetoufnels, made up my mind to 
accept 
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accept of fome of thy provifions, But it 
is faid, 


With covetoufnefs reafon departeth: Covet- 
oufnefs engendereth avarice; and the man 
who is tormented with avarice experien- 
ceth pain, both here and hereafter. 


Hence, after I had been ftruck with the bro- 
ken piece of bamboo by Véénakirni, I began 
to confider, that the covetous were unhappy, 
and affuredly their own enemy. It is faid, 


He whofe mind is at eafe is poffeffed of all 
riches: Is it not the fame to one whofe 
foot is inclofed in a fhoe, as if the whole 
furface of the earth were covered with 
leather? 

Again: 

Where have they, who are running here and 
there in fearch of riches, fuch happinefs as 
thofe placid fpirits enjoy, whoare gratified 
at the immortal fountain of happinefs? 

All hath been read, all hath been heard, and 
all hath been followed by him, who ha- 
ving put hope behind him, ia not 
upon expectation. 

Fortunate 
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Fortunate is the life of that man, by whom 
the door of the noble hath not been at- 
tended; by whom the pain of feparation 
hath not been experienced ; and by whom 
the voice of an eunuch” hath not been 
heard. 

Again: 

To one, O Narada,” borne away by the thirft 
of gain, a hundred Ydjin% appear not far; 
even after he hath the treafure in his hand. 


It is good, then, to be entirely feparated far 
from the ufual occafians of life. 


Whiat is religion? Compaffion for all things 
which have life. What is happinefs? To 
animals in this world, health. What is 
Kindnefs? A principle in the good. What 
is philofophy ? An entire feparation from 
the world. 

It is faid, 

A man may forfake one perfon to fave a fa- 
mily; he may defert a whole family for 
the fake of a village, and facrifice a vil- 
lage for the fafety of the community ; but 
for himfelf he may abandon the whole 

_ world. 
But, 
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But, 

To thofe who feck employment, it iseftcemed 
a favour to be an appendagt only of a 
great avan’s tation. The ferpent Vasis- 
kés” is contented to feed on air, whilft 
hanging to the neck of Hari.“ 

It is, either water without labour, or fweet 
bread attended by fear and danger. Ihave 
examined this; and I plainly fee, that is 
happinefs wherein there is eafe. 


So, having confidered all this, I am come to 
an uninhabited wildernefs ; for, 


It is better to dwell in a foreft hauuted by 
tigers and lions, the trees our habitation, 
flowers, fruits and water for food, the 
grafs for a bed, and the bark of the trees 
for garments, than to live amongft rela- 
tions, after the lofs of wealth. 


‘Wherefore, as long as the fteck of virtue ac- 
quired by birth fhall laft,” I will, with this 
truc friend, be attached to thee by kind fer- 
vices; and by this fingle virtuous act, I may 
obtain that place in heaven which is confe- 
crated to friendfhip.” They fay, 

of 
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Of the poifonous tree, the world, two species 
of fruit are produced, fweet as the water 
of life: Poetry, whofe tafte is like the im- 
mortal juice, and the fociety of good men. 

Again: 

Society, faith in Késiva,” and immerging in 
the waters of the Ganges, may be efteemed 
three very effential things in this tranfitory 
world, 

Riches are as the dutt of the feet, youth like 
the rapidity of a river flowing down a hill, 
manhood like a drop of water, tranfient 
and unfteady ;” and human life like froth. 
He who doth not perform the duties of 
religion, with a fteady mind, to open the 
bars'‘of heaven’s gate, will, hereafter, when 
fmitten with forrow, and bent down with 
old age, burn with the fire of contrition, 


To all this the Tortoife Manthiri replied, 
Sir, your fault was this: You laid up too 
large a ftock. It is faid, 


Giving away is the inftrument for accumu- 
lated treafures : It is like a bucket for the 
diftribution of the waters depofited in the 
bowels of a well. 

He 
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He who, in oppofition to his own happinefs, 
delighteth in the accumulation of ‘riches, 
carrieth burthens for others, and is the 
vehicle of trouble. 

Another: 

If we are rich with the riches of which we 
neither give nor enjoy,’ we are rich with 
the riches which are buried in the caverns 
of the earth. 

Without enjoyment, the wealth of the mifer 
is the fame to him as if it were another's. 
But when it is faid of a man, be bath fo 
mucb, it is with difficulty he can be induced 
to part with it. 

They fay, 

The wealth of the mifer goeth neither to the 
celeftials,” nor to the Brahmans, nor to 
his kindred, nor to himfelf; but to the 
fire, the thief, and the een: 

And, 

He who eateth by meafure, whilft his trea- 
fare is buried low in the ground, is pre- 
paring for a journey to a manfion below.” 

So, 

Giving with kind words, knowledge without 

pride, heroifm accompanied by’ clemency, 
F and 
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and wealth with liberality, are four excel- 
lencies hard to be found. 


It is faid, 
A board should always be made; but not too 
great aboard. A Fackal, through the fault 
of boarding too much, was killed by a Bow. 


How was this? demanded Héérinyiki; 
and Manthira related the following ftory. 


Fasrtze VII. 

AA certain huntfman, by name Bhirav’, an 
inhabitant of Kélyani-kittuka,” being fond 
of fiefh, once upon a time went to hunt in 
the forefts of the Vééndhya mountains,” and 
having killed a Deer, as he was carrying him 
away, he chanced to {ee a wild boar of a 
formidable appearance. So laying the deer 
upon the ground, he wounded the boar with 
‘an atrow; but, upon his approaching him, 
the horrid animal ft up a roar dreadful as 
the thunder of the clouds, an§ wounding him 
in the groin, he feil like a tree cut off by.the 
ax. At the fame time, a ferpent, of that fpe- 
Cies which is called Ajégir¥, prefled by hunger 
and wandering about, rofe up and bit the 

boar, 
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boar, who inftantly fell helplefs ypon, him, 
and remained upon the fpot.- For, 


The body having encountered fome efficient 
caufe, water, fire, poifon, the fword, liun- 
ger, ficknefs, or a fall from an eminerice, 
is forfaken by the vital fpirits.” 


* In the mean time, a Jackal, by name 
Déerghi-rava,” prowling about in fearch of 
prey, difcovered the deer, the huntfman, and 
the boar; and having obferved them, he faid 
to himfelf,—Here is a fine feaft prepared 
for me, 


As, to corporeal beings, unthought-of trou- 
bles arrive; fo, in like manner, do blef- 
fings make their appearance. In this, I 
think providence hath extended them far- 
ther than ufual. 


Be it fo, as long as with their flefh I thalt 
have food to eat. The man will laft me for 
a whole month,’and the deer and the boar for 
two more; then the ferpent will ferve me a 
day; and let me tafte the bow-ftring too. 
But, in the firft place, let me try that which 
is the leaft favoury. Suppofe, then, I eat this 
. Fa catgut 
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catgut line which is faftened to the bow: 
Saying fo, he drew near to eat it; but the in- 
ftant he had bit the gut in two, his belly was 
ripped open by the {pring of the bow; and 
he was reduced to the ftate of the five ele- 
ments.“--I fay, therefore, beard &c. 


That I efteem wealth which is given to the 
worthy, and what is. day by day, enjoyed ; 
the reft is a referve for one knoweth not 
whom. 


Then, at prefent, what is the purport of this. 
exceffive ufe of the force of words to exem- 
plify? 


Men of philofophic minds do not Jong for 
what is not attainable, and are not willing 
to lament what is loft; neither are they 
wont to be embarraffed in times of ca- 
lamity. 

Thofe who have even ftudied good books, 
may fill be fools. That man is learned, 
who reduceth his learning ‘to practice. 
That medicine is well imagined, which 
doth, more than nominally, reftore the 
‘health of the afflicted, 

The 
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The precepts of philofophy” effect not the 
leaft benefit to one confirmed in fear. To 
a blind man, of what ufe is a lamp, al- 
though it be burning in his hand? 


After all, added the Tortoise, it is beft to be fa- 
tisfied in this region of good and evil deftiny. 


I cannot agree to that, replied Héérin- 
yaka; for, 


To-a hero of a found mind, what is his own, 
and what a foreign country? Wherever 
he halteth, that place is acquired by the 
fplendor of his arms. He quencheth his 
thirft with the blood of the royal elephant, 
even in the foreft which the lion teareth 
up with his teeth, and his claws the wea- 
pons of his feet. 

Again: 

As frogs to the pool, as birds to a lake full 
of water; fo doth every fpecies of wealth 
neceflarily flow to the hands of him who 
exerteth himfelf, 

They fay, 

When pleafure is arrived, it is worthy of at- 

tention; when trouble prefenteth itflf, 
Fa : the 
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. the fame; Pains and pleafures have their 

revolutions like a whee] ! 
Again: 

Lakfhmée” herfelf attendeth a man in fearch 
of arefidence, who is endued with refolu- 
tion, of noble principles, acquainted with 
the rules of action, untainted with law- 
lefs pleafures, brave, a judge of merit, and 
of fteady friendfhip, 

Again: 

A wife man, even deftitute of riches, enjoyeth 
elevated, and very honourable ftations; 
whilft the wretch, endowed with wealth, 
acquireth the poft of difgrace. ; 

One, although not poffeffed of a mine of gold, 
may find, the offspring of his own nature, 
that noble ardour, which hath for its ob- 
ject the accomplifhment of the whole af- 
femblage of virtues. 


Hear this, my friend, replied the Tortoife. 


What, though thou wert rich and of high 
efteem, doft thou yield to forrow, becaufe 
of thy lofs of fortune? The rifings and 
finkings of human affairs are like thofe of 
a ball which is thrown by the hand. 

Obferve, 
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Obferve, 

The fhadow of a cloud, the fatisfaétion of 
the vulgar, new corn, women, youth, and 
riches, are to be enjoyed but for a fhort 
time. 

Again: 

Man fhould not be over-anxious for a fub- 
fiftence, for it is provided by the Creator. 
The infant no fooner droppeth from the 
womb, than the breafts of the mother be- 
gin to ftream. 

My friend: 

He, by whom the geefe were formed white, 
parrots are ftained green, and peacocks 

. painted of various hues,—even he will pro- 
vide for their fupport. 


Attend alfo, my friend, to thefe fecrets of 
the wife men. 


How are riches the means of happinefs? In 
acquiring they create trouble, in their lofs 
they occafion forrow, and they are the 
caufe of endlefs divifions amongft kindred! 

It were a blefling, for the fake of virtue, if 
he who hath a luft of gain were deprived 
of defie, Where there is a fplafhing of 

dirt, 
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dirt, it is good not to meddle, and to keep 
far away. 

As meat is devoured by the birds in the air, 
by the beafts in the field, and by the fithes 
in the waters; fo, in every fituation, there 
is plenty. 

The rich man hath caufe of fear, from the 
magiftrate, from water, from fire, from the 
tobber, not lefs from his own people, even 
as from death the living. 

In this life of many troubles, what pain is 
greater than this?—Defire without ability, 
when that defire turneth not away ! 

Man {fhould confider this: That riches arc 
not eafily acquired; when acquired, they 
are with difficulty preferved ; and that the 
lofs of what hath been acquired is like 
death, 

So alfo: 

Were the thirft of gain entirely forfaken, 
who would be poor? Who would be rich? 
If way were given to it, flavery would 
ftand upon the head. 

Whatever a man fhould long for, from that 
his inclination turneth away. He whofe 
inclination turneth away from an object, 
may be faid to have ebtained it. 
: But 
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But why fo much upon this fubjet? Let us 
beguile the time together in amufing con- 
verfation. 


Men who are acquainted with their own na- 
ture, pafs their days, until the period of 
death, in gladnefs, free from anger, in the 
enjoyment of the prefent moment, un- 
mindful of the world, and free from ap- 
prehenfion. 

Again: 

The life of an animal, until the hour of his 
death, pafleth away in difciplines, in ele~ 
vations and depreffions, in unions and 
feparations. 


O! thou art a worthy perfon, Manthara, 
obferved the Crow;—a place of confidence, 
and a being for protection ! 


The good are always ready to be the up- 
holders of the good in their misfortunes. 
Elephants even are wont to bear the bur- 
thens of elephants, who have funk in the 
mire. 

So, 

The virtuous delight in the virtuous; but he 
who is deftitute of the practice of virtue, 

delighteth 
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delighteth not in the virtuous. The bee 
retireth from the foreft to the lotus, whilft 
the frog is deftitute of a fhelter. 
Again: 

He is one in this world worthy to be praifed 
of mankind, he is a great and a good man, 
from whom the needy, er thofe who come 
for protection, go not away with difap- 
pointed hopes, and difcontented counte- 
nances. 


In this manner did they pafs their time ; 
and, contented with their particular food, 
they dwelt happily together. 


After a while, one day a certain Deer, by 
name Vééchéétrangi, who had been alarmed 
by fome one, came there with his heart pant- 
ing with fear, and was joined by the reft; 
but as they expected that he was purfued by 
fomething which had been the caufe of his 
apprehenfions, Minthar& went into the wa- 
ter, the Moufe into a hole, and the Crow 
flew to the top of a tree. Lighéd-pitanaki 
looked on alll fides; and being fatisfied re~ 
fpedting their fears, they all joined company 
again. Health! friend Deer, faid the Tor- 
toife, 
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toife, thou art wele~ne. Mayft thou find 
provifions to thy heart’s defire in this fitua- 
ation ! May this foreft never be rendered the 
property of a mafter! 


To this the Deer Chéétringi replied,—I 
was alarmed by a huntfman, and I am come 
to you for protection. 


It is declared by the wife men, that the crime 
of him who fhall forfake one who, through 
want or danger, may come to him for pro- 
tection, is the fame as the murder of a 
Brahman. 


And I with alfo to cultivate a friendfhip with 
you. Sir, faid the Moufe,—Your friend- 
fhip with us is accomplifhed without much. 
trouble; for, 


Friends are faid to be of four diftinGtions: 
one’s own offspring, a connexion, one de- 
fcended from the fame genealogical feries, 
and one whom we may have preferved 
from misfortunes. 


So let us dwell together, added the Moufe, 
without diftinction. 


The 
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The Deer, upon hearing this, was ren- 
dered happy. He ate of what was his ufual 
food, and having drank fome water, he laid 
himéelf down in the fhade of a tree which 
grew in the ftream. 


‘Well water, the fhade of a Batt% tree,” a 
fwarthy woman, and a brick houfe, fhould 
be warm in the cold, and cool in the hot 
feafon. 


Friend Deer, faid the Tortoife Mainthari, 
by whom wert thou alarmed? What, are 
there huntfmen coming to this defolate fo- 
reft? There is fome very important news, 
faid the Deer, which I will communicate. 
In the country which is called Kalééngi” 
there is a prince whofe name is Rddkman- 
gidi” He is juft returned from his con- 
quefts of the countries about him, and his 
anger being altogether appeafed, he has taken 
up his refidence upon the banks of the river 
Chaindri-bhag2, To-morrow early he has 
refolved to come to fith in the river Kar- 
phéord. This I overheard from the mouth 
of one of the fportfmen. Having invefti- 
gated this affair, fo much to be dreaded, let 

the 
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the neceflary means be purfued for our fafety. 
The Tortoife upon hearing thefe words, fear- 
fully exclaimed,—I will flee to the water for 
protection! The Crow and the Deer faid,— 
Be it fo. The Moufe, Hééranyaki, confi- 
dered for a moment, and faid, ‘ 


When Manthira fhall be in the water, it will 
be good for him. It appeareth to me im- 
proper that he fhould be found crawling 
upon dry ground. 

They fay, 

The ftrength of aquatick animals is the wa- 
ters; of thofe who dwell in towns, a caftle; 
of foot foldiers, their own ground; of 
princes, an obedient army. 


But, friend Laghds-patinak, I hope by 
this advice, he will not fuffer the regret ex- 
perienced by a certain Merchant.” 


How was this? faid they ;—and Héérin- 
yak’ recounted as follows : 


Fasre VII. 
IN the country of Kanya-k6obja there was 
a Raja, whofe name was Vééri-seni,"” by 
whom 
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whom his royal fon, by name Téénga-vali,"” 
had been appointed Yd5vi-raji’™ over the city 
of Véeri-pddra. He was young and poffefled 
of great riches. Once upon a time, as he was 
walking about his own city, he took notice 
of acertain merchant's wife, who was in 
the very prime of youth, and fo beautiful, 
that fhe was, as it were, the ftandard of 
conqueft of Makiri-két33."" She alfo, whofe 
name was Lavanyivateé,“* having obferved 
him, her breaft was rent in pieces by the 
deftructive arrows of the god of love, and 
fhe gladly became of one mind with him.— 
It is faid, 


Unto women no man is to be found dif 
agreeable, no one agreeable. They may 
be compared to a heifer on the plain, that 
ftill longeth for frefh grafs. 

Infidelity, violence, deceit, envy, extreme ava- 
ricioufnefs, a total want of good qualities, 
with impurity, are the innate faults of 
woman-kind,”” 


The young Raja being returned to his pa- 
lace, with a heart quite occupied with love, 
fent a female meffenger to her, to whofe 

words 
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words having attended, Lavinyavatéé made 
fuch a reply as was calculated to deceive. 
Said fhe,—I am faithful to my hufband, and 
I am not accuftomed even to touch another 
man; for, 


She is not worthy to be called a wife, in 
whom the hufband delighteth not. The 
hufband is the afylum of women ; and of 
his honour the fire beareth teftimony."* 

The beauty of the Kokééla" is his voice ; 
the beauty of a wife is conftancy to her 
hufband ; the beauty of the ill-favoured is 
{cience; the beauty of the penitent is 
patience. 

She is a wife who is clever in the houfe; fhe 
is a wife who is fruitful in children; fhe 
is a wife who is the foul of her hufband ; 
fhe is a wife who is obedient to her huf- 
band. 


And according to this doctrine, I make it a 
rule to do whatever the lord of my life di- 
rects, without examination, To this the 
meffenger replied,—It is right; and Lavin- 
yavatéé obferved, that it was even fo. 


The 
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The meffenger having heard the whole of 
what Lavanyavatéé had to fay, reported it to 
Tédngavala, who obferved, that he would 
invite her with that dear hufband of hers, 
and, in his prefence, pay her great attention 
and refpect. To this the meflenger replied,— 
This is impracticable. Let art be ufed; for 
it is faid, 


That which cannot be effetted by force may be 
atchieved by cunning. An Elephant was killed 
by a Jackal, by going over a fwampy place. 


How was this? demanded the Raja’s fon. 
And the meffenger related the following 
ftory. 


Fasre IX. 


IN the foreft Brahmariny there was an 
Elephant, whofe name was Karphdori- 
18é13k3,"" who having been obferved by the 
Jackals, they all determined, that if he could 
by any ftratagem be killed, he would be 
four months provifions for them all. One 
of them, who was exceedingly vicioufly in- 
clined, and by nature treacherous, declared, 
that he would engage, by the ftrength of his 

own 
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own judgment, to effect his death. Some 
time after, this deceitful wretch went up to 
the elephant, and having faluted him, faid, 
Godlike Sir! Condefcend to grant me an au- 
dience. Who art thou? demanded the ele- 
phant, and whence comeft thou? My name, 
replied he, is Kfhoddri-bddddhéé,”” a Jackal, 
fent into thy prefence by all the inhabitants 
of the foreft, affembled for that purpofe, to 
reprefent, that as it is not expedient to refide 
in fo large a foreft as this, without a chief, 
your Highnefs, endued with all the cardinal 
virtues, hath been feleéted to be anointed 
Raja of the woods. 


It is faid, 

He who, by walking for ever in the ways of 
thofe who are preferred, is exceedingly 
pure, of a noble mind, virtuous and juft, 
and experienced in the rules of policy, is 
worthy to be chofen mafter of the earth. 


Again : 

The lord of the land, like the clouds, is the 
refervoir of the people; for when the 
clouds fail, do they not find fuccour in 
their king? 

G But 
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But, 

In this world, which is fubjeét to the power 
of one above, a man of good principles is 
hard to be found living in a country, for 
the moft part, governed by the ufe of 
the rod. 

From the dread of the rod, like a woman of 
good repute unto her hufband, he will 
repair for protection, even unto the 
weak, or unfortunate; to the fick, or to 
the poor. 


Then, that we may not lofe the lucky 
moment, continued the Jackal, be pleafed to 
follow quickly. Saying this, he cocked his 
tail and went away. The Elephant, whofe 
reafon was perverted by the luft of power, 
took the fame road as the Jackal, and fol- 
lowed him fo exaétly, that, at length, he 
ftuck faft in a great mire. O my friend! 
cried the Elephant, what is to be done in 
this difafter? I am finking in a deep mire! 
The Jackal laughed, and faid,—-Pleafe your 
divine highnefs, take hold of my tail with 
your trunk, and get out! This is the fruit 
of thofe words which thou didft place con- 
fidence in. 

They 
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They fay, 
As often as thou fhalt be deprived of the fo- 
ciety of the good, fo often fhalt thou fall 
into the company of knaves. 


After a few days, the Elephant dying for 
want of food, his flefh was devoured by the 
Jackals. I fay, therefore, That which cannot 
be effected by force, Sc. 


The young Raja, by the advice of his mef- 
fenger, fent for the hufband of Lavanyavateé, 
and having treated him with great marks of 
attention, took him into his fervice, and em- 
ployed him in the moft confidential affairs. 
One day, when the young Raja had bathed 
and anointed himfelf, and was cloathed in 
robes of gold, he faid to the hufband,— 
Charéddinti, Iam going to give a feaft to 
the goddefs Gowréé,”” which will laft for a 
month, and this evening it fhall commence. 
Go then, and, juft before night, bring to me 
a@ young virgin of fingular beauty ; and when 
fhe hath been prefented, fhe hall have due 
refpeét paid to her, according to what is or- 
dained, Chardddinti did as he was com- 
manded, and brought to his mafter fuch a 

G2 young 
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young woman as he had defcribed; and ha- 
ving delivered her, he privately refolved to 
find out how fhe was treated. The young 
Raji, Tddngavali caufed the young woman 
to fit down upon arich fofa; and having 
entertained her with coftly prefents of cloth 
and garments, and given her a keepfake, he, 
that inftant, fent her to her own houfe. 
Chardédinti having been a fpectator of all 
which had paffed, faid to himfelf,—This is a 
man of ftrict principles, who regardeth the 
woman of another as his own mother. So 
after that, through the confidence created by 
this ftratagem, his mind being biafled by 
the luft of gain, he fetched his own wife and 
prefented her ; and the young Raja upon be- 
holding Lavanyavatée, the delight of his 
heart, exclaimed,—Dear Lavanyavateé! whi- 
ther art thou going? Saying this, he got 
up from his feat, and, quite forgetful who 
was prefent, began to embrace her; and at 
length, with his eyes half clofed with ex- 
treme happinefs, he led her to a fofa richly 
ornamented with ftrings of precious gems ; 
whilft Charéddant%, the miferable hufband, 
ftood gazing at her, motionlefs as a ftatue. 
And thus was a fool, by his own contrivance, 

plunged 
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plunged into the greateft diftrefs. Now, I 
fear left a fimilar fate fhould befal thee, con- 
cluded the Moufe. 


Manthira having attended to what had 
been faid by the Moufe, in great fear cried 
out,—My friends, I muft go for fecurity into 
the water. Saying this, he marched away, 
and Hééranyika and the reft followed him; 
but they had not gone far, before Manthara 
was feized by a certain fportfman, who 
chanced to be hunting about in that foreft, 
and who, finding himfelf hungry and fa- 
tigued, immediately faftened his game to the 
end of his bow, and turned his face towards 
home. The Deer, the Crow, and the Moufe, 
were exceedingly forry for this event; and 
Héériny&ki expreffed his lamentations in 
thefe lines : 


Before I have attained the end of one trouble, 
boundlefs as the great ocean, ftill a fecond 
is ready to fucceed! How many misfor- 
tunes come upon me for my faults! 

A friend, who is fo by nature, is the gift 
of providence. Such unfeigned friendfhip 
is not extinguifhed, even in misfortunes. 

G3 Men 
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Men have not that confidence in their mo- 
thers, in their wives, in thofe of the fame 
womb, nor in their own offsprings, as in 
one who is a friend in principle. 


In this manner having lamented the fate 
of the Tortoife, the Moufe continued, crying 
out,—Oh ! how hard is my fate! in the fol- 
lowing words : 


By me have been experienced, even here, as 
the fruits of the ftate of exiftence, in fome 
certain birth, the good and evil fhut up in 
time, which are the feekings of the off- 
fprings of our own works.” 

The body is compounded with diforders, the 
{tate of opulence with calamities, advan. 
tages with difadvantages! Thus every 
thing is produced with a companion who 
thall deftroy it. 


Having again pondered for a while, he ex- 
claimed, 


By whom was conftructed that jewel of a 
word, the monofyllable Frienp, that dif- 
peller of fear the harbinger of grief, and 
the confidential repofitory of our joys? 

But, 
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But, 

A friend who is a pleafing collyrium to the 
eyes, the delight of the heart, and a veffel 
in which may be depofited both joy and 
forrow, is hard to be found by a friend. 

All other friends, tainted with the luft of 
gain, are every where to be found in times 
of profperity; and adverfity is their touch- 
ftone. 


Héérinyak4 having in this manner greatly 
Jamented the fate of his friend, faid to the 
Deer Chéétranga and the Crow,—Let our 
efforts be exerted for the deliverance of Man- 
thara, before the hunter departs from the 
foreft, Let us, faid they, be inftruéted in 
what wefhoulddo. Let Chéétrang’ go near 
the water, faid H&éranyak’, and feign him- 
felf fenfelefs and dead, and let the Crow ap- 
pear as if he were pecking at him; when the 
hunter, fpying a Deer, and longing to tafte 
of his flefh, will be overjoyed, and fo laying 
the Tortoifé upon the ground, will run to 
fecure him. In the mean time I will gnaw 
afunder the cords by which Manthira is con- 
fined. The Deer and the Crow did as they 
were inftruéted immediately. _The hunter 

; being 
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being thirfty, laid the Tortoife upon the 
ground, and having drank fome water, fat 
down in the fhade of a tree, when he difco- 
vered the Deer in the fituation above de- 
fcribed. He concluded that he had been 
killed by fome fportfman, and pleafed with 
his good fortune, went towards him with a 
knife in his hand. In the mean time Héé- 
ranyaki contrived to loofen the cords by 
which Manthari was held; who finding him- 
felf at liberty made hafte into the water; 
whilft the Deer feeing the huntfman ap- 
proaching, ftarted up and ran away. The 
huntfman then turned back, and repairing 
to the foot of the tree, and not finding the 
Tortoife there, he began to reflect in this 
manner:—lI have been ferved right, faid he, 
for not having been more circumfpect. 


He who forfaketh a certainty, and attendeth 
toan uncertainty, lofeth both the certainty 
and the uncertainty together. 


So, having faid this, he returned home 
difappointed by his own folly; and the 
Tortoife with the reft remained together in 
mutual happinefs. 

The 
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The Raja’s fons, then faid—We have all 
been greatly entertained; and now is com- 
pleated what we firft wifhed for. May every 
other of your Highneffes inclinations, re- 
plied Vééfhnéd-Sarma, be accomplifhed like 
this ! 


May you, ye good! find friends in this world! 
May Lakfhméé be for ever to be found! 
May Princes, refting upon their particular 
duty, govern and protect the earth! 

May the condutt of thofe who aét well afford 
pleafure tothe mind! By words alone no 
one is great. May heon whofe diadem is 
a crefcent,"” caufe profperity to the people 
of the earth ! 


CHAP. IE 


Tue SEPARATION oF A FavouriTe. 


AVING, Sir, faid the young Princes, 

heard The Acquifition of a Friend, we 

are now anxious to be informed of what re- 
fpetts The Separation of a Favourite. 

Attend 
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Attend then, anfwered Vééfhnds-Sarma, 
and you thai} hear concerning the Separation 
of a Favourite; of which thefe lines are an 
introduction : 


Ina certain foref there fubffied a great and in- 
creafing friendfbip between a Lion and a Bull, 
achich is defrroyed by a cruel and very envious 
Sackal. 


How was this? demanded the Raja's fons; 
and Vééfhndd-Sirma relates the following 
ftory : 


Fante I. 


ON the fouthern road is a city, by name 
Ratnavatéé,"* where ufed to dwell a mer- 
chant’s fon, who was called Varddhamini,’* 
though poffefled of abundant wealth, feeing 
others his relations very rich, his refolution 
was, that his own greatnefs fhould fill be 
increafed. They fay, 


Greatnefs doth not approach him who is for 
ever looking down; and all thofe who are 
looking high are growing poor."* 


Again: 
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Again: 

Even a man who hath murdered a Brahmin 
is refpeétable, if he hath abundant wealth. 
He may be of a race like that of the 
moon,’” ftill, if he be without riches, he 
will be defpifed. 

Lakfhméé, like a young woman an old huf- 
band, doth not like to take unto her one 
without energy, the idle, him who trufteth 
in fate alone, or the man who is become 
deftitute by his own extravagance. 

Idlenefs, the worfhip of women, the being 
affli€ted with diforder, a foolith partiality 
for one’s own native place, difcontented- 
nefs, and timidity, are fix obftructions to 
greatnefs, 

It is alfo faid, 

A man fhould try to obtain what he hath 
not, having obtained it he fhould keep it 
with care, what hath been preferved he 
fhould increafe, and being increafed he 
fhould give it away at places of holy vifi- 
tation. 

He whofe days are paffed away without giving 
or enjoying, puffing like the bellows of a 
blackfmith, liveth but by breathing. 


From 
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From the endeavours of one who longeth 
for what he hath not got, refulteth the acqui- 
fition. Property which hath been acquired, 
not being taken care of, wafteth of itfelf, 
Riches which are not recruited, like a colly- 
rium,” by ever fo fmall an expenditure, are 
in time reduced to nothing; if they are not 
appropriated, they are ufelefs. 


What hath he to do with wealth, who neither 
giveth nor enjoyeth? What hath he to 
do with ftrength, who doth not exert it 
againft the foe? What hath he todo with 
the holy law, who doth not practice virtue? 
What hath he to do with a foul, who doth 
not keep his paflions in fubjection? 

Again : 

\ Having beheld the decreafe of a collyrium, 
and the colle€ted heap of the white ant,"” 
aman fhould fpend his days, which are 
not to be retarded, in aéts of charity, and 
the ftudy of virtue. 

By the fall of drops of water, by degrees, a 
pot is filled. Let this be an example for 
the acquifition of all knowledge, virtue, 
and riches. 


Thefe 
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Thefe were the cogitations of the mer- 
chant; who, accordingly took two bulls, the 
one called Sing-jééviki,"° the other Nan- 
dani,“ and having yoked them to a cart 
loaded with fundry precious articles, departed 
for Kafméér3,* for the purpofe of trade. 


For, 

‘What is too great a load for thofe who have 
{trength? What is diftance to the indefa- 
tigable? What is a foreign country to 
thofe who have fcience? Who is a ftranger 
to thofe who have the habit of fpeaking 
kindly? 


As they were going over the mountain which 
is called SdSdbrgi,"” Sang-jéévak4 fell down 
and brake his knee; feeing which, Varddha- 
mana meditated in this manner : 


One acquainted with men and manners may 
exercife his endeavours here and there; but, 
after all, the fruit will be whatever is in 
the will of providence. 

But, 

Hefitation fhould be abandoned as the op- 
ponent of every action; whence, having 

forfaken 
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forfaken hefitation, let fuccefs attend the 
performance. 


Having thus determined, Varddhimana 
quitting Sang-jéévaki, purfued his journey; 
and the poor bull by refting his whole weight 
upon three feet contrived to get up; for, 


The deftined age of every one defendeth the 
vitals of one plunged into the water, fallen 
from a precipice, or bitten by a ferpent. 


In a few days, by feeding well upon what 
was moft agreeable to him, he grew plump 
and full of fpirits ; and as he wandered about 
through the tracks of the foreft, he made a 
great bellowing. In this fame foreft there 
refided Pééngalika,"* a Lion, in the full 
enjoyment of the pleafures of a dominion 
acquired by the ftrength of his own arm; 
for it is faid, 


There is no ceremony of anointing, or inau- 
guration, performed by the other animals 
upon the lion. To be head of the beafts 
is the natural right of him who fubdueth 
the kingdom by his prowefs, 

One 
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One day, the Lion being thirfty, went to 
the river fide to drink of its waters; when, 
hearing the bellowing of Sang-jéévaka, a kind 
of noife he had never heard before, and which 
to him appeared as dreadful as the unfeafon- 
able roaring of a cloud,” he turned away 
without drinking, and went back to his 
abode trembling with fear; where he ftood 
filently meditating what it could be. In this 
fituation the Raja having been difcovered by 
two Jackals of his council, Karattéka and 
Daminiki,™ the latter faid to the former, — 
How is this, my friend, that the Lion, al- 
though thiffty, has not drank his ufual 
draught, and ftays at home fo dull and de- 
jetted? Friend Daimanaka, replied Karat- 
tiki, in my opinion we ought not to ferve 
this fame Raja any longer; and that being 
the cafe, for what purpofe fhould we invefti- 
gate his motions, when we have ferved him 
fo many years and experienced nothing but 
trouble? 


See what is’ done by ferving by thofe flaves 
who are covetous of wealth! And fee alfo 
what liberty the body is deprived of of 
thofe fools ! 


Again: 
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Again: 

Thofe who are the dependents of another 
fuffer cold, and wind, and heat, and fa- 
tigue! A wife man with a portion of it 
could do penance and be happy. 

So far life is worth having: To poffels a 
livelihood without conftraint ; for if thofe 
who dwell under the authority of others 
live, pray who are the dead ? 

Work, go, fall, rife, fpeak, be filent! In 
this manner do the rich fport with thofe 
needy men, who are held by the gripe of 
dependence ! 

Fools for the fake of gain, as harlots do, 
drefs themfelves, and drefs themfelves, to 
become the implements of others! 


Here is another very particular picture of 
a fervant : 


He humbleth himfelf to be exalted; fora 
living he expendeth his vitals ; he fuffereth 
pain to acquire eafe. Who is there fo 
great a fool, as he who ferveth? 

Tf he is filent, he is ftupid ; if rich in words, 
an empty prattler; by patiently fubmiting, 

he 
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he is acoward; and if he will not faffer 
patiently, for the moft part, he is not 
preferred, 

Seen on one fide, he is, undoubtedly, fitting 
down; and if ftanding at a diftance, he is 
not to be found. The duties of fervitude 
are extremely profound, and impracti- 
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cable, even to Yogéés. 


What thou propofeft, my friend, faid 
Diminaki, is by no means to be put in 
practice. 


How! are not the mighty lords to be dili- 
gently ferved by thee, who, without delay, 
gladly fulfil the defires of the heart? 

When do thofe without employ enjoy thofe 
elevated {tations diftinguifhed by the Cha- 
mira,“ the white umbrella fpread upon a 
lofty pole, the horfe, the elephant, and the 
fplendid litter?” 


Notwithftanding all this, obferved Karat- 
tik’, what have we to do with this affaic?"” 
One fhould always avoid meddling with other 
folks’ bufinefS. See what is faid upon this 
occafion : ‘ 

H The 
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The man who will have to do in matters with 
which be bath no bufinefs, may be repulfed and 
Peep upon the ground; like the Ape who drew 
out the Wedge. 


How was that? demanded Damaniaki; and 
he related the following ftory : 


Fase Il. 

IN the country which is called Maigidhi,"” 
Séébhai-danti, a man of the Kaya{thi tribe,’” 
had begun to build a theatre for an enter- 
tainment. One of the carpenters having 
with his faw cut fome way through a piece 
of timber, put a wedge into the flit. A troop 
of Apes coming that way in fearch of their 
ufual food, one of whom, as if direéted by 
the wand of Time, took hold of that wedge 
with his two hands, and fitting down, his 
lower parts hung within the flit. At length, 
from the natural giddinefs of his fpecies, 
with great difficulty he drew out the wedge, 
fo that the boards clofing, what was between 
them was entirely deftroyed, and he deprived 
of his life. Wherefore, I fay, 


The man who will Se. 
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For all this, faid Dimainiki, the concerns 
of the mafter fhould certainly be looked into, 
even by the fervant. The prime minifter, 
obferved Karittika, being employed in the 
fuperintendence of all affairs, tet him do it. 
An inferior fhould, on no occafion, interfere 
with the department of another ; for, 


He who shall meddle with the department of an- 
otber, out of zeal for the welfare of bis mafter, 
may repent ; like the Afs who was punifhed 
Sor braying. 


Diminiki enquired how that happened ; 
and Karattik’ recounted the following ftory: 


Fase III. 


At Varaniféé” there lived a Wafherman,'* 
whofe name was Karphoori-pitta :"* Once 
upon a time, having {pent the evening until 
it was very late in the agreeable company of 
a young woman, he went to bed fatigued, and 
flept foundly. In the mean time, a thief got 
in with an intention to rob ‘the houfe, In 
the court there were an AfsandaDog. The 
afs faid to the dog, upon hearing the thief, 
This is thy bufinefs; then why doft thou 

Hz not 
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not get up, and by barking contrive to roufe 
thy mafter? What haft thou to do with my 
department? replied the dog. Thou knoweft 
full well how I watch and guard this houfe, 
and yet this mafter of ours doth not confider 
my merit; and I am even ftinted in my al- 
lowance of provifions. Now mafters in ge- 
neral, without f{pying fome fault in their 
fervants, are not wont to fhorten their allow- 
ance. Hear me, barbarian!" exclaimed the 
afs. The dog fpccies, from their nature, are 
not to be touched. But learn once more 
what is the duty of a fervant: 


Ts he a fervant, is he a friend, who hefitateth 
at the time of action? Should the bufinefs 
be ruined, could it be occafioned by a 
fervant, or by a friend? 


The dog replied,-—Hear me for a moment. 


Is he a mafter who, at a proper feafon, doth 
not confider his fervants? Are not they 
who keep fervants on all occafions to che- 
rifh them? 

Do they not alfo fay, 

Dependants fhould have no interrupters in 
their meals, in their amufements, in the 

execution 
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execution of their duty, in their religious 
ceremonies, nor in doing good for the 
fake of virtue. 


The afs in a rage exclaimed,—Villain ! 
thou neglecteft thy mafter’s bufinefs. Be it 
fo; but it is my duty to do fomething that 
fhall wake him ; for, 


The fun fhould be worfhipped on the back, 
the god of fire on the belly, a mafter in 
every way, and the world above without 
deceit. 


Having repeated thefe lines, he began to 
make a great noife by braying; fo that the 
Watherman was alarmed; but, although ex- 
ceedingly drowfy, he got up and gave the 
afs a good beating with a large ftick. I re- 
peat, therefore, He who fhall meddle Ge. 


Obferve: Our employment is fearching 
for game; then let us attend to our proper 
bufinefs. But now Ihave confidered, I think 
there is not any occafion for our doing that 
to-day; for there is plenty of promtons for 
us, and fome to {pare. 

H3 Diminiki, 
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Daminiki, difpleafed at this obfervation, 
exclaimed,—What! Doft thou ferve his 
Highnefs, the Raja, merely for the fake of 
food? This is very unwife ; as is declared 
in thefe lines: 


By the wife the patronage of princes is fought 
to gain the afliftance of friends, as well as 
aid againft the treachery of encmies ; for, 
who doth not fimply fill his belly ? 

They fay, 

Let him live, in whom living many live. 
Doth not even the booby fill his belly with 
his bill? 

Obferve: 

What man with five Pédrins'” is reduced to 
fervitude? Who upon a parallel with 
riches is not found by riches >" 

Mankind being by birth upon an equality, 
the ftate of fervitude is reproachful. He 
who is not the firft of his species, is 
counted among thofe who are dependents. 

It is faid alfo, 

The difference which is between horfes, ele- 
phants, and vehicles; wood, ftone, and 
cloth ; women, men, and water, is 2 very 
great difference. 

For, 
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For, 

A dog having found a bone with a few finews 
fticking about it, dirty, loathfome, and 
without a bit of meat upon it, is rendered 
exceedingly happy, although it be not fuf- 
ficient to fatisfy his hunger. 

Whilft, 

The lion permitteth the jackal to come 
near and efcape, and killeth the elephant. 
Every man, although reduced to diftrefs, 
Jongeth for fruit fuitable to his ftrength. 


Obferve the difference in the behaviour of 
him who ferveth, and of him who is ferved: 


Shaking the tail, falling down at the feet, 
and, proftrated upon the ground, looking 
up at his face and ftomach: all this the 
dog performeth to his mafter who feedeth 
him. But the noble elephant looketh 
boldly, and eateth not, unlefs he liketh, 
with an hundred kind entreaties. 

But, 

That life, although it endure but for a mo- 
ment, which is celebrated by mankind, as 
being attended by knowledge, valour, and 
renown, is, by thofe who know it, alone 

diftinguifhed 
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diftinguifhed by the name of life. A crow 
liveth a long time, and a raven eateth. 
or, 

How is that brute-like man diftinguifhed 
from a beaft, whofe underftanding is void 
of the power to difcriminate between good 
and evil, who is deftitute of the many be- 
nefits of the facred records, and whofe only 
inclination is the filling of his belly ? 


But what have we, interrupted Kirattiki, 
to do with thefe reflections; we, who are of 
little power, and not the principal? Ina 
very fhort interval of time a minifter may 
enjoy the principal ftation, or the reverfe, 
replied Daminaka; for, they fay, 


No one is, by nature, noble, refpected ‘of 
any one, nor a wretch. His own actions 
conduct him either to wretchednefs, or to 
the reverfe. 

Again: 

As by repeated efforts, a ftone is mounted 
upon the fummit of a hill, and inftantly 
thrown down; fo may we ourfelves, by 
our virtues and our vices, be elevated and 
caft down, 

But 
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But after all, obferved Karittika, what is 
it thou art {peaking of? The curious ftory, 
replied Damanaka, of his highnefs Pééngi- 
laki’s returning without drinking, and ftay- 
ing at home. What! demanded Kirittaka, 
art thou acquainted with it? Is there any 
thing, faid Damanaka, unknown to a wile 
man? It is faid, 


A declared meaning is comprehended even 
by brutes: Horfes and elephants under- 
ftand when they are told; but a wife man 
findeth out even what is not declared. 
The advantage to be derived from our 
fenfes is to conceive what is only fignified 
by another. 


Then, I will now, through the opportunity 
given by his fears, turn the fault to my 
own advantage, with the fuperiority of wif- 
dom ; for, 


He is a wife man who knoweth, that his 
words fhould be fuited to the occafion, his 
love to the worthinefs of the objeét, and 
his anger according to his ftrength. 


Friend, 
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Friend, faid Karattaka, thou art unac- 
quainted with the ways of fervice. 


He who entereth uncalled for, unqueftioned 
fpeaketh much, and regardeth himfelf with 
fatista€tion, to his prince appeareth one of 
a weak judgment. 


How am I therein ignorant of the ways of 
fervice? demanded Daminik3 ; for, 


Is there any thing of its own nature beauti- 
ful or not beautiful? The beauty of a 
thing is even that by which it fhincth.’” 

One of a found judgment having purfued a 
man with thofe very qualities of which he 
is pofleffed, may prefently lead him into 
his power. 

Again : 

Upon hearing, Who is bere? he fhould an- 
fwer, I!—pleafe to command. And he 
fhould execute the orders of his fovercign 
to the beft of his abilitics, 

It is faid, 

Difobedience of orders to the fovereign, dif- 
refpect to the Brahmins, and a feparate 

bed 
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bed to women, is death without the appli- 
cation of a knife. 
Again: 

He who is fteady in trifling matters, wife, 
like a fhadow conftantly in attendance, 
and who being ordered may not hefitate, 
is a proper perfon to dwell in the court of 
a prince. 


Sometimes, obferved Karattaka, thy mafter 
is difpleafed with thee for thy unfeafonable 
intrufions. It is true, replied Dimanika ; 
neverthelefs, attendants muft, unavoidably, 
make their appearance. They fay, 


The non-commencement of any thing, from 
the fear of offence, is the mark of a weak 
man. Who, brother, leaveth off eating 
entirely, from the dread of indigeftion ? 

Obferve : 

The fovereign ferveth the man who is near 
him, although deftitute of learning, of no 
family, or without acquaintance. Princes 
often, like women and vines, twine about 
him who fitteth by his fide.” 


Well, faid Karattiki,if thou go there, what 
wilt thou fay to his highnefs? ‘Attend, re- 
plied 
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plicd Damanaka: Firft of all 1 will find out 
whether he is attached to me, or not attached. 
What figns, demanded Karattaki, are there 
of fuch a difcovery? I will tell thec, faid 
Dimanika; the figns of attachment are, 


Joy at difcovering at a diftance, great attcn- 
tion and refpeéct in enquiries, commending 
qualifications in abfence, and remember- 
ing in thofe things which are favourites. 

Such knowledge of attachment, even in a 
fervant, is an addition to one’s happinefs. 
The marks of attachment, even to a fault, 
are an accumulation of virtues. 

A wife man may alfo difcover thefe figns in 
thofe fervants who are not attached: 
Squandering of time in idlenefs, increafing 
of hopes, and deftroying the fruit." 


When I have made this dilcovery, I will de- 
clare what my purpofe fhall be. Karittika 
then faid,—Notwithftanding this, it doth 
not behove thee to fpeak until thou haft 
found a proper opportunity. For, 


Even Vréchifpatté,"* fhould he utter words 
unfeafonably, would incur contempt for 
his underftanding, and cternal difgrace. 

Do 
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Do not be alarmed, my friend, cried Di- 
miniki, I hall not fpeak unfeafonably ; for, 


In misfortune, in error, and when the time 
appointed for certain affairs is about to 
elapfe, a fervant, who hath his matter’s 
welfare at heart, ought to fpeak unafked. 


Indeed, if I were not to give my counfel 
whenever I find an occafion, my office of 
counfellor would be ufelefs. 


The qualification by which a man earneth 
his bread, and for which he is celebrated 
in the world, fhould be nourifhed and im- 
proved.” 


Then, peace be with thee! for know that I 
am going, concluded Diminaki. And may 
fuccefs attend thy defign! replied Karittaka. 


Diméanaki, accordingly, repaired into the 
prefence of Péngiliki, with hefitation, as it 
were; but as he was difcovered by the Raja 
at fome diftance, he entered with great marks 

~of refpeét, and having performed that mode 
of proftration which is called Afhttangi- 
pata, 
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pat?,“* he drew near; and the lion, ftroking 
him with his right paw, the toes of which 
were diftinguifhed by ornaments, accofted 
him in the following words, which were pre- 
ceded by a great many compliments:—lIt is 
long fince I have feen you, Sir! 


Diminiki replied,—I have not the leaft 
occafion to attend your divine feet; never- 
thelefs, a fervant fhould indifpenfably attend 
the prefence at proper times; and thence it is 
that I am now here. 


Thofe who are penetrated with the timid 
principles of their inftructors, defpife the 
fpeeches of thofe, when approaching the 
prefence of the fovereign, by whom, in 
wars, Sdéribhéé’ of ponderous form and 
tall, the carth everlaftingly to be adored, 
hath been pierced by the fall of an hun- 
dred weapons, 

Another poet fays : 

The man whofe heart is tainted with fear, 
although profufe of fpeech, in the prefence 
of the king, amongft learned men, or in 
the company of women well inclined for 
a hufband, is a coward. 

There 
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There is a ufe for the moft trifling imple- 
ments; as is mentioned in thefe lines: 


Sovereigns, O prince, have occafion even for 
ftraws, and things to rub the teeth, or 
pick the ears; but how much more for an 
able {peaker, and a dexterous obviator of 
difficulties? 


Perhaps my noble mafter fufpeéts, that being 
oppreffed with years, my underftanding is 
loft; for, 


Thofe who are poffeffed of good or bad qua- 
lities are not fenfible of it themfelves. 
‘The good traveller doth not perceive that 
the Kaftooréeka™ hath any enjoyment of 

+ her precious perfume. 
Neverthelefs, 

Although a gem may tumble at the feet, 
and a piece of glafs be worn upon the 
head, yet, at the feafon of buying and 
felling, glafs is glafs, and gems are gems. 

It fhould not be fufpected of a man, whofe 
life hath been {pent in noble deeds, that 
his reafon is loft, when he is only in- 
“olved in trouble. A fire may be over- 
turned, but its flame will never defcend. 

Pleafe 
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Pleafe your divine highnefs, the mafter 
thould conduét himfelf with diftinction ; for, 


When the matter paffeth over all alike, with- 
out diftinétion, then the endeavours of 
thofe who are capable of excrtion are en- 
_ tirely loft. 

There are, O Raja, three degrees amongit 
mankind: the higheft, the loweft, and the 
middling; and accordingly, they fhould 
be engaged in three degrees of employ- 
ment. 

Servants and houfes fhould be fuited to the 
fituation, A gem fhould not be placed at 
the feet. The fame is to be underftood of 
an able man. 

Thus: 

If a gem be difcovered at the feet, which is 
worthy to be worn in an ornament of 
gold, and it doth not complain,” and it 
doth not alfo appear with fplendour, he 
who placed it there is to be fpoken to. 

Obferve: 

This i¢ 2 wun of judgment, and attached; and 
thts a giddy fellow, and undifciplined. The 
chief, who knoweth how to judge of fére 
vants in this manner, is well ferved. 

They 
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They fay, . 

A horfe, a weapon, a book, a Veena,” a 
{peech, and a man or woman, are, or are 
not, to be employed, when their merits 
have been examined. 

Again : 

What is to be done with a faithful fervant 
who is without ability; or with an able 
man who is an opponent? It doth not 
behove thee, O Raja, to defpife either the 
one or the other. 

For, 

‘The attendants of a prince, becaufe of his 
difrefpeét, grow thoughtlefs; and by that 
example, men of judgment forbear to go 
near him. 

When a kingdom is forfaken by its wife 
men, the adminiftration ceafeth to be effi- 
cacious; and for want of good regulations, 
the whole nation finketh, without power 
to refift, 

Again: 

Mankind are for ever wont to refpect him 
who is refpetted by.the prince; for he ho 
ye difgrate with the fovercign is di 
ipected by all. es 


I What 
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‘What wife men have declared proper, may 
be received even from achild. When the 
fun is invifible, how ufeful is the appear- 
ance of the lamp? 


Weare your faithful fervants, attached to 
your highnefs’s feet; and we have no other 
place of refuge. 


It is good, replied Pééngilaki; but what 
of all this, Daminaki? Thou haft been 
for a long time our head Mantréé-péstra;'” 
whither, then, haft thou been wandering in 
purfuit of vulgar fayings? Thou art now 
even prime minifter. 


Diminiki then faid,—May it pleafe your 
divinity, I am about to propofe a queftion : 
‘What was the reafon your highnefs, when 
oppreffed with thirft, refufed to drink, and 
now remains at home in a ftate of amaze~ 
ment? 


It is xrall fpoken, anfwered Pééngaliki. 
Hew pleafant it is to repofe a fecret ina 
piace of confidence! I am about to tell ths.’ 
Attend! Know that this foreft is infefted. 

by 
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by fome beaft, before unknown to us; where- 
fore it behoveth us to abandon it. Haft 
thou not heard a ftrange loud noife? To 
judge by his voice, the ftrength of this mon- 
fter mutt be exceffive ! 


Pleafe your divinity, replied Damanaki, 
there is indeed great caufe for apprehenfion. 
We too have heard the voice; but he is un- 
worthy to be a minifter, who, in the firft in- 
ftance, advifeth either to quit the field, or to 
fight. Befides, your highnefs has now an 
opportunity to experience the ufe of your 
fervants; for, 


By the touchftone of misfortune a man dif- 
covercth the quality of wife, relations, and 
fervants; and of his own ftrength and 
judgment, 


It is good, replied the lion; but I am pre- 
vented by my great apprehenfions. 


Diminiki having confidered what he 
fhould do, at length faid,—What! “ut thou 
forak to us about a total abdication olf the 
yoyment of thy dominions? I tell your 
12 highnefs 
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highnefs plainly, that as long as I live, I 
fhall not be afraid; but it is neceflary that 
the minds of Karatt#k and the reft fhould 
be pacified alfo; for in times of neceffity, it 
is difficult to affemble people together. 


After that Karittiki and Diminiki to- 
gether, having received their fovereign’s 
gracious commiffion, promifed to defeat 
the threatened danger, and departed accord- 


ingly. 


As they were going along, Karittaki faid 
to Damaniki,—Is the caufe of apprehenfion 
poffible to be defeated, or not poffible? Till 
this had been determined, why did we, in 
promifing to apply a remedy, accept of this 
great appointment? For it is faid, that no 
one, unlefs he hath the power to perform, 
fhould accept of any one’s commiffion, and, 
in particular, that of a king. 

Obferve, 

He is all-glorious, on whofe pleafure for- 
tune waiteth, in whofe valour victory, and 
in we>#-dnger death. 

The/fovereign, although but a child, is no’ 
to be defpifed, but to be refpected as & 


man; 
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man; or as a mighty divinity, who pre- 
fideth in human form. 


Diminaka, laughing, faid—Hold thy 
peace, friend; I am acquainted with the 
caufe of this fear: It is only the bellowing 
of a bull, our proper food, as well as that of 
the lion. If this be the cafe, obferved Ki- 
rittiki, why were not his highnefs’s fears 
inftantly appeafed? If, replied Damanaka, 
they had been fatisfied immediately, how 
would this great commiffion have been ob- 
tained? They fay, 


The mafter foould never be rendered free from 
apprebenfion by bis fervants; for a fervant 
having quieted the fears of his maffer may 
experience the fate of Dadbivhirna.” 


How was that? demanded Karattéki; and 
Dimanika related the following ftory. 


Fasrtzs IV, 
UPON the mountain Arbédas-s2kkhir’, 
ere was a Lion, whofe name was ee 
‘yeekrimi, the tips of whofe mane a Moufe 
was wont to gnaw, as he flept in his den. 
T2 The 
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The noble beaft, having difcovered that his 
hair was bitten, was very much difpleafed; 
and as he was unabie to catch the offender, 
who always flipped into its hole, he medi- 
tated what was beft to be done; and having 
refolved, faid he, 


Whofo hath a trifling enemy, who is not to 
be overcome by dint of valour, fhould cm- 
ploy againft him a force of his own Like- 
nefs. 


With a review of this faying, the lion re- 
paired to the village, and by means of a piece 
of meat thrown into his hole, with fome 
difficulty caught a cat, whofe name was Did- 
héékirnd. He carried him home, and the 
moufe, for fome time not venturing out for 
fear, the lion remained with his hair un- 
nipped. At length, however, the moufe was 
fo opprefled with hunger, that creeping 
about, he was caught and devoured by the 
cat. The lion now no longer hearing the 
noile, ofthe moufe, thought he had no fur- 
ne occafion for the fervices of the cat, and 
fo began to be fparing of his allowaitery 
and, in confequence, poor pufs pined awa} 

and 
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and died for want. Wherefore, I fay,—-The 
mafter foould never be rendered Sc. 


After this Damanaki and Kiarittik’ ad- 
vanced towards the bull Sing-jéevaki; and 
Kirittaki feated himfelf in ftate at the foot 
of a tree, whilft Daminika addreffed the bull 
in thefe words:—Friend bull, faid he, he 
who is fitting there is appointed General for 
the protection of thefe forefts, by Raja Pétn- 
giliki, Then Karittiki gravely faid,— 
Conse here direétly, or elfe retire at a diftance 
from thefe woods, otherwife the fruits of 
thy difobedience will be painful. The poor 
bull, ignorant of the affairs of the country 
he was in, fearfully advanced towards Ki- 
rittiki, and made him a profound reverence. 
It is faid, 


Wifdom is of moreconfequence than ftrength. 
The want of it is a ftate of mifery. The 


Dééndééma™ proclaimeth this, founding, 
The miferable are defeated, 


Sing-jeéviki, with a loud vise, faid,— 
What, O General, am I to do? Aw Ki- 
rittaki replied,—if it be thy with to femain 

i in 
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in thefe forefts, bow down to the dutt of his‘ 
highnefs’s feet. Give me thy word, that 
there is no danger, {aid Sing-jéevaki, and 
upon thofe terms I am ready to go. Thefe 
fufpicions, obferved Karattdka, are unne- 
ceflary; for, 


The tempeft never rooteth up the grafs, 
which is feeble, humble, and fhooteth not 
upon high; but exerteth its power even to 
diftrefs the lofty trees; for the Great ufe 
not their might, but upon the Great, 


Saying this, leaving Sing-jéévaka at a little 
diftance, they repaired unto the prefence of 
the lion, by whom having been received with 
attention, they made their reverence, and fat 
down; and the Raja was well pleafed— 
Know, your highnefs, faid Dimanaki, we 
have feen this animal, and he is humbled; 
neverthelefs, he is of amazing ftrength! 
According to your divine commands, he is 
defirous of vifiting your highnefs’s feet, 
wherefore, arm yourfelf, and let him draw 
near; for, 7 

om 


The/oank is penetrated by the waters, al-' 
theugh proteéted by a charm; friendthip 
is 
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is broken by malicioufnefs, and a coward 
is to be overcome by words alone. 


By this it is feen that one fhould not be 
alarmed at a mere found; for, it is faid, 


It is not proper to be alarmed at a mere found, 
when the caufe of that found is unknown, A 
por woman" obtaineth confequence for dif~ 
covering the caufe of a found. 


The lion afked how that was; and Dami- 
naka recounted the following ftory. 


Fasiz V. 

BETWEEN the mountains Sréé-pirvata 
there is acity called Brahma-pddréé,”” the 
inhabitants of which ufed to believe, that a 
certain giant, whom they called Ghintta- 
kirna,"™ ifefted one of the adjacent hills. 
The faétwas thus: A thief, as he was run- 
ning away With a bell he had ftolen, was 
overcome and devoured by a tiger; and the 
bell falling from his hand having been picked 
up by fome monkeys, every now and then they 
ufed toring it. Now the people of the jown 
finding that a man had been killed fhere, 

and, 
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and, at the fame time, hearing the bell, ufed 
to declare, that the giant Ghintta-karni be- 
ing enraged, was devouring a man, and ring~ 
ing his bell; fo that the city was abandoned 
by all the principal inhabitants. At length, 
however, a certain poor woman having con- 
fidered the fubject, difcovered that the bell 
was rung bythe monkeys. She accordingly 
went to the Raja, and faid,—If, divine Sir, 
I may expect avery great reward, I will en- 
gage to filent this Ghinti-kirna. The Raji 
‘was exceedingly wel’ pleafed, and gave her 
fome money. So having difplayed her con- 
fequence to the priefthood of the country, 
to the leaders of the army, and to all the ret 
of the people, fhe provided fuch fruits as fhe 
conceived the monkeys were fond of, and 
went into the wood ; where ftrewing them 
about, they prefently quitted the bell, and 
attached themfelves to the fruit. The poor 
woman, in the mean time, took away the 
bell, and repaired to the city ; where fhe be- 
tame an object of adoration to its inhabi- 
tants. Wherefore, I fay, 


Ue + not proper to be afraid of a mere fund, Se. 


Having 
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Having concluded his ftory, Damindka 

and Karittiki brought Singjéé-viki, and 
introduced him to the lion; after which the 
bull refided in that foreft in great good fel- 
lowfhip. 
“Sometime after, a brother of the lion's, 
whofe name was Stébdha-kirn3,"’ coming to 
fee him, Pééngilika having entertained him, 
they went forth to hunt for prey. Upon 
their return, Sang-jéévaki afked the lion 
what was become of the flefh of the deer 
which had been killed that day; and the 
Raja told him that Diminika and Karattika 
knew. Let it be underftood, faid Sing- 
jéevika, whether there is or is not any. 
There is not, then, replied the lion, laugh- 
ing. What! faid Sing-jéévaka, has fo much 
fiefh becn caten by thofe two? Eaten, watted, 
and given away, anfwered the lion ; and this 
is what happens every day. How are fuch 
things tranfacted, demanded the bull, with- 
out the knowledge of your highnefs? Why 
not? faid the lion. Becaufe it is not proper, 
obferved the bull: for it is faid, 


A fervant fhould never do any thing of him- 
felf, without having informed te fove- 
reign 
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reign his mafter ; except it be what he may 
do to prevent a misfortune. 
Again: 

The minifter fhould be like a Kimandil35,"* 
in which there is depofited a vaft collection. 
Of what ufe to a fovereign is a poor idle 
fool, ora mere empty hull? 

For, 

He is the beft minifter who enricheth the 
ftate but a Kakéénéé.’” The treafury is 
the vitals of him who hath a treafury,"* 
The animal fpirits are not the vitals of 
princes. 

For a man will not arrive at the ftate of be- 
ing refpected by any other means. When 
aman is deftitute of riches, he is fome~ 
times forfaken, even by his wife, and how 
much more by others! 


What great evils thefe are alfo in a ftate! 


Obferve: 

Great expenditures, and the want of infpec- 
tion; fo, unlawful accumulation, plun- 
dering, and a diftant fituation,”” are. called 
thelzvils of the treafury. 

The 
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‘The rich man fpendeth like Vifravin3,"" who 
{quandereth, according to his inclinations, 
his income immediately, without regard to 
its amount. 


Stabdhi-karna the Raja’s brother having 
attended to thefe words of the bull, declared 
his fentiments as follows : 

Hear me, brother; It is my opinion, that 
thefe two, Karattikd and Daimanaki, being 
employed in the fuperintendance of the affairs 
of peace and war, arc improper perfons to 
prefide at the head of the treafury. I will 
juft repeat what I myfelf have heard upon 
the fubjeét of perfons to be employed, 

Attend then: 

A prieft, a foldier, and a relation, are not 
proper to be employed at the head of 
affairs. The prieft, even when the object 
for which he was engaged hath been com- 
pleated, refufeth to refign. 

If a foldier be employed in an affair, he di- 
rectly fheweth his fword; and the rela- 
tion, prefuming upon his relationfhip, 
fwalloweth up all the profits. 

If an old fervant be appointed, he will be 
fearlefs, even in the commiffion of crines; 

‘and, 
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and, in defpite of his mafter, he may quit 
his fervice without reproof, 

One who hath been ufeful, in offending, pay- 
eth no attention to his offence. He maketh 
his fervices a ftandard, under which to 
plunder and deftroy. 

What minifter is inattentive amongft riches? 
The man forceth himfelf to be attached; 
and from intimacy" he is for ever fure to 
behave with infolence ‘and contempt. 

A minifter is always incorrigible, when he 
fhall be grown too great. It is a maxim 
of thofe who are efteemed perfect, that 
abundance is the perverter of reafon, 

The man who thinketh of nothing but the 
acquifition of wealth, always devourcth 
the whole without referve. The cagle and 
the vulture may ferve a prince as examples 
of fuch a minifter. 

Not taking the advantages which are found,” 
concealing the expenditure of things, in- 
attention, want of judgment, and the be- 
ing addiéted to pleafures, are all faults in 
a minifter. 

The collection of the revenues is the bufinefs 
of the officers; but a conftant circumfpec- 
tion, the -payment of ftipends, and of the 

) return 
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retum for labour, are the duties of the 
fovereign. 

‘Until they are preffed, they will not difgorge 
the royal treafures they have embezzled; 
for the officers of revenue, for the moft 
part, are a corrupt clafs. 

And the compulfive power of the fovereigns 
of the earth fhould be exerted repeatedly 
upon their officers? for will a piece of 
cloth, by being once fqueezed, yield up all 
the water it may have imbibed ? 


The whole of this advice, concluded the 
lion’s brother, fhould be put in practice, as 
often as there is found occafion. 


The Raja then faid,—It is even fo, that 
thefe two are not always ready to obey my 
commands. And that, replied his brother, 
is at no time becoming in them: for, 


A fovereign fhould not forgive thofe who 
difobey his commands, although they were 
his fons. Efpecially if it be to the hurt 
of the revenue, or relative to any thing he 
may have fixed his heart upon. 


Particularly as it is declared, 
The 
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The Raja fhould, like a father, protec his 
fubjeéts from robbers, from the officers of 
government, from the common enemy, 
from the royal favourites, and from his 
own avarice. 


Brother, continued he, let my advice be 
followed: We have made our meal for to- 
day. Then let the bull, Sang-jééviki, who 
eats nothing but grafs and corn, be appointed 
to fuperintend the provifions. 


After that, he being appointed accord- 
ingly, the lion and the bull paffed their time 
together in great mutual kindnefs. But the 
two jackals, upon experiencing a relaxation 
in ferving out the provifions to the officers 
and dependants, began to confult together 
what was to be done, It is an evil of our 
own feeking, faid Damanaka, and it is not 
proper to lament about a misfortune of one’s 
own making. 


I, for baving touched Swirnd-rekba; the 
barber's wife, for having bound herfelf, the 
merchant, for having attempted to fal a 
Le : 4 thefe Suffered for their own faults. 


F : How 
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How was this? demanded Karitt#ka; and 
Déaminaki related the following ftories : 


Fasre VI. 

IN the city which is called Kanchini- 
podra’™ there was a Raja, whofe name was 
Véri-véékrim’."* Once upon a time, as 
his chief officer of juftice was conducting a 
certain barber to the place of execution, one 
Kiandarpi-kétéé, who was a traveller, accom- 
panied by a merchant, taking him by the 
tkirt of his garment, cried out,—This man 
is not guilty! How fo! faid the king’s offi- 
cers; not guilty, fayeft thou? Hear me! faid 
he, and he immediately began to repeat thefe 
lines :—Having touched Swirna-rékba, Se. 
‘What does this mean demanded the officers; 
and the traveller recounted the following 
adventure 


The king of Séénghali-dwéep3,"* whofe 
name is Jéémddti-ketss,"” hath a fon called 
Kandarpa-ketéd,"" and Iam he. One day 
a boat-man, who attended in the pleafure 
gardens, told me, that on the fourth day of 
the moon, there was to be feen in the fea, 
which was near, under what had the ap- 


K pearance 
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pearance of “the Kalp’-tird3, or tree of 
thought, feated upon a filver fofa, orna- 
mented with a fringe of precious gems, a 
certain nymph playing upon a Veena," as it 
were the goddefs Likfhméé.”” At the pro- 
per time I fent for the boat-man, and getting 
into the boat, fet fail for the appointed place ; 
and there I beheld a damfel, with only one 
half of her body appearing above the furface 
of the water. In fhort, attra¢ted by the 
beautifulnefs of her appearance, I gave a 
jump with intention to catch her; but fail- 
ing, I laid hold of a branch of the tree of 
thought, and was immediately tranfported to 
her golden palace ; where I found her wait- 
ing in an apartment of gold, feated upon a 
bed of the fame materials, attended by Vééd~- 
ya-dharéés."" Ino fooner faw her, than, 
fpying me at adiftance, the addreffed me 
with refpect, and offered to be my bride, to 
which I confented with my eyes; and we 
were immediately united by that mode of 
marriage which is called Gandharvi-véé- 
vahi.”” Her name was Ritna-minjaréé,"” 
and fhe was the daughter of Kandirpa- 
kélee,* the king of the Véédya-dhira. ” One 
day, al we were in private together, the faid, 

-—Hufband, 
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~~ 

~—Hufband, thou mayft enjoy every thing 
which is here according to thy with, except 
it be the beautiful Swarna-rékhi, a certain 
Véédya-dharée, who is not to be touched of 
any one. Sometime after this, at an enter- 
tainment, being in a merry mood, I was 
tempted to touch the orbs of her bofom, and 
for my prefumption fhe fpurned me with 
the fole of her foot; after which I found 
myfelf in this country ; and at length travel- 
ling about in great diftrefs, I chanced to dif- 
cover this city, and having wandered about 
all day, I went to fleep at the houfe of a cer- 
tain cow-keeper. This man, too, perceiving 
the feafon for the commiffion of crimes'* was 
approaching, prudently quitted the converfa- 
tion of his friends, and came home, where 
he found his wife confulting with a pro- 
curefs. So, having given her a good beat- 
ing, he made her faft to a poft, and went to 
fleep. About midnight, the fame procurefs, 
who was the barber's wife, returning, {aid to 
the cow-keeper’s wife,—Such an one, burn- 
ing with the fire of feparation, is ready to die 
for thee. Go, then, to fpeak to him, and 
return quickly ; and in the mean time, I will 
bind myfelf to the poft, and ftay till thou 

Ka thalt 
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fhalt come back. Things having been thus 
managed, it fo fell out, that the cow-keeper 
waked. Why doft thou not now go to fee 
thy gallant, my dear? faid he; to which no 
anfwer being made, he continued, faying,— 
Pray who has taught thee to be fo proud, 
that thou wilt not deign to give me an an- 
fwer? and, faying this, he got up in a great 
rage, cut off her nofe, and lay himfelf down 
to fleep again. After a while, the cow- 
keeper's wife returning, afked the procurefs 
what news. What news! faid the; look in 
my face, and fee what news! The cow- 
keeper's wife now takes her place, and binds 
herfelf to the poft as before; and the barber's 
took up her nofe and repaired to her own 
houfe. In the morning early, when the 
barber was hunting about for his razor cafe, 
his wife faid,—here is a razor, putting one 
into his hand; but as it did not chance to 
pleafe him, he threw it in a paffion upon 
the ground ; upon which his wife feized the 
occafion to cry out,—Oh! without the leaft 
provocation, he hath cut off my nofe! And 

away fhe went to the officer of juftice. 
In the mean time, the cow-keeper’s wife, 
being queftioned by her hufband, exclaimed, 
Whe 
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Who, guilty wretch, thinkeft thou, is able 
to disfigure one fo very chafteas I? The 
eight guardians of the univerfe’” are ac- 
quainted with all my aétions! Is it not faid, 


The fun and moon, fire and air, heaven, 
earth, and water; the heart, and con- 
{cience; day and night, with morning and 
evening ; juftice and all, are witnefles of a 
man’s actions? ” 


Then, let this be the trial of my innocence: 


78 


Ye mighty angels who guard the univerfe! 
if I am a chafte and virtuous wife, let this 
my countenance remain no longer with- 
out a nofe! 


Now, faid fhe, look at my face! Accord- 
ingly, her hufband, having brought a light, 
examined her face; and when he beheld that 
it was free from any appearance of having 
been wounded, he fell down at her feet, and, 
with a joyful heart, releafed her from her 
confinement, and put her into bed. And now 
I have laid before you all this, 1 cannot help 
meditating upon the circumftance of the 
bawd’s having bound herfelf; but, 

K3 Every 
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Every book of knowledge which is known 


to Odséni,"” or to Vréehifpitéé,"” is by 
nature planted in the underftandings of 
women, 

Honey dwelleth upon a woman's {peech; 
but in her breaft there is nothing but 
poifon. 


Now attend to the hiftory of the merchant: 
He left his own houfe, and after an abfence 
of twelve years, he returned to this city, hav- 
ing brought with him, from Manisétkin- 
thi," a great many jewels, and went to 
fleep at a houfe of ill fame. The miftrefs of 
the houfe had made a wooden image of a 
certain fpirit, on whofe head fhe had placed 
a valuable gem. This being told to the 
merchant, inftigated by avarice, he got up in 
the middle of the night; but juft as he had 
put his hand to the jewel, he was caught be- 
tween the arms of the image, which were 
hung by wires, and fqueezed very clofely, fo 
that he cried out with pain. The miftrefs 
of the houfe got up immediately. Ho, hol. 
mafter merchant! Thou art come from 
Manisotkanth’! Then deliver all thy jewels, 
or elfe thou wilt not be. releafed from thy 

prefent 
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prefent confinement. In fhort, he was help- 
lefs, and fo fent for all his treafures, and 
made an offering of them for his enlarge- 
ment; fince which, having been thus plun- 
dered of all his wealth, he has joined our 
party of pilgrims. 


The traveller having thus concluded the 
ftory of the merchant, the officers of juftice 
releafed the poor barber. I repeat, there- 
fore,—I for baving touched the damfel Swdrnd- 
rékba &c. Now, continued Daminak’, as 
this alfo is an evil of our own feeking, it 
does not become us to grieve about it. And 
having confidered for a moment, he added,— 
Friend, the friendthip which fubfifts between 
them was brought about by me; and, by me, 
that friendfhip may be diffolved; for, 


Skilful men make falfehood look like truth; 
and thofe acquainted with the painter’s 
art, make an even furface appear uneven. 


The underftanding which, upon unexpected occur 
rences, remaineth unaffetted, may pafi through 
the greateft dificulties; like the farmer's wife 

_ with ber two gallants. 
How 
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_ How was that? demanded Karkttéki; and 
Daminaki recounted the following ftory : 


Fasre VII. 


AT a place called Dwarivateé,"" a certain 
farmer had a beautiful wife, who ufed to 
keep company with the fon of the magiftrate 
of the place; according to thefe fayings : 


The fire is never fatisfied with the addition 
of fuel, the ocean with the influx of rivers, 
the angel of death with the mortality of 
all things which have life, nor a beau- 
tiful woman with the conqueft of all man- 
kind! 

‘Women are never to be rendered faithful and 
obedient; no, not by gifts, nor by ho- 
nours, nor by fincerity, nor by fervices, 
nor by feverity, nor by precepts! 

Women will prefently forfake a hufband, 
who is poffeffed of every good quality; re~ 
putable, comely, good, obfequious, rich, 
and generous, to fteal to the company of 
fome wretch, who is deftitute of every ac- 
complifhment and virtue! 

Warmed with the heat of the fire of a highly 
inflamed paffion, &¢.'" 

A woman 
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A woman fleeping upon a painted bed at eafe 
doth not experience fo much delight, as 
upon the bare ground ftrewed with impu- 
rities, when fhe goeth to the enjoyment of 

_ the fociety of a ftranger. 


One day, as fhe ftood playing with the 
magiftrate’s fon, fhe happened to fee his fa- 
ther coming towards them; upon which, 
hiding the young man in the barn, fhe be- 
gan to amufe herfelf with the juftice himfelf. 
In the mean time, however, the hufband 
making his appearance, fhe haftily told the 
magiftrate to take a ftick in his hand, and 
depart in a hurry, and with his eyes flaming, 
as it were, with anger. This being done 
accordingly, the farmer came up to his wife, 
and afked her what had occafioned the juf- 
tice to be there in fuch a paffion. Why, faid 
the artful woman, you muft know, that, for 
fome caufe or other, he is angry with his 
fon, who flying here for protection, I con- 
cealed him in the barn; but the father com- 
ing, and not finding him, is gone away 
in arage. Saying this, fhe conducted her 
young gallant from the barn, and introduced 
him to her hufband ; according to this faying: 

What 
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‘What women eat, we are told, is two-fold ; 
their cunning four-fold; their perfeverance 
fix-fold ; and their paffions eight-fold.'* 


Wherefore, I repeat,—The underftanding &e. 


Be it fo, replied, Karatt3ka; but how will 
it be poffible to diffolve the ingrafted friend- 
fhip which fubfifis between them. Some 
artifice muft be thought of, replied Damia- 
n&ki; according to this faying: 


That may be effetted by fratagem, which could 
not be effected by firength. A female Crow, 
by means of a Golden Chain, caufed the death 
of a Black Serpent. 


How was this brought about? demanded 
Karittdk’; and Diamanaka told the following 
ftory. 


Fasrz VIII. 

THE female companion of a crow refided 
in a certain tree, where fhe had young ones; 
but they were all devoured by a black fer- 
pent, who concealed himfelf in the hollow 
of its trunk., Now, finding herfelf breeding 

again, 
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again, fhe faid to her mate,—My dear, let us 
abandon this tree; for we fhall never be 
able to raife any of our offsprings, becaufe 
of that vile black ferpent ; for, you know, 


A bad wife, a falfe friend, fervants who give 
pert anfwers, and living in a houfe in- 
felted by ferpents, is death, as it were, 
inevitable, 


My dear, replied the crow, thou fhalt 
have no farther caufe to be alarmed. I have 
pardoned his offence again and again; but 
this time he fhall be prevented. How, huf- 
band, faid the female, wilt thou be able to 
contend with one fo powerful? Never fear, 
anfwered her mate ; 


He who bath fenfe bath firength. Where bath 
be firength who wanteth judgment? Sce bow 
a Lion, when intoxicated with anger, was 
overcome by a Rabbit. 


How was that? demanded the female; 
and the crow related the following tale : 


Faste IX. P 
Upon the the mountain Mandird,™ there 


lived a lion, whofe name was Déérganti,"” 
who 
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who was perpetually complying with the 
ordinance for animal immolation;"” {0 that, 
at length, all the different fpecies affembled, 
and, in a body, reprefented, that as by his 
prefent mode of proceeding, the foreft would 
be cleared all at once; if it pleafed his high- 
nefs, they would, each of them in his turn, 
provide him an animal for his daily food ; 
and the lion gave his confent accordingly. 
So every beaft delivered his ftipulated pro- 
vifion, till at length, it coming to the 
rabbit’s turn, he began to meditate in this 
manner :—Policy fhould be practifed by him 
who would fave his life; and I myfelf fhall 
loft mine, if I do not take care. Suppofe I 
lead him after another lion? Who knows 
how that may turn out for me? Then I 
will approach him flowly, as if fatigued. 
The lion, by this time, began to be very 
hungry; fo, feeing the rabbit coming to- 
wards him, he called out in a great paflion,— 
What is the reafon thou comeft fo late? 
Pleafe your highnefs, {aid the rabbit, as I was 
coming along, I was forcibly detained by 
another of your fpecies; but having given 
him my word, that I would return immedi... 
ately, Icame here to reprefent it to your 
highnefs. 
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highnefs. Go quickly, faid the lion ina 
rage, and fhew me where this vile wretch 
may be found! Accordingly, the rabbit 
conduéted the lion to the brink of a deep 
well, where being arrived,—There, faid the 
rabbit, look down and behold him; at the 
fame time he pointed to the reflected image 
of the lion in the water; who, {welling with 
pride and refentment, leaped into the well, 
as he thought, upon his adverfary; and thus 
put an end to his life. I repeat, therefore, 
He who bath fenfe Se. 


T have attended, faid the female, to all this; 
and now, do as thou fhouldeft do in this 
matter. Every day, obferved the crow, the 
King’s fon comes to bathe in the adjacent 
river. I mean to take away a golden chain’ 
he wears, when he fhall take it off, and to 
put it into the hole where the ferpent is; 
and when thofe who fhall be employed to 
hunt after it fhall fearch for it in the hollow 
of the tree, and fhall fee a black ferpent,, 
they will prefently deftroy it. Some time 
after, when the king’s fon was bathing in 
the river, the crow executed his plan; and 
the people fent to look after the golden chain 

found 
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found it in the hole, and killed the ferpent. 
Wherefore, I fay, That may be effected by fira- 
tagem, &c. If it be fo, replied Karattaka, go, 
and may thy ways be profperous! 

Diminiki, accordingly, went into the 
prefence of Pééngalaki; and having refpect- 
fully bowed, he addreffed him in thefe words: 
Pleafe your highnefs, ] am come upon an 
extraordinary piece of intelligence, which, in 
my opinion, is not aufpicious; for, 


He who hath another’s welfare at heart 
fhould, in cafes of calamity, erring from 
the right path, or when time and oppor- 
tunity are paffing away, declare his whole- 
fome counfel, even unafked. 

Again: 

The fovereign being a veffel for the diftribu- 
tion of happinefs, and not for the execu- 
tion of affairs, the minifter who hall bring 
Yuin upon the bufinefs of the ftate is a 
criminal.” 


They fay alfo, {peaking of minifters: 


Cutting off the head, or forfaking life, is 
better than negligence, from the wicked 
tuft of obtaining the ftation of the matter. 
) The 
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The lion then gracioufly afked him, what 
it was that he withed to reprefent; and Da- 
miandka replied,—Pleafe ‘your highnefs, this 
fame Sing-jéévaka is not fuch a faithful fer- 
vant to thee, but that he can fpeak difrefpect- 
fully of thy three powers” in my prefence; 
and I know he has. even an inclination for 
the fovereignty. Upon hearing thefe words, 
the lion was greatly alarmed, and remained 
in filent aftonifhment; whilft Damanakd con- 
tinued thus: Your highne(fs, in difmiffing all 
your minifters, and appointing this bull to 
the fuperintendance of all affairs, has com- 
mitted a great error. It is faid, 


When both the fovereign and the minifter 
are very highly exalted, Srée"” ftandeth 
tottering with both her legs. That fe- 
male, by nature, being unable to fupport 
fo great a load, is obliged to forfake one 
of the two. 

And again: 

‘When a ruler of the earth maketh one man 
the prime and only minifter of his domi- 
nions, and weakly confideth in him, he 
becometh intoxicated with power, and is 
banifhed for negligence. The defire of 

liberty. 
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fiberty maketh an impreffion in the breaft 
of him who hath been expelled; ard at 
length, with that with of liberty, he medi- 
tateth the death of his fovereign. 
They fay, 

It is beft to tear up by the roots, a rotten 
tooth, a faithlefs fervant, and a wicked 
minifter, 

And that 

The fovereign who fhall make fortune de- 
pend upon the minifter, will, upon an 
emergent occafion, be at a lofs, like a 
blind man without a guide. 

Particularly as, 

A minifter who is grown too great is never 
to be corrected; and men who are efteemed 
perfect have declared, that exaltation is 
an intoxicater of the mind. 


The bull proceedeth in every affair accord~ 
ing to his own inclinations; and your high- 
nefs knows what is faid upon fuch an occafion. 


There is not that man in the world who doth 
not long for fortune; and who doth not 
look at another’s wife, if beautiful and 
young, with a degree of defire to poflefs 


her. The 
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The lion having confidered for a moment, 
replied,—’Tis well; but provided it be as 
thou reprefenteft, fill I have a great regard 
for Singjéévik4; and obferve, that 


He who is dear to one, is dear even in the 
very commiffion of a fault. When the 
materials of a houfe are burnt, upon whofe 
fire falleth difgrace? 


Pleafe your highnefs, faid Damaniki, that 
even fhould not be; but it is true, that 


The man on whom the fovereign placeth an 
extraordinary degree of regard is the fa- 
vourite of fortune; whether he be a fon, 
a minifter, or a ftranger. 

And pleafe to obferve, 

To the unkind the ruin of the worthy bring- 
eth delight. Fortune delighteth to be 
where there is a babbler, and a liftener."* 


And thus a primitive fervant is neglected, 
and a ftranger promoted. They fay, 


A prince fhould not, becaufe of the offence 
of an old fervant, entertain a ftranger, left, 
L between 
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between. them diffentions, be created in 
the ftate. 


Thy words, exclaimed the lion, fill me 
with aftonifhment! Didft thou not thyfelf 
quiet my apprehenfions, and prefent him to 
me? How then, now he is promoted, can 
he meditate evil? 


Pleafe your highnefs, faid Damanaki, 


The wicked, even whilft receiving favours, 
incline to their natural difpofitions, asa 
dog’s tail, after every art of anointing and 
chaffing, to its natural bend. 

A cur’s tail may be warmed, and preffed, and 
bound round with ligatures, and, after a 
twelve year’s labour beftowed upon it, {till 
it will return to its natural form. 

Again: 

In gratifying the wifhes of men of vicious 
principles, when fhall we find improve- 
ment, happinefs, and purity? If the tree 
be poifonous, the fruit is unwholefome, 
although {prinkled with the water of im- 
mortality. 

Wherefore, I fay, 
He 
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He who doth not with another’s ruin, fhould, 
even unaiked, {peak to him for his good. 
This is a fupreme duty, and the contrary 
is the opinion of bad men. 

For it is declared, 

He is kind, who guardeth another from mis- 
fortune; that is an action, which is free 
from impurity; fhe is a woman, who can 
command herfelf; he is a worthy perfon, 
who is much refpeéted by good men; he 
is a minifter, who doth not behave with 
infolence and pride; he is happy, who is 
forfaken by his paffions; that is friendfhip, 
which is not feigned; he is a man, who 
doth not fuffer his members and faculties 


prc 


to give him uneafinefs, 


But if when all the inconveniences refpect- 
ing Sangjéevaka have been pointed out, your 
highnefs does not abandon him, there is no 
blame in your fervant. It is faid, 


‘When a prince is attached to his inclinations, 
he neither counteth the bufinefs which 
fhould be done, nor his own benefit. He 
proceedeth at liberty, wherever his paffions 
lead him, like an intoxicated elephant. 

Lez At 
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At length, when puffed up with pride, he 
falleth into a profound melancholy, he 
throweth the blame upon his fervants, and 
doth not difcover his own mifconduét. 


To all this the lion obferved,—'Tis faid, 


One fhould not lift the rod again our ene- 
mies upon the private information of an- 
other; but having, by ourfelves, made in- 
quiry, we may either punifh or commend. 

They fay alfo, 

To feize-and punifh, before due inveftiga- 
tion, may tend to our own deftruétion. 
It is like rafhly forcing one’s hand into 
the mouth of a ferpent. 


It {peaks plainly; neverthelefs, thall pro- 
ciamation be made that Singjeevakd is guilty 
of death? 


Damanika, a little confounded at this, re- 
plied,—Pleafe your highnefs, not fo by any 
means; for by fuch procedure a breach is 
produced in our fecret council; and they fay, 


Having fown the feed of fecrecy, it fhould be 
properly guarded, and not in the leaft 
broken ; 
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broken; for being broken, it will not 
profper. 
But, 
Time drinketh up the eflence of every great 
and noble aétion, which ought to be per- 
formed, and is delayed in the execution, 


This being the cafe, what hath been begun 
fhould certainly be profecuted with the ut- 
moft vigour ; for, 


The refolutions of counfel are like a timid 
warrior, who, although attended by all his 
troops, beareth not to ftand long, for fear 
of being defeated by the enemy. 


But after all, if when his offence fhall be 
proved, he fhould be pardoned, and ftill re- 
tained, it will be exceedingly improper; for, 


He who wifheth to keep a friend after he 
hath once offended, receiveth death, as the 
Aswitiréé the belly.” 

‘When a bad man is employed near one, 
whatever he doeth is unprofitable. The 
Sakddnéé and the Sakata" may here ferve 
a prince for emblems of fuch-an one, 

L3 Let 
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Let me underftand, faid the lion, what it 
is he may be able to do againft us; and Di- 
minaké replied in the following lines: 


Not knowing the nature of a man's connexions, 
how fhall we difcover what be is able to do? 
The Sea was once got the better of by a fimple 
Partridge.” 


How was that? demanded the lion; and 
Diméaniki related the following ftory : 


Fasrz X. 

ONCE upon atime a female partridge, 
who refided upon the fea fhore, finding her- 
felf pregnant, faid to her mate,—My dear, 
pray let a private place be fought convenient 
for me to be brought to bed in. Is not this 
where we are a proper place for that pur- 
pofe? demanded the partridge. No, replied 
the female, becaufe it is frequently over- 
flowed by the tide. What! exclaimed the 
male, am I fo much lefs powerful than the 
fea, that I fhould fuffer myfelf to be infulted, 
even in my own houfe? My dear! replied 
the female, laughing, there is a great diffe- 
rence between thee and the fea; otherwilfe, 

He 
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He whofe underftanding can difcern what is, 
and judge what fhould, or fhould not be 
applied to prevent misfortune, n never fink- 
eth under difficulties. 


After this, however, and in obedience to 
the commands of her mate, fhe laid her eggs 
in the fame place; and the fea, to try the 
power of the partridge, came and carried 
them off in triumph; whereupon, the poor 
female, overwhelmed with affliction, faid to 
her hufband, O mafter of my heart, what a 
misfortune has befallen us! The fea has 
ftolen all my eggs! My dear, replied the 
partridge, do not be alarmed ; but wait and 
fee what Iam capable of doing. So, upon 
faying this, he affembled all the other birds, 
and having informed them of what had hap- 
pened, one of them faid,—-We are not power- 
ful enough to contend with the mighty ocean; : 
but I recommend, that at a proper time we 
fhould go in a body, and reprefent the affair 
to the eagle,” who will eafe us of our trou- 
bles. Having confidered this propofal, they 
all repaired into the prefence of the king of 
birds, and laid their grievance before him; 
mie having heard it, .confidered for a mo- 

ment 
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ment what he fhould do:—I will, faid he 
to himfelf, ftate the cafe to the great and 
mighty lord, Narayana, the author of crea- 
tion, prefervation, and deftruétion,”” and he 
will wipe away our forrows. Accordingly, 
the eagle, attended by the reft of the birds, 
addreffed their complaint to Narayana, fay- 
ing,—O Lord! Even whilft thou art mafter, 
the fea hath dared thus to overwhelm us! 
‘The Deity having confidered their complaint, 
commanded the ocean to furrender the eggs; 
and the king of waters placed the high decree 
upon his crown, and delivered up the eggs 
accordingly; and the birds having gained 
what they wanted, returned thanks, and re- 
tired to their own abodes, I repeat there- 
fore, Not knowing &e. 


The enemy who commenceth hoftilities, 
without having confidered the tranfgref- 
fion of the law, meeteth a defeat, like the 
fea from the partridge. 


How thall we difcover, faid the lion, when 
the bull is malicioufly inclined? Your high- 
nefs, replied Damaniaka, will know when you 

: fhall 
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fhall behold him coming, with thofe wea- 
pons the tips of his horns pointed towards 
you, looking as if alarmed. Having faid this, 
he went where Singjéévaki was; and being 
in fight of him, he advanced by flow degrees, 
and made himfelf appear as if agitated by 
fomething. Health and happinefs attend 
thee! faid Singjéévaki, with great marks of 
politenefs. Alas! replied Damanak’, where 
is there any happinefs for thofe who are in 
a ftate of dependance? For, 


The fortunes of thofe who ferve princes are 
in the power of others; their minds are 
never at eafe; and they have no confidence 
even in their own lives ! 

Again: 

Who, having obtained riches, is not proud? 
From whofe misfortunes do the luxurious 
become fo? Whofe heart hath not been 
tormented: by women? Or who is dear to 
aking? Who is there not within the 
arms of Time? What beggar ever arriveth 
at confequence? Or what man who hath 
fallen into the fnares of the wicked hath 
efcaped in peace? 


Pray, 
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Pray, friend, faid the bull, inform me 
what all this means! Oh! my friend, re- 
plied he, what fhall I fay, but that I am 
very unfortunate! 


Tam now like one plunged in a deep water 
calling out for help, who findeth many 
things hanging down to affift him, which 
he neither quitteth nor taketh hold of. 

Confidence in the prince, all at once, ruineth 
one friend or other} What fhall I do? 
Whither fhall I go? Iam fallen into a 
fea of trouble! 


Having faid this, he heaved a deep figh, 
and fat down; when Sangjéévaka defired 
him to relate, more fully, the caufe of his 
uneafinefs; and Damianika with great fhew 
of fecrecy faid,—Although it be highly im- 
proper to abufe the confidence of one’s fove- 
reign, yet, as it was at our inftance thou 
cameft, it behoveth me, as I hope for wel- 
fare myfelf hereafter, to inform thee of what 
concerns thy own welfare. Attend then :-—~ 
His highnefs is very much enraged againft 
thee, and has declared in private, that he will 
have Sangjécvaka killed; and that he will 

treat 
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treat his attendants with his fiefh. The 
bull, upon hearing this, became very for- 
rowful ; whilft the artful Damanaka cried,— 
It is in vain to be melancholy; rather let 
fomething be purfued fuitable to the occa- 
fion. Sangjéévak4 was thoughtful for a mo- 
ment, and then calmly faid,—Thefe lines are 
uttered from a pious mouth: 


Unworthy to be found by bad men, fove- 
reigns, for the moft part, are cherifhers of 
the undeferving. Riches are attendants 
of the mifer; and the heavens rain plen- 
teoufly upon the mountains ! 


What is my own opinion? I know not! nor 
is this an affair to be difcovered. 


The unfortunate man who poffeffeth fplen- 
dor from the glory of him on whom he 
dependeth, will find it as fatal as a foul 
collyrium put into the eye by the hand of 
imprudence. 


But when I reflect, how hard is the fentenca, 
which hath been pronounced againft me! 


The 
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The king hath been courted with unremit- 
ting pains ; why then is he not pleafed? 
Herein is the wonder! This too is a cir- 
cumftance before unparalleled: one whilft 
he is ferved is about to be an enemy! 


Then, this may be deemed fomething in- 
explicable; but, 


The man who, having difcovered fome un- 
favourable token, giveth way to his paf- 
fions, will certainly fail in the purfuit of 
it. How fhall one give fatisfaétion to 
him, whofe mind is difpleafed without a 
caufe? 


Have I offended the king by taking grain; 
or are princes apt to become enemies with- 
out fufficient caufe? 


Dimanaka replied,—Thus it is! Hear me: 


Some are difcontented, even with the affift- 
ance of the whole body of able men; whilft 
others are pleafed when offences are com- 
mitted in their fight. The duties of fer- 
vitude are exceedingly profound: They are 

impracticable, 
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impracticable, even to thefe who are in 
the habit of doing penance; becaufe thofe 
who are not fervants for one thing alone, 
mutt fubmit to be direéted by the eye at 
the fovereign’s will. 

Again: 

Virtues amongft thofe who know what vir- 
tues are, are virtues; but when they meet 
with a fubject deftitute of good qualities 
itfelf, they become faults.” Rivers flow 
with fweet waters; but having joined the 
ocean, they become undrinkable. 

A hundred good ations are loft upon the 
unworthy; ahundred fine fpeeches are 
loft upon the ignorant; a hundred good 
qualities are loft amongft men who are 
deftitute of good qualities; a hundred times 
{peaking is loft upon thofe who are not 
inclined to converfe; a hundred under- 
ftandings are loft upon the infenfible.”” 


It is true, replied the bull, that 


Serpents are found upon the fanders tree; in 
the waters the lotus flowers with alliga- 
tors; and in the midft of full enjoyment 
thofe who difpute about the quality.” 


Away 
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Away then with uninterrupted happinefs! 


Tf the deferts were made liquid, and the wa- 
ters rendered folid; I afk if the former 
might not be paffed in boats, and the latter 
be called dry land? 

He who ferveth an unreafonable man, acteth 
as much in vain, as he who foundeth a 
trumpet in the ears of the deaf, or pre- 
fenteth a mirror to the blind.” 

The root is infefted by ferpents, the flowers 
by bees, the branches by monkeys, and 
the leaves by infects; in fhort, there is not 
a fanders tree which is not furrounded by 
the vileft impurities.” 


Our mafter, obferved Dimainaka, is one of 
thofe who carry honey in their fpeech, and 
poifon in their hearts ; according to this de- 
{cription 


Ie holdeth out his hands at a diftance ;"* he 
appeareth with a wet eye; he relinquifheth 
one half of his feat; he is fond of clofé 
embracing ; his words in converfing are 
kind and gentle; he beftoweth compli- 
ments; his infide is naught but poifon, 

whilft 
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whilft without he is covered with fweets ; 
and he is rich in extreme deceit. What 
name is there for this before unheard-of 
mimick art, which is inculcated by wicked 
men? 

It is faid, : 

The boat was invented upon croffing pieces 
of water which were difficult to pafs ; the 
lamp, upon the approach of darknefs; the 
fan, upon a defe&t of wind; and injuries, 
to gratify the pride of men blinded by in- 
toxication! In fhort, there is not any thing 
in the world, wherein the idea of inven- 
tion was not fuggefted by Providence.* 
But, in my opinion, Providence itfelf would 
fail in its endeavours to prevent what pafs- 
eth in the minds of wicked men.” 


How hard it is, exclaimed Sangjeévaks, 
that this poor feeder upon grafs and grain: 
fhould be an objeét worthy to be ruined by 
a lion! 


The difputes of two of equal ftrength and 
fortune are worthy of attention ; but not 
of two, the one great the other humble. 


What 
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What animal, being athirft, from its clear- 
nefs willingly attempteth to enter the fun 
when ftanding upon the fummit of the 
weftern mountains? The bee flyeth to 
the lotus.” 

Exoulting with the rage of madnefs he {pring- 
-eth upon the noble elephant ; or elfe, hav- 
ing quitted him without pity, he is engaged 
by his people amongft vagabonds.* 

The tree is broken down by the abundance 
of its fruit, and walking groweth tirefome 
to Séékhindéés,"” 

‘The minifter is like a beaft of burthen, who 
is Jed by {weet words. Good qualities in 
a virtuous perfon, for the moft part, are 
his enemies.” 

Princes, in general, alas! turn away their 
faces from a man endued with good qua- 
jities. Women too, often delight in thofe 
who are fond of delight. This is a falfe 
pofition, that virtue leadeth to the fociety 
of men; for mankind, generally, do not 
reckon this a noble principle.” 


It is well! continued Sangjéévaka, ad- 
drefting himfelf to Diminak3, this poor at~ 
tendant is of no efteem with the Raja ! 

It 
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It is better that the vulture fhould be followed 
by geefe, as minifters and attendants; than 
that the goofe fhould be purfued by the 
birds of prey which attend the offerings 
made to the manes of the dead. An at- 
tendant being angry may ufe even a hun- 
dred harfh expreffions; but a virtuous man 
is not to be deprived of any of his good 


ae 


qualities by his feeble affiftants. 


The bull having again confidered a while, 
continued faying,—I know not by what 
fault of mine the Raja has been injured, that 
he fhould be at variance with me! It is beft 
therefore to be for ever jealous of a prince, 


If ever the mind of a king, which is like a 
bracelet of folid cryftal, is injured by his 
minifter, who is the artift that can re- 
pair it?” 

A thunderbolt, and the power of kings, are 
both dreadful! But the former expendeth 
its fury at once, whilft the latter is con- 
ftantly falling upon our heads. 


Having pondered for a while, he faid to 
Diminiki,—It behoveth thee, my dear friend, 
M to 
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to afford me fuch advice on this fatal occa- 
fion, as the nature of the cafe feems to de- 
mand. What hath been the practice of 
many, flourifheth in misfortune. Although 
it be as thou obferveft, replied Damanaki, 
yet thofe acquainted with the rules of pru- 
dence fay,—-The lofs of one's own life Bc.""* 
May this happen to me, exclaimed Sangjée- 
vaki, in the field of battle; for death would, 
in my mind, be preferable to the imputa- 
tion of fear: At prefent that doétrine™ is 
not fuitable. 


Or dying, he obtaineth heaven; or having 
killed his enemy, the enjoyments of life. 
Both thefe hard-to-be-acquired bleflings 
are the rights of heroes. 

As out. of battle death is certain, and in the 
field life doubtful, the learned call it she 
only time of battle.* 

When out of battle he beholdeth no happi- 
nefs for himfelf, the wife man embraceth 
death fighting the foe. 

In viétory he obtaineth fortune, and in death 
celeftial beauty. Seeing that our bodies 
are fo very fragile, why fhould we hefitate 
about dying in the battle? 

Let 
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Let me clearly underftand, my friend, how 
Iam to difcover when he is determined to 
put me to death. When the Raja fhall cock 
his tail, lift up his paws, and look at thee 
with his mouth open, replied Damaniki, 
then will be the time for thee alfo to difplay 
thy prowefs, 


Strong even without vigour, who may not 
experience the fituation of being defeated? 
Obferve how fearlefly people put their feet 
upon a heap of afhes! 


But it is neceffary that every thing be con- 
duéted with the greateft privacy. Having 
faid this, Damanaka went to join Karittika; 
who afked him what was effected. Why, 
replied the former, a reciprocal breach hath 
been effected between the two. What doubt 
of it? cried Karattaka; for they fay, 


What a name is relation amongft wicked 
men? Who will not be angry when over and 
above folicited? Who groweth fatisfied 
with riches? Who, being attentive, may 
not be Jearned? 


M2 A man 
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Likewife: 

A man is rendered miferable by artful people, 
and profperous from the greatnefs of his 
foul. What, doth not a troop of villains 
act like the fire, (whofe epithet is deftroyer 
of that which is intrufted to him?) 


After this Diminika went to the lion, and 
cried out,—Pleafe your highnefs, that veffel 
of iniquity is coming! Prepare thyfelf, and let 
him approach! Having faid this, he caufed 
the lion to put himéfelf in the attitude before 
defcribed ; and Singjééviki being arrived, 
upon feeing the lion with his countenance 
thus altered, began himfelf to difplay a cor- 
refponding fhow of defiance. At length 
there enfized a furious battle, in which the 
poor bull having been killed by the lion, the 
latter overcome with fatigue, and ftanding, 
as it were, full of affliction, exclaimed,—Alas! 
what a cruel action have I been guilty of ! 


If the dominion be enjoyed by others, he 
himéelf is the veffel which containeth the 
fault. Should a prince tranfgrefs the law, 


he is like the lion after the murder of the 
elephant,” 


The 
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The lofs of territory, or of a wife and virtu- 
ous fervant, is a great lofs. The lofs of 
fervants is death to fovereigns, and the 
lofs of empire; for fervants are not eafily 
to be found.” 


‘What novelty is this? cried Damanaka, 
Tt is very unufual for one to lament having 
puta faithlefs enemy to death ; and indeed it 
is very improper to do fo. 


Or father, or if a brother; or fon, or ifa 
friend, be a confpirator againft his life, he 
fhould be put to death by a prince who 
wifheth his own welfare. 

One acquainted with the principles of juftice 
and political intereft, fhould neither be 
haftily fevere; nor ever ready to pardon, 
although money be in the hand, It is 
proper to fwallow mercy. 

It is a virtue in hermits to forgive their ene- 
mies, as well as their friends; but it isa 
fault in princes to fhew clemency towards 
thofe who are guilty. 

There is no other but ane expiation for him 
who, from pride and the luft of power, 
Shalt with for his mafter’s ftation, and that 
is death ! 

M3 A meek. 
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A mieck-hearted prince, 2 Brahman who eat- 
eth of ali things alike,’ an unruly wife, a 
bad-principled companion, an unfaithful 
fervant, and a prefumptuous fuperinten- 
dent, fhould all be put away: They are 
not worthy to be tried feven times. 


But the following lines give a very parti- 
cular piture of the behaviour of princes : 


‘The conduct of princes, like a fine harlot, is 
of many colours: True and falfe ; harfh 
and gentle ; cruel and merciful; niggardly 
and generous; extravagant in expence, and 
folicitous of the influx of abundant wealth 
and treafure. 


The lion having been thus compofed by 
the arts of Daminaki, at length recovered 
his natural temper of mind, and feated him- 
felf on his throne; and Damaniki, with his 
heart full of exultation, having wifhed vic- 
tory to the mighty king, and happinefs to 
all the world, lived ever after according to 
his with, 

Véehnds-Sirma having thus concluded 
his fecond liead, The Separation of a Favourite, 

gave 
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gave notice to the young princes; who de- 
claring they were well pleafed with it, he 
gave them his bleffing, and repeated the fol- 
lowing lines : 


May fuch a breach between friends happen 
but in the houfe of your enemies! May 
traitors, day by day, be led by Time to 
their deftruétion! May the people be per- 
petual poffeffors of abundance, and all the 
bleffings of life! And may youth for ever 
find amufement here in this pleafant gar- 
den of fable! 


CHAP. IH, 


Or Disputine. 


HE time fet apart for hearing thefe fto- 

ries being arrived, the young princes 
reminded Vééfhnéé Sarma in thefe words :-—~ 
Worthy Sir! As we are the fons of a prince, 
it will afford us very great amufement to hear 
what relates to Difputing. And Vééfhndd 
Sarma 
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Sarmi replied, If it will give you pleafure I 
will proceed to recount what is conneéted 
with that head, to which the following verfe 
is the introduction: 


In a quarrel between the Geefe and the Peacocks, 
in which is difplayed equal valour, the Gecfe, 
having trufted them, are betrayed by the Crows 
who were in the camp of the enemy. 


How was this? demanded the young 
princes; and Vééfhndo Sirmi related as fol- 
lows : 

Faste I. 

IN Karpodri-dwéépi’” there is a famous 
lake which is diftinguifhed by the name of the 
Pidmi-néélayi,™ where ufed to refide a royal 
goofe, whofe title was Héériny’-Girbhi,'* 
and who had been anointed their king by all 
the birds who are wont to frequent the waters, 


Tf there were no king, the people would 
thence be entirely ruined: they would be 
here like a boat in the water without a 
pilot. 

The king protecteth the people; and they 
fupport the greatnefs of their fovereign. 

But 
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But protection is better than greatnefs; 
for the one cannot exift without the other. 


One day as the royal goofe was fitting 
upon a bed of lotus flowers finely fpread, 
furrounded by his attendants, there arrived 
from fome diftant country a certain booby, 
whofe name was Déérghi-médkha, who, ha- 
ving made his obeifance, drew near. Déér- 
ghi-mddkhi! faid the king, thou art lately 
come from foreign countries: pray inform 
me what news. Pleafe your highnels, replied 
the booby, I have fome very important news, 
anxious to relate which I made hafte to come 
here. In Jambés-dwéépi,™” there is amoun- 
tain called Vééndhy’,"" where reigns Chéétri~ 
virni,'* a peacock, who is there king of 
the winged tribes. As I was walking one 
day over a place where the grafs and under- 
wood had been burnt down, I was difcovered 
by fome of his attendants who were pafling 
by; and upon their afking who I was, und 
whence I came, I replied, that I came from 
Karpddri-dwéépi, that I was an attendant of 
the royal goofe, king Hééranyi-Garbha, and 
that I came there out of curiofity to fee fo- 
reign countries. They then afked me which 

of 
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of thefe two countries I thought the beft; 
and I faid,—O what a queftion is this! There 
ds a vaft difference between them: Karpétri- 
dwéépi is a heaven of a place! Then what 
do you do in fuch a barren country as this? 
Come away, and accompany me into our 
country. But upon hearing me talk in this 
manner, they feemed to be very much dif- 
pleafed. They fay, — 


A draught of milk to ferpents doth nothing 
but increafe their poifon. Good counfel 
beftowed upon fools doth rather provoke, 
than fatisfy them. 


al wife man is worthy to be advifed; but an ig- 
norant one never.” Certain birds, having 
given advice to a troop of monkeys, have their 
nefis torn to picces, and are obliged to fly away. 


The royal goofe demanded to know how 
that was; and the booby repeated the follow~ 
ing ftory: 


Fasre It. 


« ON the banks of the river Nirmidi,'” 
upon a neighbouring mountain, there was a 
large 
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large Silmaléé tree, wherein certain birds were 
wont to build their nefts and refide, even 
during the feafon of the rains. One day, 
the tky being overcaft with a troop of thick 
dark clouds, there fell a fhower of rain in 
very large ftreams. The birds feeing a troop 
of monkeys at the foot of the tree, all wet, 
and fhivering with cold, called out to them,— 
Ho, monkeys! why don’t you invent fome-~ 
thing to proteét you from the rain? 


We build ourfelves nefts with ftraws collected 
with nothing elfe but our bills. How is 
this, that you, who are bleffed with hands, 
and feet, yield to fuch fufferings? ” 


The monkeys hearing this, and underftand- 
ing it as a kind of reproach, were exceedingly 
irritated, and faid amongft themfelves,— 
Thofe birds there, fitting comfortably out of 
the wind within their warm nefts, are laugh- 
ing at us! So let them, as long as the fhower 
may laf. In fhort, as foon as the rain fub-’ 
fided, the whole troop of them mounted into 
the tree, where tearing all the nefts to pieces, 
the eggs fell upon the ground and were 
broken. I fay therefore, 4 wife may is wor~ 
thy to be advifed; Ge. 

: Weil, 
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Well, faid the royal goofe, what did the 
birds fay after. they had heard this ftory? 
Why, pleafe your highnefs, they were ina 
great paffion, and afked, who made that fame 
goofe aking! Jn anfwer to which, I too, in 
the anger which fuch a queftion created, cried, 
—By whom was this fame peacock made a 
king? and, upon my faying this, they tried 
to kill me, and in return, I difplayed no little 
valour. : 


An occafional drefs to a man is as forgive- 
nefs and modefty to a woman, Courage 
when furrounded is like being captive 
amongft men endued with clemency.” 


The royal goofe fmiling at this, faid, 


A man who, having well compared his own 
ftrength or weaknefs with that of others, 
after all, doth not know the difference, is 
cafily overcome by his enemies. 


A fod is always difcovered if be flayeth too long ; 
like the Afs dreffed in a Tiger's fain, from his 
waice, 

How was this? faid the booby; and the 
royal goofe related the following tale: 
Fase 
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Fasre III. 

"AT Hafté’n’pdsrx™ there lived a certain 
dier, whofe name was Véélasi."” He hada 
jack afs who was grown exceedingly weak 
by carrying burdens too great for his ftrength, 
and, as it were, almoft at the point of death. 
In this condition the dier drefled him up in 
a tiger's fkin, and let him loofe in a field of 
corn; fo that the‘people belonging to the field 
having obferved him at a diftance, ran away 
with the idea of its being areal tiger. After 
a while, however, a man whofe bufinefs was 
to watch the field, having dreffed himfelf in 
a kind of armour made of an a(fs’s {kin, and 
furnifhed himfelf with a bow and arrows, 
ventured to approach him; and the fuppofed 
tiger, who was now grown plump and fat, 
fpying him ata little diftance, and thinking 
it was a female of his own fpecies, began to 
welcome her by fetting up a loud braying, 
and immediately trotting up before her, But 
the man having difcovered from his voice 
what he really was, the poor afs was foon 
overcome for his love. I fay, therefore, 4 

fool is always difcovered Ge. 
After that, faid the booby, the birds called 
out te me,—Rafcal! vile booby! Doft thou 
dare 
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dare {peak thus flightingly of our fovereign? 

. This is not to be fuffered by us prefently ! 
And, faying this, they began to attack me 
with their bills, and to brave me in this man- 
ner:—Obferve, thou ftupid animal! thy goofe 
is always a {oft fpiritlefs creature; although 
he is by no means fo very mild in the go- 
vernment of his dominions; but he is inca- 
pable of poffeffing as much wealth as would 
lic in the palm of one’s hand; how then fhall 
he command the univerfe? As for thyfelf, 
thou art like an angry frog; but he is thy 
fuperior. Hear this: 


A large tree, which yieldeth both fruit and 
fhade, is highly to be efteemed; but if Pro- 
vidence, per chance, may have denied it 
fruit, by whom is its fhade refufed?"” 

And, that 

Court fhould not be paid to the indigent; 
but to him on whom there is great depen- 
dance. Theelephant obtained the title of 
Vardénéé™" from his carrying water in his 
trunk. For, 

Even the greateft are reduced to littlenefs, 
and thofe of abundant qualities to infig- 
nificance, by the properties of that by 

which 
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which they are oppofed; like the royal 
elephant in the mirror. 


Befides, 

Great things may be effetted by wife counfel, 
when a fovereign enemy may be too powerful. 
Certain Rabbits were enabled to live in com- 
Sort, through the policy of one of their brethren. 


T afked them how this was? And the birds 
related as follows: 


Fasre IV. 

ONCE upon a time, for want of rain in 
due feafon, a troop of elephants being greatly 
diftreffed for water, addreffed their chief in 
thefe words :—-What refource have we, ex- 
cept in that hollow finking ground inhabited 
by thofe little animais| but deprived of that 
too, whither, Sir, blinded as it were, fhall we 
go? What fhall wedog Upon hearing their 
complaints, their chief, after travelling with 
them a great way, difcovered a fountain of 
clear water. But as many rabbits who hap- 
pened to be in their burrows were crufhed to 
death under the feet of fo many elephants 
trampling over their warren; at length, one 

of 
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of them, who was called Séél@é-Méékha,'"* 
reflected in this manner :-—This troop of ele- 
phants, oppreffed with thirft, will be coming 
here every day to drink, and, at length, our 
whole race will be deftroyed! But an old 
buck, whofe name was Vééjiyi,"” faid to him, 
—Brother, don’t be uneafy; for I am going 
to prevent what thou dreadeft. Saying which, 
he fet off to try how he could oppofe them; 
but as he went along, he began to confider 
how he fhould approach fo formidable a 
troop; for, obferved he, they fay, 


An elephant killeth even by touching, a fer- 
pent even by fmelling, a king even by ru- 
ling, and a wicked man by laughing at one. 


Wherefore, I will mount the fummit of a 
rock to addrefs the head of the troop. This 
being put in exccution accordingly, the chief 
elephant afked him who he was, and whence 
he came. Iam, he feplied, an embaffador 
fent here by the god Chindri.”* Declare the 
purport of thy commiffion, faid the elephant, 
Sir, replied the rabbit, as 


Embaffadors, even when the weapons of war 
are lifted up, fpeak not otherwife than for 
the 
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the benefit of their ftate; and although 
they fpeak boldly according as it is their 
advantage, they are not to be put to death. 


Then I will declare what are the commands 
of the god Chandra. He bade me fay, that 
in driving away, and deftroying the rabbits 
who are appointed to guard the fountain 
which is confecrated to that Deity, you have 
done ill; for, faid he, they are my guards, 
and it is notorious that the figure of a rabbit 
is my emblem.” 


The head elephant, upon hearing this be- 
ing greatly alarmed, declared that they had 
offended through ignorance, and would never 
go to the fountain again. If this be your 
refolution, faid the embaffador, go this once, 
and make your fubmiffions before the Deity 
himfelf, whom you will fee in the fountain, 
quite agitated with anger; and when you have 
pacified him, you may depart.—Accordingly, 
as foon as it was night, the embaffador Véé- 
jaya having conducted the chief of the ele- 
phants to the fountain, there fhewed him the 
image of the moon, trembling, as it were, 
upon the fmooth furface of the water; 

N and 
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and when he had made him bow down to it, 

in token of fubmiffion, he faid,—Pleafe your 
divinity! What hath been done having been 
done through ignorance, I pray thee pardon 
them! and upon faying this, he caufed the 
elephant to depart. I repeat therefore, Great 
things may be effetted Gc. 


After that, continued the booby, I ventured 
to fay, that our king too was powerful and 
valiant, upon which they laid hold of me 
with their beaks; and, afking me what bu- 
finefs I had in their country, they carried me 
before their chief Chéétri-virna ; and when 
they had fhewed me to him, bowing to their 
king, they faid,—Pleafe your highnefs, let 
this guilty booby be confined ; for he dares, 
even whilft he is travelling in our land, to 
treat with contempt your royal feet! The 
king, in anger, demanded to know whence I 
came; and they informed him, that I was 
the fervant of the goofe Héériny’-girbha, 
and that I came from Karpdori-dwéépi— 
After that, the minifter, who was a vulture, 
afked me who was the prime minifter in this 
country, and I told him, a Chakri-vaki"* 
whofe name was Know-all."” You efteem 
‘ him, 
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him, replied the vulture, becaufe he is your 
countryman ; they fay, indeed, 


A king fhould engage for his minifter one 
who is a native of his own country; pure 
in all his ways, and cleanly in his drefs ; 
not one who is an outcaft, addicted to idle 
pleafures, or too fond of women; but one 
of good repute, who is well verfed in the 
tules of difputation, is of a firm mind, 
and expert in raifing a revenue.” 


A patrot next fpoke, and obferved, that 
as Karpoori.dwéép’ was comprehended in 
Jambés-dwéépa, the authority of his Ma- 
jefty’s feet certainly extended over that coun- 
try alfo; to which the king of the birds 
replied, —Thus it is! 


Sovereigns, the libidinous, and children, with 
madmen, and fuch as are made vain by 
riches, are over anxious for what is not 
attainable, and how much more fo, for 
what is to be procured ! 


Upon this, I faid,—-But that too large a 
government do not profper, our fovereign 
N2 has 
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has a territorial right, even over Jambdi- 
dwéépa.—Let it be declared how, faid the 
parrot, and where he will give proofs of it! 
And I replied,—In battle! At this their 
king laughing, faid,—Go to thy mafter, and 
tell him to be well prepared; and upon that, 
I defired him to fend his own embaffador 
alfo. Who hall go? faid the king; for an 
embafly fuch a perfon is required as is de- 
{cribed in thefe lines : 


An embaffador fhould be a trufty fervant, 
endued with good qualifications, pure in 
his principles, clever, agreeable, unad- 
digted to fruitlefs pleafures, patient, and, 
with all, a Brahmin” who is well ac- 
quainted with the moral and religious 
cuftoms of ftrangers, and the nature of 
oppofition, 


Although there are many fuch to be found, 
ftill a Brahmin is to be preferred ; for, 


He aéteth according to the pleafure of his 
employer ; he feeketh not wealth, and doth 
not withdraw himfelf from the prefence of 

~ his‘lord; even in the hour of misfortune. 

This 
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This being the cafe, let the parrot go. Go, 
parrot, added the king, along with this per- 
fon; and, upon thy arrival, make known our 
will. It fhall be according to your high- 
nefs’s commands, replied the parrot; but this 
booby is a vile animal, and I am not ufed to 
goany where with a perfon of bad charaéter. 
They fay, 


A villain is fure to commit fome evil aétion,; 
and he fucceedeth amongft good men. 
Sééta was feized by Ravan3.” The ocean 
may have bonds." 


It is not proper eitber to flay, or to go any where, 
along with an evil-difpofed perfon. A Goofe 
Suffered for flaying with a Crow, and a Vart~ 
taka” for going with him. 


How was this? demanded the king; and 
the parrot recounted the following ftory: 


Fasre V. 

* ON a private road in Oojjéyéenee™ there 
was a large Pééppala tree, “* where lived toge- 
ther a goofe and a crow. Once upon atime 
in the cold feafon, a traveller came there, 
and having placed his bow and his arrows 

N3 fafe 
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fafe away under the tree, he went to fleep. 
A few minutes after, the fhade of the tree 
paffed away from his face, and prefently it 
was covered by the fcorching rays of the fun; 
upon feeing which, the goofe, who was in 
the tree, expanded his wings, and again a 
fhadow was formed as before. A little while 
after, in the enjoyment of a found nap, the 
man happening to open his mouth, the crow 
dropped his excrement into it, and flew out 
of the way. But the man waking, and fee- 
ing the goofe upon the tree, concluded that 
it was he; fo, being in a paffion, he took 
his bow, and with an arrow drawn home to 
his ear, fhot him dead upon the fpot.' I fay, 
therefore, It is not proper to flay, Sc. 1 will 
now relate the hiftory of the Varttiki, con- 
tinued the parrot. 


Fasrz VI. 

ONCE upon a time all the birds of the 
air went in a body upon a pilgrimage to the 
fea fide in honour of the eagle; and amongift 
the reft, the crow went accompanied by a 
‘Varttaka.” As they flew along, the crow 
repeatedly {tole and ate of fome curds out of 
a pot which a farmer was carrying upon his 
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head; but as foon as the man put the pot 
upon the ground, and faw the crow and the 
Varttaka together in the air, the former, 
being guilty, flew out of the way; but the 
latter, being but flow of flight, was caught 
and inftantly killed. I fay, therefore,—Is is 
not proper either to fay, or to go &ec. 


I then faid,—Brother parrot, what is the 
reafon thou raileft thus againft me? efteem 
thee, neverthelefs, as the feet of his highnefs! 
Be it fo, replied the parrot; but, 


When fincere and beloved friends are courted 
by thofe of bad character, it createth in 
me as much dread, as the fight of flowers 
out of feafon. 


Thy being a rafcal is made evident to me 
from thy converfation; for if there fhould be 
any falling out between our two matters, 
thy tongue will be the caufe. 


Obferve: 

A fool will rejoice and be happy, even when 
offences are committed before bis eyes. A 
certain Wheehwright put bis own wife with 
ber gallant upon his bead, 

: 7 How 
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How was that? faid the king; and the 
parrot related the following ftory: 


Fase VII. 

IN Sréé-nagari“* there lived a wheelwright, 
whofe name was Dull-wit;” who, though 
he believed his wife was falfe to his bed, had 
never, with his own eyes, {een her with her 
gallant. So he pretended that he was going 
out of town, but after he had gone a little 
way, he returned home, and privately hid 
himfelf under the bed. In the mean_sime, 
the gallant, fuppofing the wheelwright was 
actually gone out of town, made his appear- 
ance; and, foon after, the wife retired with 
her lover to the fame bed; where they began 
to converfe without reftraint. But juft now, 
from the feel of fomething touching the 
under part of the bed, fhe concluded that her 
hufband was beneath, and fo was a little dif- 
concerted; upon which her gallant faid,— 
What is the reafon thou doft not enjoy the 
prefent moment free from care? Thou ap- 
peareft as if thou wert alarmed at fome- 
thing! Alas! replied the artful woman, he 
who is the lord of my life is gone abroad to- 
day; wherefore the city, though ever fo full 

of 
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of inhabitants, to me appeareth a mere de- 
fert! Then is thy wheelwright, faid the 
gallant, a fubje&t worthy of all, this tender- 
nefs? he who calls thee whore, .and ftrum- 
pet? Villain! exclaimed fhe, what is this 
thou fayeft? Hear me! 


She is a virtuous woman, who, when fpoken 
harfhly to, and viewed with angry eyes, 
appeareth before her hufband with a mild 
and placid countenance. 

The regions of eternal happinefs are provided 
for thofe women, who love their hufbands 
the fame in a wildernefs, as in a city; be 
he a faint, or be he a finner. 

A hufband is a woman’s firft ornament, al- 
though himfelf be unadorned; but when 
fhe is without one, be fhe ornamented, fhe 
is not adorned. 


Thou art very fine, to be fure, and haft 
the appearance of a figure made up of gar- 
lands and flowers. Pray do people ever wor- 
fhip thee?" My hufband, if he choofes, 
can fell me to the gods, or give me to the 
Brahmans; but what of that? 

; I live 
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1 live in him living, and in him, my beloved, 
will I live when dead; for upon his death, 
to die af him is my firm refolve. 

For, 

The woman who followeth her hufband’ 
may remain in heaven for a million and a 
half of years, or for as many as there are 
hairs upon the body. 

As the fnake-catcher by force draweth up 
the ferpent from its hole; fo, having 
taken her hufband, fhe is to be raifed into 
heaven.” 

Him fhould the attend whilft living, and him 
fhould the fleep with when dead, to whom 
her father may have given her, or her bro- 
ther according to her father’s will."* 


250 


The foolifh wheelwsight, upon hearing all- 
thefe fine {peeches, faid to himfelf,—-O what 
a lucky fellow Iam, to poffefs a wife who 
can {peak of me with fuch tender love and 
affe€tion! and, faying this, he rofe with the 
bed and its contents, and began to dance for 
joy. I repeat therefore,—4 fool &ec. 


After this, continued the booby, as foon 
as the king had paid me the ufual compli- 
ments, 
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ments, I was difmifled, and the parrot is 
coming behind. And now that I have ap~ 
prized your highnefs of all this, let that 
which is moft proper be purfued. What! 
exclaimed the minifter Chiakri-vaki, the 
king’s affairs have been forwarded, to the 
utmoft of his abilities, by a booby, who hap- 
pened to travel into a foreign country! But, 
pleafe your highnefs, he has aéted according 
to his nature. 


One may give him a hundred inftances from 
holy writ, that he fhould not difpute; ftill, 
it is the character of a fool to make a dif- 
turbance without a caufe. 


Have done with thefe reproachful fayings! 
faid the royal goofe, and attend to what has 
been reported. Pleafe your highnefs, replied 
the minifter, I will {peak to you in private; 
for, 


Thofe who are aware of it can interpret the 
mind from the changes of the eyes and 
other members; and even by the report of 
fhape and complexion. 


And upon this, the reft withdrawing, the 
king and his minifter were left by themfelves. 
I think, 
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I think, faid the minifter, that this has been 
brought about by a {py fent by fome officer 
of our government.” They fay, 


A fick man is the beft fubject for a phyfician, 
and an active emiflary for the officers of 
government; fools are the fupport of the 
learned, and a man of fecrecy fuits a king. 


Let the caufe alone, faid the king; at pre- 
fent it fhould be determined what ought to 
be done; then fay! Firft, pleafe your high- 
nefs, replied the minifter, let a {py be fent, 
and then we fhall Icarn the fituation of the 
country, with its ftrength and weaknefs; for 
they fay, 


A prince fhould have a fpy to obferve what 
is neceffary, and what is unneceflary, to 
be done in his own, as well as in his 
enemy’s country. He is the king’s eyc; 
and he who hath him not is blind. 


And let him take a fecond perfon with him, 
in whom he can confide; whom he fhall fend 
back, well difguifed, charged with fuch fecrets 
as are worthy to be communicated; whilft 
he himéfelf remains upon the {pot. 

He 
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He fhould command his emiffaries to go dif- 
guifed in company with thofe penitents, 
who trave] with beards under pretence of 
ftudying in the courts of temples, and 
places of holy vifitation.* 


The emiffary we fend fhould be one who 
will go about privately, and who will pafs 
through land and water; and I know of no 
one, except the booby, who is endued with 
both thefe requifites; wherefore, let him be 
appointed. In the mean time, let all the in- 
habitants keep within our caftle; and, till 
the meffeder return, let profound fecrecy be 
purfued; for 


The deliberations of council are difcovered 
if heard by fix ears, as well as any private 
information ; wherefore, a king fhould en- 
traft his counfels only to himfelf and a 
fecond perfon. 

The injury which is done to princes, from 
their counfels’ being difcovered, are not to 
be repaired, fay thofe who are acquainted 
with the rules of policy. 


Well, faid the king, now I have found 
fuch an excellent emiffary, what next?-—Your 
highnefs, 
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highness, replied the minifter, hath but toen- 
ter the field of battle, and vi€tory will follow. 


‘They were now interrupted by the entrance 
of one of the guards, who informed them, 
that there was a parrot waiting at the gate, 
juft come from Jambdd-dwéepa. The king 
looked at the minifter, and the minifter faid, 
Lead him into a feparate apartment, and 
fometime hence he may be admitted. Ac- 
cording to the commands of his highnefs! faid 
the guard; upon which he went away, taking 
the parrot with him. 


So, faid the king, Difcord is arrived, and is 
in attendance! Yes, pleafe your highnefs, 
replied the minifter; but difcord is not ne- 
ceffity.” 


Ts he a minifter, or a counfellor, who, upon 
the firft alarm, and without due confider- 
ation, advifeth his fovereign either to com- 
mence hoftilities, or to quit his ground? 

Awife man may ftrive to conquer, but he 
fhould never fight; becaufe victory, it is 
obferved, cannot be conftant to both the 
combatants. 

Aman 
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A man fhould never difplay his bravery who 
is unprepared for battle; nor bear the 
marks of defiance, until he hath experi~ 
enced the abilities of his enemy. 

Not more eafily is a houfe“* fupported by 

mankind with a prop, than great achieve~ 

ments from trifling means. This is the 


great fruit of councils. 


But when we perceive that we are threatened 
with war, let preparations be made; for 


The field is fruitful from having been culti- 
vated in due feafon. It is the fame with 
political meafures; but thefe too advance 
flowly, not inftantly, to maturity. 

When the quality of bravery is near, a great 
man’s terrors are at a diftance. In the 
hour of misfortune fuch a great man over- 
cometh bravery. . 

Great warmth, at firft, is the certain ruin of 
every great achievement. Doth not water, 
although eyer fo cool, moiften the earth? 


Befides, an’ pleafe your highnefs, King Chéé- 
tri-vimi is very ftrong; and, 
There is no ordinance obliging us to fight 


thofe who are ftronger than‘ ourfelves.— 
Such 
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Such fighting, as it were, with an elephant, 
is the fame as men’s fighting againft rocks. 

He is a fool who turneth upon his opponent, 
before he hath found a proper opportu- 
nity. The efforts of him, who contendeth 
with one ftronger than himfelf, are as 
feeble as the exertions of an infect’s wings. 

A prudent foldier, keeping within his tor- 
toife-like fhelter,"” may, indecd, fuftain 
the force of arms ; and when occafion may 
fuit, he may fally forth like an enraged 
ferpent. 


Pleafe your highnefs, attend to this: 


One who is mafter of ever fo little art may 
be able, on a great occafion, to root up 
trees with as much eafe, as the current of 
a river the reeds and grafs. 


Then Ict this embaffador, the parrot, be de- 
tained and amufed, until we fhall have put 
our fortifications in good condition. 


A fingle bowman ftanding upon the battle- 
ments fighteth a hundred; and a hundred 
ten thoufand: wherefore, a caftle is to be 
preferred. 

What 
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Whiat fovereign, whofe country is farnifhed 
with ftrong holds, is fubjeét to defeat? 
The prince of a country, without ftrong 
holds, is as a man who is an outcaft of his 
tribe. 

He fhould build a caftle with a large ditth 
and lofty battlements, and furnifh it with 
machines for raifing water; and its fitua- 
tion fhould be in a wood upon a hill, and 
where there are {prings of frefh water, 

It fhould be fpacious, but very uneven; and 
fupplied with large ftore of liquor, grain, 
and money; and with gates and fally- 
ports; for thefe are the feven treafures of 
a caftle.”* 

‘Who, demanded the king, fhould be ap- 

pointed to prepare our caftle? The mini- 

fter replied, 


Every one fhould be employed in that bufi- 
nefs heis beft acquainted with. One who 
hath had no experience in civil affairs, al- 
though he may be a good foldier, would be 
at a lofs in bufinefs of that kind. 


Then let the Sirisi** be called, concluded the 
minifter. This being done accordingly, and 
the Sardsi arrived, the king gave him en- 

Oo couragement, 
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couragement, and told him to put the caftle 
in good order. The Sarasi, bowing, replied, 
Pleafe your highnefs, the caftle has lately 
been well examined. There is a large re- 
fervoir in it, in the center there is an ifland, 
in. which it is proper that there fhould be a 
ftore of grain laid up. 


A ftore of grain, O king! is the beft of ftores, 
A gem caft into the mouth will not fup- 
port life. 

Of all fapid things, falt being eftcemed the 
firft, fome fhould be Jaid in; for without 
it the beard is bedaubed.“° ' 


Go then, faid the king, and attend to what 
is neceflary to be done. Juft now a door- 
keeper came in, and faid,—Pleafe your high- 
nefs, one Cloud-colour,” a crow, is juft 
arrived from Séénghili-dwéépi,“” who, with 
his attendants, defires to behold the foot of 
your highnefs. A crow, faid the king, is a 
wife bird, and a great obferver of things; 
and that being the cafe, let him be received. 
He is f0, replied the minifter; but a crow is 
a land bird, and confequently of a different 
party to us; how then can he be received in 
contempt of our own party? It is faid, 

The 
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The fool who forfeketh bis own party, and delight~ 
eth to dwell with the oppofite fide, may be killed 
by them ; as was the cafe with the blue Yackal. 


How was this? demanded the king; and 
the minifter related as follows: 


Fasre VIII. 


A certain jackal, as he was roaming about 
the borders of a town, juft as his inclinations 
led him, fell into adier’s vat;“* but being 
unable to get out, in the morning he feigned 
himfelf dead. At length, the mafter of the 
vat, which was filled with indigo, came, and 
feeing a jackal lying with his legs uppermoft, 
his eyes clofed, and his teeth bare, concluded 
that he was dead, and fo, taking him out, he 
carried him a good way from the town, and 
there left him. ‘The fly animal inftantly got 
up, and ran into the woods; when, obferving 
that his coat was turned blue, he meditated in 
this manner :—I am now of the fineft colour! 
what great exaltation may I not bring about 
for myfelf? Saying this, he called a number 
of jackals together, and addreffed them in the 
following words:—Know that I have lately 
been fprinkled™ king of the forefts, by the 
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hands of the goddefs herfelf who prefides over 
thefe woods, with a water drawn from a va- 
riety of choice herbs. Obferve my colour, 
and henceforward let every bufinefs be tran- 
fa&ted according to my orders. The reft of 
the jackals, feeing him of fuch a fine com- 
plexion, proftrated themfelves before him, 
and faid,—According as your highnefs com~- 
mands! By this ftep he made himflf ho- 
noured by his own relations, and fo gained 
the fupreme power over thofe of his own 
Species, as well as all the other inhabitants 
of the forefts. But after a while, finding 
himfelf furrounded by a levee of the firft 
quality, fuch as the tiger and the like, he 
began to look down upon his relations; and, 
at Jength, he kept them at a diftance. A 
certain old jackal perceiving that his bre- 
thren were very much caft down at this be- 
haviour, cried,—Do not defpair! If it con- 
tinue thus, this imprudent friend of ours 
will force us to be revenged. Let me alone 
to contrive his downfall. The lion, and the 
reft who pay him court, are taken by his out- 
ward appearance; and they obey him as their 
king, becaufe they are not aware that he is 
nothing but 4 jackal: do fomething then by 

which 
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which he may be found out. Let this plan 
be purfued: Affemble all of you in a body 
about the clofe of the evening,’ and fet, up 
one general howl in his hearing; and I'll 
warrant ye, the natural difpofition of his fpe- 
cies will incline him to join in the cry ; for, * 


Whatever may be the natural propenfity of 
any one, is very hard to be overcome. If 
a dog were made king, would he not gnaw 
his thoe ftraps? 


And thus, the tiger difcovering that he is 
nothing but a jackal, will prefently put him 
to death. In fhort, concluded the minifter, 
the plan was executed, and the event was 
juft as it had been foretold. They fay, 


An intimate enemy is acquainted with every 
” thing which relateth to one: our blemifhes, 
our hearts, and our degree of courage. 


T repeat therefore, The fool &e. 


Although it be thus, replied the king, ftill 
as he is come a great way, let him appear; 
for fuch is the refolution of enquiries made 
refpecting whom we ought to entertain.— 

03 Pleafe 
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of the minifter’s, things having been ex- 
plained to him, he was brought back, and 
difmiffed with prefents of golden ornaments, 
rich dreffes, and the like. 


The parrot returned to the Vééndhyi 
mountains,” where paying his refpects to 
Chéétra-virnd his own fovereign, the king 
no fooner perceived him, than he called out, 
-~Well, parrot, what intelligence haft thou 
brought me? What fort of a country is it? 
Pleafe your highnefs, replied the parrot, the 
fum of my intelligence is this,—Let prepa- 
rations be made for war! As to the country, 
it is a portion of the heavenly regions; then 
how is it poffible to defcribe it? The pea- 
cock king, upon hearing this, fent for his 
chiefs, and fat down to confult with them. 
On the fubject of the war, faid the king, 
which is prefently to be entered into, advife 
what is proper to be done; for, again I fay, 
war is abfolutely refolved upon. They fay, 


Brahmins are ruined when difcontented, like 
fovereigns when contented. Modefty is 
ruin to a harlot, and immodefty to women 
of good repute. 

Amongit 
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Amongtt the reft, there was a vulture whofe 
name was Far-fee,"" who arofe and faid,— 
Pleafe your highnefs,—Fate would not be 
idle in fighting with thee; for 


When fons, with friends and attendants, are 
firmly attached, and in oppofition to the. 
enemy, then war may be commenced. 


Let my minifter obferve what I am about 
to order, faid the king; let the fervices of 
thefe my officers be engaged by an advance 
of apart of their pay; and then let the 
foothfayer™ be called, and let him fix upon a 
lucky moment” for us to begin our march. 
Yet, pleafe your highnefs, obferved the mi- 
nifter, it is not proper to march rafhly ; for 
they fay, 


Thofe fools who rafhly, and without invefti- 
gation, rufh upon the forces of the enemy, 
will doubtlefsly be embraced with the edges 
of their fwords. 


Minifter, replied the king, thou fhouldeft not 
endeavour to break the force of my ardour. 
Tell me rather how one who’ wifhes for 

conqueft, 
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congueft advanceth into the country of the 
enemy. Pleafe your highnefs, faid the mi- 
nifter, this fubject too if purfued may yield 
fruit; for they fay, 


What is the ufe of advice given to a fove- 
reign according to the authority of books, 
if it be not followed? A patient will never 
recover his health merely from the defcrip- 
tion of a medicine. 


But as the commands of majefty are not to 
be negleéted, I will procced to repcat what I 
have heard upon the fubje&t of war. Pleafe 
to attend, your highnefs : 


Troops, with every thing which can make 
them formidable, {hould be ftationed upon 
the rivers, upon the mountains, in the 
woods, in the ftrong holds, and wherever 
elfe there is danger. 

The Adhyakfha™ fhould march before ac- 
companied by the braveft men; in the 
center the feraglio,"” the {wiméé,” the 
treafure cheft, the magazines of provi- 
fions, and every thing elfe which sey be 
valuable. 

On 
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On each flank the horfe, on the two flanks of 
the horfe the chariots,” on the two flanks 
of the chariots the elephants, and on the 
two flanks of the elephants the foot.”” 

In the rear fhould march the Séni-pitéé"* 
occafionally encouraging fuch as feem to 
be melancholy. And the king fhould take 
the field accompanied by his counfellors 
and choiceft heroes. 

The uneven ground, fwampy places, and hills, 
fhould be cleared by the elephants; the 
plains by the horfe, the rivers by boats, 
and the foot fhould be employed every 
where. 

Upon the arrival of the rains it is beft to 
march with elephants only, they fay; but 
at other times, with all the four diftinc- 
tion of troops.” 

Amongft hills, and in narrow pafies, it is 
proper that the chief fhould be guarded 
by fome of his beft troops; and the fame 
when he is afleep, with watchful care. 

The army fhould ftrive to deftroy, and dif- 
trefs the enemy by rolling ftones down 
from the tops of fteep places ;"" and as 
foon as they enter the enemies” country, 
the Attivééka"” fhould be formed before. 

Where- 
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Wherever the chief is, there fhould the trea- 
fure cheft be; for without treafure there is 
no fuperiority. And fome of it fhould be 
diftributed amongift the principal officers; 
for who will not fight for one who giveth 
freely ? 

Man is not a fervant for the man, but for 
the thing. A chief’s confequence, or in- 
fignificance, dependeth upon his having 
wealth, or no wealth. 

The troops fhould fight without breaking ; 
and they fhoud defend one another. What- 
ever military ftores there may be fhould be 
put in the center of the ranks. 

And when the chief hath given check to the 
enemy, he fhould endeavour to diftrefs the 
country. Upon level ground he fhould 
fight with chariots and his horfe; and in 
places overflowed with water, cither with 
boats or elephants. 

Amongft trees and bufhes he fhould fight 
with bows and arrows; and upon open 
ground, with fword and fhield: And he 
fhould always endeavour to deftroy, or 
render ufelefs, the enemy's ftraw, corn, 
water, and fire wood. 

He 
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He fhould deftroy likewife their refervoirs, 
their ramparts, and their ditches and 
trenches. The chief’s elephants fhould 
be the firft in the army, and not difor- 
dered. 

They fay, he who fighteth with elephants 
and camels, fighteth, as it were, with his 
own arms. The horfe is the flrength 
of the army. The horfe is as a moving 
bulwark. 

Wherefore, the chief who hath moft horfe in 
a land fight is victorious. Thofe who 
fight mounted on horfes are hard to be 
defeated, even by the hofts of heaven; for 
let the enemy be at ever fo great a diftance, 
they are, as it were, in their hands, 

The chief employment for the foot is fight- 
ing, guarding the whole army, and clear- 
ing the roads about. 

The beft kind of troops are declared to be 
thofe who are naturally brave, fkilled in 
the exercife of arms, attached, inured to 
fatigue, renowned, and foldier-like. 

Men, O prince, do not fight fo well in this 
world, even for very large pecuniary re- 
wards, as for honours beftowed _by their 
commander, 

A imall 
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A {mall army confifting of chofen troops is 
far better than a vaft body chicfly com- 
pofed of rabblcs for when the bad give 
way, the good are inevitably broken in 
confequence. ' 

He who wifheth for victory fhould endea- 
vour to harrafs the enemy without diftrefs- 
ing his own troéps. An enemy’s army 
which has been harraffed for a long time, 
may be eafily defeated. 

There is not a better counfellor than a com- 
petitor for the overthrow of an enemy; 
wherefore great pains fhould be taken to 
raife fach a claimant. 

Having entered into a confederacy with fomc 
one amongft the chicf’s fons, or with onc 
of his principal coupfellors, at length, it 
will be proper, with a firm refolution, to 
provoke him to fight. 

And when a chief fhall have given him an 
overthrow by means of his neareft friends, 
he may put his enemy to death.” 


What is the ufe of faying fo much upon 
the fubject? {aid the king, interrupting him: 
One’s own exaltation is another's tribula- 

tion, arid both, they fay, is policy. Hav- 


ing 
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ing granted this, our fine language is 


' contradifted by our actions.””. 


The minifter fmiling at this, replied, It 
is entirely fo; but, 


One is lofty, powerful, and a villain; whilft 
another is guided and reftrained by noral 
Jaws. When fhall we find the fame fu- 
periority in light and darknefs 7** 


At length the king got up and refolved to 
march at the time appointed by his aftro- 
loger; but juft now the Pédrohééta’” met 
him, accompanied by a fpy, and told him, 
that king Chéétri-virnd was almoft arrived, 
and that at prefent he was near the Malaya" 
mountains; that the conftruction of a caftle 
was inftantly to be refolved, for the vulture 
was a very wife minifter; and that from the 
tenor of his converfation there was reafon to 
believe, that he had a {py even then within 
the caftle. To all this the minifter replied, 
that if there was a fpy, it could be no one 
but the crow, whom they had entertained, 
Th&t can never be, replied the king; for if 
he had been fo, how came it to pafs that be 
‘ fhewed 
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fhewed fuch readinefs to punith the parrot? 
And befides, war was not refolved till very 
lately upon the return of their embaffador 
the parrot. Neverthelefs, anfwered the mi- 
nifter, it is proper to fufpeét one who came 
tousashedid. Tiue, replied the king, pro- 
vided he be guilty of any improper action ; 
but, - 


A ftranger, if well difpofed, is a friend; but 
a friend, if ill-difpofed towards one, is a 
ftranger. A diftemper, although generated 
in the body, is malignant; whilft a drug 
produced in the woods proveth falutary. 


King Stibbraka had a fervant, by name Vitri- 
vara, who in a very flort time offered up his 
own fon. 


How was that? faid the minifter; and 
the king related the following tale: 


Fasre IX. 


IN former days I ufed to amufe myfelf 
with a certain female of my own fpecies, 
whofe name was Kirpoori-minjaréé,"” and 
who was the daughter of the royal gander 

Kirpoara- 
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Karpdora-kélé, in a pleafure lake belonging 
to king Séébhrika. One day a young man, 
whofe name was Vééri-vira, and who proved 
to be a Raji-pddtra’” come from fome diftant 
country, prefented himfelf before the porter 
who ftood at the king’s gate, and addreffed 
him in the following words :—I am a foldier 
in fearch of employment; pray procure mea 
fight of the king. The porter went to his 
matter, and, bowing, told him that there was 
a foldier at the gate, juft arrived from fome 
diftant country, who faid his name was 
Véeri-vard ; and the king commanded him to 
be introduced. Accordingly the porter con- 
ducted the ftranger into the prefence of his 
matter ; to whom, refpe€tfully bowing, he 
addreffed himfelf as follows:—Sir, if thou 
haft any occafion for my fervice, let my pay 
be fixed, The king afked him, how much? 
and he replied, four hundred fodvarnas™” a 
day. What weapons haft thou? demanded 
the king. My two arms, replied the foldier, 
and my fword, which makes a third. This 
will not do, concluded the king; upon which 
the foldier bowed, and took his leave. The 
minifter happening to be prefent, {faid,— 
Pleafe your highnefs, give him four days’ pay, 

P and 
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and learn what fort of a man heis, and what 
affiftance he can be of. According to the 
minifter's advice, the man being called back, 
they gave him Tambooli,” and four days’ 
pay in advance; to the expenditure of which 
the king very privately attended, and found 
that he gave one moiety to the gods and the 
Brahmins, one-fourth to the poor, and fpent 
the remainder in food and amufements; and 
that after performing thefe feveral praifc- 
worthy actions, he attended fword in hand 
at the king’s gate day and night, and never 
went to his lodgings without his maftet’s 
exprefs permiffion. 


On the fourteenth night of what is called 
the dark fide of the moon,” the king heard 
a noife like one bitterly crying, upon which 
he called out to know who was waiting at 
the door, and his faithful Vééra-vara anfwer- 
ing that he was there; he ordered him to pur- 
fue the crying which they heard; fo, faying, 
T obey your highnefs’s commands, away he 
ran. Inthe mean time, the king reflected 
in this manner:-—I have done wrong to fend 
this foldier away by him€lf in fuch a dark 
cloudy night, I will even go too and fee 

what 
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what is the matter. So faying, he took his 
fword, and thus followed till he got without 
the city; and prefently after he faw the fol- 
dier with a female endued with perfec youth 
and beauty, and richly attired, who was 
weeping. Who art thou, and why doft thou 
weep? demanded Vééra-vari. I am, faid the 
female, the goddcfs Sréé,” the fortune of king 
Sdébhriki’s dominions, who hath long dwelt 
happily under the fhadow of his wings; 
but, alas! I am now about to flee to fome 
other place of refuge. What, O goddefs, faid 
the foldier, will induce thee to tarry ftill 
longer here? If, replied the goddefs, thou 
wilt offer up thy own fon Saktéé-vara, who 
is diftinguifhed by two and thirty marks,” 
to the goddefs who prefideth over the welfare 
of all nature, then will I remain here for a 
much longer period of time; and faying this, 
she vanifhed from his fight. 


Veéra-vari now went home, and called up 
his fon and his wife, who were both afleep ; 
who having rifen accordingly, he related to 
them every thing which had pafled with the 
goddefs. His fon, the moment he had con- 
cluded, exclaimed in a tranfport of joy,—Q 

Pe how 
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how fortunate Iam, who can thus be the 
means of preferving my fovereign and his 
dominions! Then, O father, what occafion 
is there for any further hefitation or delay; 
fince the afliftance of this body is at all times 
yeady upon fuch an occafion as this? For 


they fay, 


A good man fhould forfake wealth, and even 
life itfelf, for another. It is good to fa- 
crifice one’s felf for a holy perfon upon 
the approach of his deftruction. 


This fimple faying belongs particularly to 
our tribe; then if I am not permitted to do 
fo, by what other aé& will the prefervation of 
the profperity of this great country be pre- 
ferved? Having confidered this propofal, 
they all went to the temple of the goddefs ;”* 
and when they had worfhipped her image, 
the father Vééri-vari addreffed her in thefe 
words:—O goddefs | let S63bhrak4 our fove~ 
reign be profperous! and let this viétim be 
accepted! Saying which, he cut off his fon’s 
head. Thus, faid he to himfelf, have I 
earned the wages which I received from my 
fovereign ; and now let me pay the forfeit of 

my 
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my fon’s life! and inftantly he cut off his 
own head. His wife too, overpowered with 
grief for her hufband and fon, followed their 
example. The king, filled with aftonifh- 
ment at the {cene before him, {aid to himéfelf: 


Such little animals as myfelf come into life, 
and die away without end; but there never 
has been, nor ever will be, in this world 
one like unto him ! 


Oh, I can have no further enjoyment of thefe 
my dominions! Saying this, he lifted up 
his fword to cut off his head alfo; but on 
the inftant, fhe on whom dependeth the 
happinefs of all, making herfelf evident un- 
der human form, feized him by the hand, 
and faid,—My fon, forbear this rafhnefs! 
At prefent thy kingdom is not fubdued !* 
The king proftrated himfelf before her, and 
faid,—O goddefs! of what ufe to me is do- 
minion, or even life? If thou haft any com- 
paffion for me, O let Vééra-vari, with his 
family, be reftored to life ; or if it be not thy 
will, permit me to purfue the path wherein I 
was found by thee! The goddefs replied,— 
T am well pleafed with this thy noble gene- 

P3 rofity 
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rofity and tendernefs; then go thy ways, 
and profper; and let this man, his wife, and 
fon, all rife up and live! The king rendered 
thanks, and returned unobferved to an apart- 
ment of his palace to fleep. Vécri-viri too 
being reftored to life, together with his wife 
and fon, he conducted them home. 

Veéra-vari being again on guard at the 
king’s door, and being queftioned by him 
re{pecting the perfon who was heard crying, 
replied, that upon her being feen fhe became 
invifible, and that there were no further ti- 
dings of her.” The king was exceedingly 
well pleafed at this, and faid within himéelf, 
what a praifeworthy man he was, repeat- 
ing thefe lines: 


He fhould fpeak kindly, without meannefs ; 
he fhould be valiant, without boafting ; he 
fhould be generous, fhedding his bounty 
into the difh of the worthy; he fhould be 
refolute, but not harfh. 


This is the chara€ter of a great man! In 
this there is all! 


In the morning early the king affembled a 
fpecial council; and when he had publickly 
proclaimed 
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proclaimed the proceedings of the night, he 
beftowed the government of Karnatta™ upon 
his generous deliverer. After this, concluded 
the royal goofe, muft every one who cometh 
unafked be a villain? The truth is, there 
are three forts amongft fuch too: good, bad, 
and indifferent. 


The minifter replied, 


Is he a minifter who, in obedience to his 
fovereign’s pleafure, payeth attention to 
what fhould not be done, as if it were 
proper to be done? It is better that the 
heart of the mafter fhould fuffer pain, than 
that he fhould be ruined by doing that 
which ought not to be done. 


Hear this, pleafe your highnefs: 


The good which bath been gained by one will alfo 
be gained by me. But the Barber who wifhed 
for wealth, having through bis infatuation 
killed a Beggar, is put to death bimfelf. 


How came that about? faid the king; and 
the minifter related the following ftory: 


FaBLe 
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Fasre X. 


IN the country of Ayodhya” there was a 
man, by name Chéora-minéé,"” who, being 
exceedingly anxious for the acquifftion of 
wealth, offered up his prayers, with great 
fervour, to him in whofe diadem is a cref- 
cent;” and at length, one night, when he 
had been purified of his fins, that deity ap- 
peared to him in his fleep, and addreffed him 
in thefe words: In the morning early, having 
fhaved thyfelf, ftand out of fight with a {tick 
in thy hand; and when thou halt fee a beg- 
gar coming into the yard, thou wilt beat him 
with thy ftick without mercy; for the faid 
beggar will have with him a pot of gold, 
which may ferve to make thee as happy as 
thou canft with for the reft of thy life.— 
The inftruttions of the god were followed, 
and fuccefs attended; but the whole tranf- 
action having been obferved by the barber, 
who came to fhave the man, faid to himfelf, 
—Ho, ho! this is the way to get money is 
it? Why then may not Ido thefame? From 
that moment the barber ufed every day to con- 
ceal himfelf with a large ftick in his hand, 
waiting for the coming of a beggar; and at 

length, 
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length, when one came, he beat him fo un- 
mercifully, that he died; and the confequence 
was, that the barber was put to death by 
the officers of juftice for the crime—I fay, 
therefore, The good &e. 


The king replied, 

How is a ftranger to be found out by the 
repetition of a parcel of old ftories, whe- 
ther he be one who hath no motive, or a 


friend, or one who would betray one’s 
confidence? 


Let the crow alone, and let us purfue 
what we have todo. Chéétri-virni is now 
in the neighbourhood of Mialiyé. What is 
to be done? The minifter replied,—’Tis 
true he is come; but I have heard from the 
mouth of atrufty fpy, that Chéétri-virni 
hath treated the wife counfels of that'great 
minifter the vulture with contempt; and 
therefore the fool may’ be defeated ; for they 
fay, 

The enemy who is either avaricious, fub- 
ject to paffion, unruly, treacherous, vio- 
lent, fearful, unfteady, or a fool, is eafily 


to be defeated, we are told. 
Then, 
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Then, before he fhall have given orders to 
inveft our caftle, let the Sarasi and other ge- 
nerals be fent out upon the rivers, into the 
woods, upon the mountains, and through 
the paffes, to deftroy his forces. They fay, 


If an enemy’s army be fatigued by a long 
march, confined by rivers, hills, or forefts; 
terrified by the apprehenfion of dreadful 
fires,” diftrefled by hunger, thirft, and 
the like; 

With their beft provifions fpoilt, affiéted with 
peftilence and famine, not fteady, not nu- 
merous, embarrafled by rains and winds; 

Incommoded by dirt, duit, or water, or defti- 
tute of good quarters; a prince may defcat 
it, and under any circumftances like thefe. 

Or if an enemy be found fleeping in the day, 
from the great fatigue of watching for fear 
of a furprize, thus overpowered for want 
of reft, one may at all times eafily defeat 
him. 


Wherefore, let thefe generals march againft 
the forces of that impetuous peacock, and 
fight them, either by day or night, as they 
may find it moft expedient. 

This 
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Titis advice being executed accordingly, 
the army of Chéétri-virni was overthrown, 
and a great many of its principal leaders fell 
in the battle. Chéétri-virn’ was exceedingly 
caft down at this event, and {aid to his mini~ 
fter the vulture,—Has this happened through 
neglect; or have I been wanting in conduct? 


Never before now was empire gained, thus 
to be loft! The want of prudence deftroy- 
eth fortune, even as ficknefs the greateft 
beauty. 

One who is expert gaineth fortune; he who 
eateth but what is wholfome, health ; and 
the healthy, eafe; the diligent, the end of 
knowledge; and he who is well difciplined, 
virtue, profit, and reputation. 


The vulture replied,—Pleafe your highnefs, 


A king, although he be not himfelf experi+ 
enced, may, if he has one old in wifdom 
about him, deprive another of his good 
fortune; like a tree which groweth by the 
water's fide. 

Drinking, women, hunting, gaming, fond- 
nefs for-drefs, harfhnefs of fpeech, and fe- 
verity, are great blemifhes in a prince. 

Riches 
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Riches and profperity are not poffible to be 
acquired by fuch as purfue power with 
fudden violence, nor by thofe whofe minds 
are at alofs for the means; for fortune 
dwelleth in good conduct and noble re- 
folution. 

Beetle is pungent, bitter, fpicy,”* and fweet; 

it is alluline and aftringent; it expcelleth 

wind, *deftroyeth phiegm, killeth worms, 
and fubducth bad fmells; it beautificth the 
mouth,” removeth impurities, and kin- 
dleth the fire of love. Beetle, my friend, 
pofleffeth thefe thirteen qualities, hardly to 
be found, even in the regions of heaven.”* 


But, continued the vulture, your highnefs, 
trufting to your own ftrength and courage, 
and from mere rafhnefs, paid no attention 
to the counfels I laid before you, and treated 
me with harfhnefs of fpeech. 


Upon what minifter do not the errors of con- 
duét fall? What fore arm is not fretted 
by a garment of hair?™’ Whom doth not 
fortune make proud? Whom doth not 
death deftroy? To whom do not the 
things which women do, give caufe of 
great uneafinefs ? 
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A brave man deftroycth his enemies, be they 
ever fo great; even as prudence overcometh 
misfortune, an enlightened underftanding 
grief, the fun darknefs, and forrow hap- 
pinefs.* 


But, at that time, I faid within myfelf,— 
This my mafter is certainly deftitute of wif- 
dom, or elfe he would be guided by my coun- 
fels; for they fay, 


What will the wife precepts of books do for 
him who is deftitute of natural wifdom? 
What will a mirror do for him who hath 
No eyes? 


And, for thefe reafons, I remained filent.— 
The king, upon hearing this, joing his 
hands, faid,—I agree that the fault was all 
my own! But, in our prefent diftrefs, thou 
Shouldit inftruét me how I fhall be able to 
retreat, with the few troops I have left, to the 
Vééndhya mountains! The minifter now re- 
folved, within his own mind, that he ought 
to be reconciled to his mafter, recollecting 

this faying: 
Anger fhould always be reftrained in the 
prefence of the gods, before one’s mafter, 
fovereign, 
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fovereign, or a Brahmin; in a cow-houfe;” 
and not lefs where there are children, and 
aged or fick pcople. 


Do not be alarmed! faid he to the king, fmi- 
ling as he {poke ; be comforted! They fay, 


The wifdom of minifters fhineth moft upon 
the breach of concord, and when affairs 
arefallen into confufion. In peace, who 
is not wile? 


Tf fools undertake ever fo little, they wil- 
Jingly become independent ; whilft thofe 
who perform great actions, and are men 
of wifdom and experience, remain attached. 


This being the cafe, when by thy valour 
thou fhalt have penctrated the caftle of the 
enemy, I will, without delay, conduct thee, 
together with honour, glory, and thy army, 
fafe back to the Vééndhy& mountains. How 
fhall this be accomplifhed, faid the peacock 
king, with fo {mall a force? Pleafe your 
highnefs, replied the vulture, the whole fhall 
come to pafs. But as the oppofite of dila- 
torinefs is a quality abfolutely neceflary fora 

conqueror 
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conqueror to infure fuccefs, let inftant orders 
be given for the blockade of the enemies caftle. 


Soon after this refolution, a {py came to 
the royal goofe Hééranyi-girbha, and told 
him that the peacock king, by the advice of 
the vulture his minifter, {mall as his army 
was, had refolved to march and block up the 
caftle gates. What is to be done now? faid 
the king. Let our army, replied the mini- 
fter, be divided into good and bad, and Ict 
prefents be made to the whole, according to 
their deferts, of money, cloth, and the like ; 
for it is faid, 


Fortune never forfaketh the prince who 
ftandeth with an open hand in the {quares 
and public places.—A trifle, thus acquired, 
is efteemed far above a thoufand pieces of 
gold found by chance in the road. 

A prince fhould be at an extraordinary ex~ 
pence on eight occafions: at a facrifice, at 
a wedding, in times of diftrefs, after the 
overthrow of an enemy, in any meritori- 
ous work, in entertaining friends, upon 
women who are dear to him, and in reliev- 
ing relations who are in want. 

A fool, 
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A fool, from the dread of ever fo trifling ex- 
pence, ruineth every thing he undertaketh. 
What wife man would, from extreme fcru- 
puloufnefs, entirely forfake a clean pot?” 


How, demanded the king; is it proper to 
be extravagant on any occafion, when they 
fay,— A man fhould keep bis riches againft acci- 
dents, €¢?* How can one who is fortunate, 
faid the minifter, meet with accidents? Be- 
caufe fortune fometimes leaves one, replied 
the king. Hoarded treafure, obferved the 
minifter, is often loft; then away with par- 
fimony, and Iet thy brave foldiers be diftin- 
gaifhed by gifts snd honours. 


Thofe who have been preferred, and are well 
contented; fiurch as are regardlefs of life, 
and have been proved ; with thofe of no- 
ble birth, who have been treated with 
marks of diftinétion; will, all of them, be 
victorious over the forces of the enemy. 

A trifling force, confifting of only five hun- 
dred heroes, who are good foldiers, well 
experienced in the art of war, and refolute, 
when formed into a compact body, will 
beat a whole army of their enemies. 

The 
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The greateft qualities for a prince are, vera- 
city, courage, and generofity. If a fove- 
reign be deftitute of thefe, he will certainly 
acquire the ftate of being talked of with 
contempt. 


Minifters, likewife, fhould be diftinguifhed 
and promoted ; for, 


He fhould be employed in affairs of life and 
fortune, with whom is our prote¢tion, and 
with whom is confided our income and 
expence.”” 

For, 

The prince who hath for his advifers, knaves, 
women, children, or fools, neglecteth the 
purification of imprudence, and is over- 
whelmed in the hour of neceffity. 


Obferve, your highnefs, that 


The earth is bountiful unto him who hath 
neither extreme joy nor anger in his breaft, 
who hath a treafure with but little ex- 
pence, and who hath fervants who are al- 
ways vigilant, 

A prince who is well furnifhed with trea- 
fures, and other means, fhould never neg- 
lect or defpife his minifters, - 


Q For, 
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For, 

When a king, blinded by his rafhnefs, is 
about to be overwhelmed in the ocean of 
his affairs, a friendly minifter ftretcheth 
out his hand from the dry tand to aflift 
him, 


Juft now the crow Cloud-colour came in, 
and, bowing, cried,—Pleafe your highnefs, 
look yonder! The cnemy is at the gate an- 
xious for battle. But iffue your commands, 
and J will fally forth and difplay my prowels, 
by which aétion I fhall pay the debt I owe 
your highnefs! Not fo, not fo! replied 
Know-all; it is by no means proper to go 
forth to fight; if it were, there would have 
been no occafion for our taking fhelter in 
the caftle! 


The alligator, matchlefs as he is, when he 
quitteth the water, is without power. 
‘Were even the lion to forfake the forefts, 
he would doubtlefs be upon a level with 
the jackal. 


Pleafe your highnels, faid the crow, go your- 
Self, and fee the battle, 
A king 
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A king having advanced his forces, fhould 
fight, overlooking them; for who will not 
truly act the lion, when his matter ftandeth 
over him? 


After this, they all marched to the caftle 
gate, and fought a great battle. In the mean 
time Chéétri-varna, the peacock king, ad- 
dreffed his minifter to fulfil his promife im- 
mediately, who replied,—Attend, pleafe your 
highnefs; 


A fortification is declared to be weak, when 
it is unable to hold out a long time, is ex- 
tremely fmall, and very much expofed; or 
when commanded by a weak and unfor- 
tunate officer. 


But feeing that is not the cafe here, 


There are four ways to take a fort, which are 
thefe: creating divifions, long blockading, 
Surprife, and ftorming. 


At prefent, only let the battle be maintained 
to the utmoft of our power, concluded the 
valture, 


Qz Early 
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Early in the morning, even before the fun 
was up, when the battle had commenced at 
all the four gates of the caftle, the crow, who 
was in the infide, contrived to fet fire to every 
houfe. There was now a confufed rumour, 
that the enemy had got pofleffion; hearing 
which, and, at the fame time, feeing a vaft 
number of houfes in flames, the troops of the 
royal goofe, with all the private inhabitants, 
fled to the waters for fecurity ; according to 
this faying: 


Whatever hath been well confulted and well 
refolved, whether it be to fight well, or to 
run away well, fhould be carried into exe- 
cution in due feafon, without any further 
examuiation, 


The king having been thus abandoned by 
all but the Saris’, and being by nature a flow 
walker, was made prifoner by the cock, who 
was the peacock’s general; upon which he 
addreffed the Sirisi in thefe words: General 
Saris’, when I fhall be no more, thou mutt 
not deftroy thyfelf; but as thou haft it ftill 
in thy power to make thy efcape, then go 
upon the waters, and, with the will of the 

Omnilcient, 
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Omnifcient, place Cho6ra-kirnd my fon upon 
the throne. O my royal mafter, replied the 
Saris, do not talk thus, for it is more, than I 
can bear. May the king ftill triumph over his 
enemies as long as the fun and moon fhall 
laft! I will again aflume the command of 
the caftle, and then let the foe enter be- 
fmeared with my blood! 


A matter is hard to be found, who is patient, 
gencrous, and a judge of merit; or a fer- 
vant, who is honeft, clever, and attached. 


Attend to this, pleafe your highnefs: If 
after having quitted the field of battle there 
were no fear of death, it would be proper to 
go hence; but is not death inevitable to all 
things? Befides, it would tarnifh my repu- 
tation to quit thee now. 


In this world, raifed up for our purification, 
and to prevent our wandering in the re- 
gions below,”” the refolution to facrifice 
one’s own life to the fafety of another is 
attained by the practice of virtue. 


Befides, thou art the fovercign and mafter, 
who is always to be guarded and protected. 
Q3 When 
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When Prikréétéé is forfaken by her lord, 
great as fhe is, fhe doth not furvive it."* 
‘When life hath taken its departure, though 
Dhinwantaréé"” be the phyfician, what 
can he do? 

In the fovereign the whole world opencth 
and fhutteth its eyes. Thus the lotus of 
the waters, upon the rifing of the fun, re~ 
viveth upon his revival. 

The fovereign, the minifter, territory, ftrong- 
holds, treafure, forees, and friends, are the 
members of government ; alfo the nobles, 
and the order of citizens. 


But, of all thefe, the fovereign is the principal 
member. Here the cock flew upon the royal 
goofe, and began to wound him with his bill 
and claws; but the Saris’ fereened his maf- 
ter under his own body; and although he 
himfelf was torn almoft to pieces by the 
cock’s beak and fpurs, he ftill covered him 
till he got him fafe into the water. Imme- 
diately after, the Saris pecked the cock to 
death ; but, at laft, being attacked by a large 
party of birds, he loft his own life. Chéétri- 
virna, the peacock king, now enters the 
caftle, and having plundered it of every thing 

that 
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that had been left in it, he marched out 
again, faluted by his followers with fhouts 
of victory ! 


The young princes now faid to the Vééth- 
n0o-Sirma,—In our opinions, the Sarisi, in 
having thus preferved his mafter, at the ex- 
pence of his own life, was the moft virtuous 
hird in the army. 


Cows bring forth young, all of the fame 
fhape of their parents ; but few produce a 
king of the herd whofe horns ftroke his 
fhoulders."* 


May the exalted being, replied Vét{hnés- 
Sirma, who, of his own accord, purchafeth 
the regions of happinefs with his own body, 
enjoy them, and be attended by Véédhya- 
dhivees "They fay, 


Such brave men as fhed their blood in battle 
in their fovereign’s caufe; and fuch men 
as are faithful and grateful to their mafters, 
are thofe who go to heaven.” 

Whenever a hero is killed, furrounded by 
the enemy, he obtaineth for, himfelf thofe 

regions 
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regions which are without decay; provided 
he doth not fhew cowardice. 


You have now, Sirs, heard every thing which 
relates to Difputing, concluded Vééfhnidd- 
Sirmi. We have, replied the young princes, 
and are exceedingly well pleafed. May that 
which follows, faid Véé{hndd-Sirma, produce 
the fame effect! 


May no poffeffor of the earth ever have occa~ 
fion to difpute with elephants, horfes, and 
foot foldiers? May his enemies, defeated 
by the cleanfing counfels of policy, take 
fhelter in the caverns of the mountains! 


CHAP, Iv. 


Or makinc Peace. 


OW, faid the young princes, pleafe to 

inform us of what relates to making 

peace. Attend then, replied Vééfhndd-Sarma: 
This is the introduétion te it. 

Mt 
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At the conclufion af a great battle, in which the 
troops of both kings have fuffercd, a treaty is 
prefently brought about by the two minifters, 
the Fulture and the Chithra-vakd. 


How was this? demanded the young 
princes; and Vééfhnéd-Sirma related as 
follows: 


Faste I. 


The royal goofe, after his efcape, afked who 
it was that fet fire to the caftle; whether one 
of the enemy, or fome of their own party? and 
his minifter, Chikri-vaki, replicd,—Pleafe 
your highnefs, that unnecefiary connexion of 
your's, the crow Cloud-colour, together with 
his attendants, is no longer to be feen; where- 
fore, I conclude that it was contrived by him. 
‘The king, after a few moments confideration, 
exclaimed,—It is even fol It is my own 
evil fceking ! 


The fault fhall be for ever his, and ne more 
the minifter’s, by whom J believe our af- 
fairs, fo well defigned tur our own advan- 
tage, were ruined. 


They fay, replied the minifter, that 
The 
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The man who meeting with the rugged paths 
of life, doth not know that they are evils 
of his own feeking,"” is no philofopher. 


He who doth not pay due regard to the advice of 
Such friends as have bis welfare at heart, may 
Suffer for its like the foolifh Tortoife, who fell 
JSrom a piece of wood and was killed, 


How was this? demanded the king; and 
his minitter related the following ftory: 


Fasre II. 

IN Migidhi-dési" there is a large piece 
of water which is diftinguifhed by the appel- 
Tation Phodllétpali,"” where lived together 
for a long time two gecfe; and they had a 
tortoife for their friend, who dwelt with 
them. Some fifhermen coming that way, faid 
to themfelves,—To-morrow early we muit 
contcive to catch fome turtle, and other fith. 
This having been overheard by the tortoife, he 
faid,—My friends, you have heard the con- 
verfation of thefe fifhermen, then what do you 
think I had beftdo? The two geefe replied, 
—We fhall know by and by whatis fit to be 
done. Not fo! what is conceived proper, 
that fhould be done immediate. + 

'Thefe 
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Thefe two, Fate-not-come, and Wit-againft- 
it-when-come, doth of them happily flourifh 5 
whiff What-will-be lofeth bis life. 


How was that? demanded the two geefe ; 
and the tortoife related the following {tory + 


Fase III. 

Formerly, in this very piece of water, when 
the fame danger threatened them, as now 
threatens us, it was forefeen by three fith. 
One of them, whofe name was Fate-not- 
come,” faid,—I will fink deep in the water 
for fecurity ; and, faying fo, down he went. 
The fecond, who was called Wit-againf-it- 
when-come,” faid—In an affair which is 
about to come to pafs, one fhould not pro- 
ceed without an authority ; now it is faid, 


He is a wife man who can conquer an actie 
dent when it bappeneth. 4 Merchant's Wife 
charged ber Gallant with theft, before ber 
Hufhand’s face, 


The third fith, who was called What-will- 
be," afked him how that was; and the fe- 
cond fith related as follows: 

Fas.s 
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Fasre IV. 


wy ed 


AT Véékrimi-pddra™ there lived a mer- 
chant, whofe name was Samdddri-désti,”™* 
and his wife, who was called Ritni-pribha,” 
was always amufing herfelf with one or other 
of the fervants; according to thefe fayings 


They do not carry their obfervations fo far 
as to examine limbs and features; for, 
whether handfome or ugly, it is all the 
fame to them, provided he be a man. 

Again, 

Unto women no man is found difagree- 
able, &c.""* 

In another place they fay, 

A facred law which hath been ever fo well 
confidered, is ftill to be reconfidered; a 
king who hath been fatisfied is ftill to be 
apprehended ; a young woman, although 
in our arms, is altogether to be fufpected. 
‘What fatisfaction then can there be in the 
facred law, in princes, or in women ? 


One day it fo fell out, that being feen by her 
hufband kiffing one of the young men of the 
houfe, fhe ran inftantly towards him and 
criedj—-My dear, this fervant muft be ex- 

esedingly 
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ceedingly diftreffed for food, for he has been 
eating fome camphire which I had brought 
home for thy ufe; and even now I have 
fmelt to him, and find his breath fcented 
with it! 


It is truly faid, 


What women eat is two-fold; their cunning 
four-fold, &c."” 


The fervant, upon hearing the woman ac- 
cufe him thus, appeared to be offended, and 
exclaimed,—What man can ftay ina place 
with fuch a miftrefs as this, who is every mi- 
nute fmelling the fervants’ mouths? faying 
which he went away ; but his matter fent for 
him back, and, with fome difficulty, pacified 
him, and induced him to ftay. I fay there- 
fore,—He is a wife man Gc. To this What- 
will-be veplied,—Teat is not to be which is not 
to be Bc." 


Early in the morning Wit-againft-it-when- 
come, being caught in a net, feigned himfelf 
dead, and remained quiet; but he was no 
fooner thrown out of the net, than he fprang 
into deep water, and thus made his efcape; 

whilt 
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whilft What-will-be was taken by the fifher- 
men, and fo loft his life. I repeat therefore, 
‘Thefe two, Fate-not-come, &e. 


Then, concluded the tortoife, let it be con~ 
trived how I am to get to another lake. 
‘Where, demanded the two geefe, will be the 
advantage of thy going to another place? 
Pray, replied the tortoife, only contrive the 
means, and I will go through the air along 
with you. How, faid the geefe, are we to 
contrive the means? Why, obferved the tor- 
toife, you muft get a piece of wood, and take 
each of you one end of it in your beaks, from 
which I can fufpend myfelf by my mouth, 
whilft you carry me along by the force of 
your wings. This contrivance will thus do, 
replied the gecfe; but, 


One who is wife, in contriving the means, fhould 
confider the confequence. Some foolijh Boobies’ 
young ones were devoured by a Weafel™ before 
their faces. 


How did that happen? demanded the 
tortoife; and one of the geefe related as fol- 
ows: 

Pasre 
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Fase V. 


IN the north there is a mountain called 
Gréédhri-kootti, near which, on the banks 
of the Réva,” there ufed to be many boobies 
in a certain tree; and at the foot of the fame 
tree a ferpent lived in his hole, who ufed to 
dcvour the young boobies. An old bird hear- 
iz the lamentations of the affli€ted boobies 
for the Jofs of their little ones, addrefled them 
in thefe words: You fhould do thus:—~Get 
fome fifh, and draw them along upon the 
ground trom the hole of a weafel, as far as 
the ferpent’s hole, where you will leave them. 
Prefently, the weafels, attraCted by the {cent 
of food, will go to the ferpent’s hole, and thus 
he is certainly to be difcovered, and, from 
there Keing a natural enmity between them, 
thus to be deftroyed. ‘The plan was accord~ 
ingly executed, and the ferpent was difcovered 
and eaten by the weafels, as they were hunt- 
ing about the hollows of the tree for the fith; 
but foon after, the cries of the young boobies 
being heard by them, they mounted the tree 
and devoured them alfo. We repeat there~ 
fore, faid the two geefe, One who is wife, ix 
sontriving the means, ce. The people feeing 

us 
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us carrying thee along will cry out,—What 
a curious fight! upon hearing which, if thou 
makeft any reply, ‘thou wilt certainly lofe 
thy life; wherefore, upon all accounts, it is 
beit to ftay where we are. I will not fpcak 
a woid, faid the tortoife; what, do you take 
me for a fool? 


In the manner defcribed, at length, the 
geefe took up the tortoife, and flew away with 
him, hanging to the piece of wood; and pre- 
fently, being difcovered in that fituation by 
fome cow-keepers in the fields, they purfued 
them, crying out,—When he falls down, we 
will drefs him and cat him upon the fpot; 
no, faid one of them, let us carry him home! 
upon hearing which, the tortoife fell into a 
paffion, to think how they intended to dif+ 
pofe of him; and whilft he opened his mouth 
to fay,—You fhall cat duft firft! down he 
dropped, and was prefently put an end to by 
thofe herd{men. I therefore repeat, —Fie whe 
doth not pay a due regard to the advice Ge. 
concluded the minifter. 


One fhould always guard our fpeech; for 
from fpeaking ruin often enfucth; as in 
the 
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the downfall of the tortoife, who was car~ 
rying along by two geefe, 


The booby, who had formerly been fent as 
a fpy, having returned, addreffed the royal 
goofe in thefe words:—Pleafe your highnefs, 
at the very beginning I reprefented, that it 
was neceflary inftantly to clear the caftle; 
but that not having been done, this is the 
fruit of your neglect ; and I have learnt, that 
the burning of the caftle was effected by the 
crow Cloud-colour, who had been employed 
for that purpofe by the enemy’s minifter the 
vulture. The king, fighing, faid, 


He who placeth confidence in an enemy, ei- 
ther from inclination or neceffity, awaketh 
from his delufion, like one who hath fallen 
from the top of a trec in his fleep! 


And when Cloud-colour, continued the fpy, 
had effected the burning of the caftle, he went 
to king Chéétri-virna; who being well fa- 
tisfied with what he had done, faid,—Let 
this Cloud-colour be appointed governor of 
Karpoora-dweépa ; for, it is faid, 
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One fhould not forget the labours of a fer- 
vant who hath performed his duty; but 
fhould encourage him with rewards, with 
our hearts, with our {peech, and with our 
eyes. 


Then the vulture, who is the prime-minifter, 
continued the fpy, faid,~Pleafe your high- 
nefs, let fome ftation be given to him infe- 
tior to that of the principal one: for, 


How is it poflible to punifh one who hath 
been raifed to a fuperior ftation? The 
affiftance, O king, which is rendered to 
thofe of low degree, is like endeavouring 
to pleafe bears. 


A low perfon fhould never be placed in the 
ftation of the great. 


One of low degree having obtained a worthy fla- 
tion feeketh to deftroy bis mafter; like the 
Moufe, who, baving been raifed to the fate of 
a Tiger, went to kill the Hermit. 


How was that? faid the peacock king; 
and the minifter related the following ftory: 


FABLe 
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Faste VI. 


IN the foreft of the prophet Géwtimi,’” 
which is dedicated to aéts of penitential mor- 
tifications, there was a hermit, whofe name 
was Miha-tipa. One day feeing a young 
moufe fall from the mouth of a crow near 
his hermitage, out of compaffion he took 
it up, and reared it with broken particles of 
rice. He now obferved, that the cat was 
feeking to deftroy it; fo, by the facred powers 
of a faint, he metamorphofed his moufe into 
acat; but his cat being afraid of his dog, he 
changed her into a dog; and the dog being 
terrified at the tiger, at length he was trans- 
formed into a tiger. The holy man now 
regarded the tiger as no ways fuperior to his 
moufe. But the people who came to vifit 
the hermit, ufed to tell one another, that the 
tiger which they faw there had been made fo, 
by the power of the faint, from a moufe; and 
this being overheard by the tiger, he was very 
uneafy, and faid to himfelf,—as long as this 
hermit is alive, the difgraceful ftory of my 
former ftate will be brought to my ears; fay- 
ing which he went to kill his prote€tor ; but 
as the holy man penetrated his defign with 

Ra his 
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his fupernatural eye, he reduced him to his 
former ftate of a moufe. I repeat therefore, 
One of low degrec Gc. Pleafe to attend to 
this alfo, {aid the minifter : 


A certain Booby after having devoured fifh of 
every fize and quality, at length is killed from 
his attempting a crab out of mere gluttony. 


How was that? demanded Chéétra-virni; 
and his minifter related the following ftory : 


Fasre VII. 

IN the country of Malava there is a lake 
diftinguithed by the name of Padma-garbhi, 
where lived an old booby, who, being de~ 
prived of his former abilities, ftood and 
feigned to appear like one who was troubled 
in mind; in which fituation being obferved 
by a crab at a diftance, the latter afked him 
why he ftood there, and did not look for food. 
You know, replied the booby, that fith is 
what I live upon; and I know for certain 
that fifhermen are coming to catch them all; 
for, as I was looking about the fkirts of the 
next village, I overheard the converfation of 
fome watermen upon that fubjeét; fo this 

being 
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being the cafe, I have loft my appetite with 
reflecting, that when our food is gone, death 
will fvon follow. This being overheard by 
all the fith, they obferved to one another, that 
it was proper to look out for affiftance whilft 
they had time; and, faid they, let us afk the 
booby himfelf what is beft to be done; for, 


Onc may better form a connexion with an 
enemy who will render one affiftance, than 
with a friend who would do one an injury : 
Thefe two fhould rather be diftinguifhed 
according to the good or injury they do 
to one. 


Accordingly, the fifh accofted the booby, 
and faid, Pray, mafter booby, tell us what 
means can be devifed for our fafety upon this 
occafion? There is one way to be fafe, re- 
plied the artful booby, and that is, going to 
another pond, whither I am willing to tranf- 
port you. The fith, in the greatnefs of their 
fears, confented to this propofal; and their 
treacherous deliverer devoured tem all one 
by one, as he took them out of the water. 
At length, the crab afked him to take him 
alfo; and the booby, although he had never 
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before had any inclination to tafte one of his 
fpecies, took him up with great marks of re- 
fpeét, and carried him afhore; when the crab 
feeing the ground covered with the bones of 
the fifth which the booby had deftroyed, cried 
to herfelf,—Alas, how unfortunate! I fhall 
certainly be killed too, unlefs I can contrive 
fome means of efcaping. Let me try imme- 
diately what the occafion requires. They fay, 


In times of danger it is proper to be alarmed 
until danger be near at hand; but when 
we perceive that danger is near, one fhould 
oppofe it as if one were not afraid. 

When one attacked beholdeth no fafety for 
himfelf, if he be a wife man, he will dic 
fighting with his foc. 

It is alfo faid, that 
As out of battle death is certain, Ge. 


The crab having come to this refolution, 
he feized the opportunity when the booby 
ftretched out his neck to devour him, to tear 
open his throat with the pincers of his claws. 
‘Wherefore I'repeat, 4 certain booby &c. 


Attend, faid the peacock king, to what I 
have been thinking of: —ThatifCloud-colour 
be 
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be left governor here, all the choice things 
which Karpoora-dweépa produces may be 
fent to us to enjoy in great luxury, when we 
fhall be returned to the Vééndhy3 mountains. 
The minifter, laughing at the king’s propo- 
fal, replied,—Pleafe your highnefs, 


He who rejoiceth over an unaccomplifhed defign, 
may meet with difgrace; like the Brabmdn 
who brake the pots and pans. 


How did that happen? demanded the king; 
and the minifter related the following ftory : 


Fasre VIII. 

IN the city of Dévéé-kotta™ there was a 
Brahmin whofe name was Dévi-Sirma.”” 
One lucky evening he found a curious difh,”™" 
which he took with him into a potter’s ware- 
houfe full of earthen-ware, and throwing 
himfelf upon a bed which happened to be 
there,” it being night, he began to exprefs 
his thoughts upon the occafion in this man- 
ner:—If I difpofe of this difh, I fhall get ten 
Kapirdikis™ for it; and with that fum I 
may purchafe many pots and pans, the fale 
of which will increafe my capital fo much, 

that 
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that I fhall be able to lay in a large ftock of 
cloth and the like; which having difpofed of 
at a great advance, I fhall have accumulated a 
fortune of a lack” of money. With this I 
will marry four wives; and of thefe I will 
amufe myfelf with her who may prove the 
handfomeft. This will create jealoufy; fo 
when the rival wives fhall be quarrelling, 
then will I, overwhelmed with anger, hurl my 
ftick at them, thus! Saying which, he flung 
his walking ftick out of his hand with fuch 
force, that he not only brake his curious difh, 
but deftroyed many of the pots and pans in 
the fhop; the mafter of which hearing the 
noife, came in, and difcovering the caufe, 
difgraced the Brahman, and turned him out 
of doors.” } have faid, therefore, concluded 
the minifter,—He who rejoiceth Se. 


At the conclufion of this ftory the king 
took the vulture afide, and defired him to 
point out what he ought to do; and the mi- 
nifter replied, 


The conductors of princes intoxicated with 
power, as well as of wounded or reftiff 
elephants, get nothing but difgrace! 

Pleafe 
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Pleafe your highnefs, continued he, the caftle 
hath been deftroyed by us in the pride of 
ftrength; or rather, was it not by a ftrata- 
gem dictated by your own glory? No, re- 
plied the king, it was thy own fcheme. If 
my advice were to be followed, faid the mi- 
nifter, we fhould now return to our own 
country; for upon the return of the rainy 
feafon, fhould we have to fight the enemy 
again, with an equal force, in their own 
country, we fhall find it extremely difficult 
to retreat home if we fhould have occafion, 
Then, for the fake of peace and glory, treat 
with the enemy, and let us depart! We have 
taken their caftle, and gained renown, This 
is the extent of my opinion. 


He is the companion of a prince, who, placing 
his duty before him, payeth no regard to 
his mafter’s likings or diflikings, and tells 
him unwelcome truths. 

‘When victory in the battle is doubtful, one 
fhould wifh to treat, even with an equal: 
One fhould not hefitate; for thus Vré¢hif. 
patéé” hath declared. 

Who, except a child, would place his friends, 
his army, his kingdom, himfelf, and his 

reputation, 
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reputation, in the doubtful balance of a 
battle? 
Befides, 
Sometimes the overthrow of both happeneth ; for 
were not Siindé and Ospastindd, two giants 
of equal firengtb, killed by one another ? 


How was that? faid the king; and the 
vulture relateth the following ftory: 


Fanre IX. 

IN former times there were two giants, 
the one called Sdénda, and the other Odpi- 
sdéndi, who wifhing to conquer the three 
regions of the univerfe by the great excrtions 
of their bodies, for a long time petitioned the 
deity with the crefcent on his head’ to be 
propitious to their defign. The god, pleafed 
with their prayers, told them to afk a boon; 
but as the goddefs Sarafwateé™" had the con- 
troul of thefe two of dreadful forms, both 
their original wifh and defign were changed, 
and at length they faid—If the difpofer of 
fortune be pleafed with our prayers, give us, 
O Supreme Being, Parvatéé thy own confort! 
Accordingly, the deity, although difpleafed 
at the requeft, from the abfolute neceflity of 
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granting boons, and from a kind of infatua- 
tion,” gave them Parvatée. 


Having obtained her, they were prefently 
inflamed by the beauty of her perfon, and 
eager for the ruin of the mother of the uni- 
verfe ;“* for they were involved in the dark- 
nefs of fin. But as they were jealous of one 
another, they refolved to call upon fome man 
of authority to determine which fhe fhould 
belong to; and inftantly the deity, her lord, 
ftood before them under the difguife of a ve- 
nerable Brahman. We have obtained this 
female, faid they, as a boon, and with thee to 
determine which of us fhe fhould belong to. 
The Brahmin replied, 


A Brahmin is refpectable becaufe he is of a 
tribe the firft in rank, a Kfhatrééya™ for 
ftrength, and a Vifya’” if he be pofleffed of 
wealth and grain. 


Now, fecing you twoare of the fecond, or 
military order, your duty is fighting. Thefe 
words made a due impreffion upon their 
minds; they fell upon each other, but as 
they were equal in ftrength and courage, 

they 
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they died at the fame inftant from the blows 
they received fromeach other. I fay, there~ 
fore, one fhould be inclined to treat even 
with one of equal force, concluded the vul- 
ture. Haft thou not told me this before? 
faid the king. What, faid the minifter, did 
your highnefs then comprehend the full ex- 
tent of what I faid? According to my opini- 
on, this is not a proper time for the renewal 
of hoftilities. King Héériny’-girbha is en- 
dued with thofe qualities which render hima 
proper perfon to treat with, and not to quar- 
rel with. They fay, 


There are feven defcriptions with which it is 
deemed proper to form an alliance: Men 
of veracity, men of family, men of juftice 
and virtue, men of low degree, fometimes; 
fuch as are heads of a great fraternity, 
fuch as are powerful, and thofe who have 
been fuccefsful in many battles. 


He who formeth a connexion with an honeft 
man, from his love of truth, will not fuffer 
thereby. And the man of family, it is 
very certain, will not be guilty of an un- 
worthy action, even in the defence of life. 

To 
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To the ftriétly juft and virtuous perfon, 
every thing is annexed. The virtuous man, 
from his juftice and the affection he hath 
for mankind, is the difpeller of forrow 
and pain. 

It is expedient to form connexions even with 
one of low degree, upon the approach of 
our own deftruétion, and when, without 
his protection, a worthy perfon might be 
ruined. 

He who is the head of a confederacy of bro- 
thers, from their compactnefs, is as difficult 
to be rooted out as a bamboo™ furrounded 
by impenetrable thorns. 

There is no ordinance for our contending 
with the ftrong: The clouds never pafs 
againft the wind. 

From the glory of him who hath been vic- 
torious in many battles, as from the glory 
of the fon of Jamadagnéé,”” all, at all 
times and every where, is enjoyed. 

Seeing he who hath been victorious in many 
battles meeteth not death, his enemies are 
captivated by his glory. 


Then I repeat, that the royal goofe, being 
endued with many of thefe qualities, is 
worthy 
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worthy to be treated with. The minifter 
now orders the booby to go to the enemy’s 
camp, and to return with what further in- 
telligence he could pick up. 


I now with thee, faid the peacock king, 
toinform me how many there are with whom 
it may be improper to enter into an alliance; 
and the vulture minifter replied, —I am about 
to tell your highnefs, repeating the foilow- 
ing verfes: 


The young, the oid, the long afflicted, and 
fuch as have been-excommunicated by their 
tribe; the fearful, and thofe whofe fol- 
lowers are timid; the covetous, and thofe 
whofe followers are covetous; 

Thofe whofe principal officers are void of 
attachment, he who pofleffeth too much 
power in affairs, one who in his counfels 
is of many opinions, and he who fpeak- 
eth difrefpectfully of the Gods or the Brah- 
mins ; 

He who is naturally unfortunate, and he who 
is always confulting fate; one afflicted with 
famine and peftilence, and he who poffefs- 
eth a diforderly army ; 

One 
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One whe doth not ftay in his own country, 
one who is befet with many enemies, he 
who hath an army out of time,” and one 
who hath departed from the true reli- 
gion: Thefe make twenty defcriptions of 
perfons, 

With whom it is not proper to enter into 
alliance, and whom one fhould do nothing 
but check ; for if fuch as thefe go to war, 
they prefently fall into the power of their 
enemies. 

If he be a child, his people are not ready to 
fight, becaufe of the infignificance of his 
nature, and the inability of an infant to 
pay the reward, or punifh, for fighting or 
not fighting. 

Be he one oppreffed with age, or with fome 
tedious infirmity, deprived of the power 
of exertion, he is inevitably overcome of 
himéelf. 

He who hath been expelled by ail his kindred 
is eafily to be defeated: for his relations 
too, out of refpeét for themfelves, are ready 
to deftroy him. 

Be he a coward, he himfelf will flee to avoid 
the battle ; and if his troops are daftards, 
they will forfake him in the field. 

The 
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The followers of the covetous refufe to fight, 
becaufe there is nodiftribution of the fpoils; 
and where the attendants are fo, they mu- 
tiny for pay, and murder their leaders. 

If the principal officers are not attached, 
their chief is forfaken by them in the midft 
of the battle; and if he be one who hath 
too much power in affairs, he expecteth 
fuperior attention. 

He who in his countels is of many minds, is 
hateful to his minifters; and becaufe of 
the unfteadinefs of his mind, he is neg- 
leéted by them in his neceflary affairs. 

As religion is always moft powerful, fo he 
who defpifcth the Gods or a Brahmin, of 
himfelf goeth to nought; and fo doth he 
who is {mitten by fate. 

Thofe who firft ftudy fate, and fay,—Fate is 
the only caufe of fortune and misfortune, 
terrify themfelves. 

He who is furrounded by famine and pefti- 
lence, of himfelf yieldeth; and he who hath 
a diforderly army, hath no power to fight. 

One who is out of his own country is de- 
feated by a very trifling enemy : the fmail- 
eft alligator in his own element gripeth 
the largeft elephant. 

He 
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He who hath many enemies is like a pigeon 
amongft kites: whatever way he turneth, 
he is encountered by misfortune. 

If he be one who marcheth his army out of 
feafon, he is deftroyed by fighting againft 
the weather. He will fuffer like the crow, 
who, venturing out at midnight, had his 
eyes picked out by an owl. 

One fhould, on no account, enter into any 
connexion with one who hath departed 
from the faith, for although he be bound 
by treaty, he will, becaufe of his own un- 
righteoufnels, break his engagement. 


In addition to all this, continued the mi- 
nifter, 1 fhall remind your highnefs of the 
following particulars: Uniting, difputing, balt- 
ing, marching, furrendering, feparating, are 
denominated the fix modes.” For the com- 
mencement of an expedition the neceffaries 
are, men, flores, treafure, time, and place; the 
poffeffion of which is proper, as a protection 
againft misfortune, as well as for the accom~ 
plifhment of a defign: They are called she 
Secret of five members.” Pacifying, giving, 
dividing, punifbing, are diftinguifhed by the 
appellation of the four means." Refoution, 

outhority, 
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authority, good counfel, are denoted the three 
powers.” Thofe fovereigns who attend to 
all thefe things, are always victorious ; for, 


they fay, 


The fuccefs which is to be acquired by thofe 
who are acquainted with the rules of po- 
licy and prudence, is not to be gained by 
the price of abandoning life; for fuch 
knowledge caufeth irrefolution to fly from 
the body. 

He is always poffeffed of riches, whofe fol- 
lowers are well attached, whofe fpies are 
concealed, and whofe counfels are kept 
private; and he who doth not fpeak with 
unkindnefs to his fellow-creatures, may 
govern the whole world to the extremities 
of the ocean, 


But pleafe your highnefs, continued the mi- 
nifter, although peace has been propofed by 
that great ftatefman the vulture, ftill his 
matter will not confent to it, becaufe of his 
recent fuccefs. Then let this bedone: The 
king of Sénghili-dwéépi,”* the Sarisi Mé- 
habali,"* is our friend; let him raife a dif- 
turbance in Jambid-dwéépi, the enemies’ 
country. 
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A wife man having praétifed great fecrefy, 
marching with a well-compofed army, may 
alarm an opponent; and he who is alarmed 
will make peace with him with whom he 
hath been at variance.” 


The royal goofe having confented to this 
propofal, one Vééchéétra a booby was dif- 
patched to Séénghala-dwéépi with a very 
private letter.** 


In the mean time the {py returning from 
the peacock’s camp, faid,—Pleafe your high- 
nefs, attend to what I have to inform you of. 
The vulture minifter faid to the peacock 
king,—Although Cloud-colour the crow was 
fo long in the enemy’s caftle, what if he doth, 
or doth not know whether the royal goofe, 
Héérinyi-girbhi, be poffeffed of thofe quali- 
ties which are neceflary towards our treating 
with him? After this, continued the {py, 
the peacock king having called Cloud-colour 
before him, afked him what fort of a charac- 
ter that fame royal goofe, Héérinya-garbhi, 
was, and what fort of minifter he had. 
To this the crow replied,——Pleafe your high 
nefs, Héériny’-girbha is as noble as king 
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Yoddhzé-fhtzéri,”” and a perfon of great fin- 
cerity; and as to his minifter, his likenefs is 
no where to be difcovered. If he be as thou 
haft defcribed him, obferved the king, how 
was it that he was deceived by thee? 


The crow replied, 


What great ingenuity is there in deceiving 
him whofe confidence one hath gained? 
Is the term manhood his who mounteth 
upon the bed, and deftroyeth thofe that are 
afleep ? 


Attend, pleafe your highnefs,—I was difco- 
vered by the minifter from the beginning; 
but the king his matter, being himfelf onc in 
whom the greateft confidence may be placed, 
was eafily impofed upon by me; according 
to the following faying: 


He who, judging by what paffith in bis own 
breaft, believeth a knave to be a perfon of ve~ 
racity, is deceived; as the Brabmdn was con- 
cerning bis Goat. 


Pray how was that? demanded the king; 
and the fpy told the following ftory : 


Fasre 
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Fasre X. 


IN the foreft of the prophet Gowtimi’” a 
certain Brahmin, having determined to make 
an offering, went to a neighbouring village 
and purchafed a goat,” which having thrown 
acrofs his fhoulder, he turned towards home. 
As he was travelling along, he was perceived 
by three thieves. If, faid they, we could by 
fome artifice get the goat from that man, it 
would be a great proof of ouraddrefs. Say- 
ing this, they agreed upon their ftratagem, 
and executed it in this manner: They fta- 
tioned themfelves before the Brahmin, and 
fat down under the trees in the road which 
led to his habitation, till he fhould come up 
to them. Soon after, he was accofted by one 
of them in this manner:—Is not that a dog? 
Brahmin, what is the reafon thou carrieft it 
upon thy fhoulder? The Brahmin replied, 
—No, it is not a dog—it is a goat, which 
Ihave purchafed to make an offering of. 
About a mile further on he met another of 
them, who repeating the fame quefticn, he 
took the goat from his fhoulder, and put- 
ting it upon the ground, examined it again 
and again; and at length, replacing it upon 
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his fhoulder, he went on, quite ftaggered 
as it were. 


The minds even of good men are flaggered by the 
arguments of the wicked ; but thofe who place 
confidence in them may fuffer by it; like the 
Camel Chéttra-vérnd. 


‘The king afked how that was; and the fpy 
tells him the following ftory: 


Fase XI. 

IN a certain foreft there was a lion whofe 
name was Madotkatti,"” and he had three 
attendants; a crow, a tiger, and a jackal, 
One day, as thefe three were roaming about, 
they met with a camel. They afked him 
whence he came, and whither he was travel- 
ling ; and after he had given an account of 
himfelf, they introduced him to the lion; 
who, having given him affurances of protec- 
tion, and determined that he fhould be called 
Chéétri-virni, retained him in his fervice. 
Sometime after, when the lion was out of 
order, his attendants were exceedingly at a 
lofs for provifions, becaufe for fometime it 
had rained violently. So the crow, the tiger, 

and 
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and the jackal, agreed amongft themfelves to 
contrive fome way for the lion to kill the 
camel; for, faid they, what is that thorn- 
eater™ to us? Our mafter, obferved the 
tiger, having given him affurances of fafety, 
and taken him under his protection; then 
how can this be brought about? To which 
the crow replies,—At fuch a time as this, 
when our mafter’s health is upon the de- 
cline for want of food, he will not {cruple to 
commit a fin; for they fay, 


A mother, when oppreffed with hunger, will 
abandon her own offspring; a female fer- 
pent, when diftreffed for food, will devour 
her own eggs. What crimes will they not 
commit who are pinched with hunger! 
Men pining for food become deftitute of 
pity and compaffion. 

Thofe who are intoxicated either with liquor 
or pleafure, the lazy, the paffionate, the 
hungry, the covetous, the fearful, the 
hafty, and libertines, have no knowledge 
of juftice, 


This being proved to the fatisfaCtion of all 
parties, away they went to the lion; who, 
the 
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the moment he faw them, demanded if they 
had brought him any thing to eat. The 
crow replied, Sir, with all our endeavours, 
we have not been able to procure the fmalleft 
trifle. Then what means are there now left 
for my fupport? cried the lion. Sir, replied 
the crow, from your refufing the food which 
you have in your power, we are all like to 
perifh. What is there here for me to eat? 
eagerly demanded the lion. The camel! re- 
plied the crow, whifpering it in the lion's 
ear. The noble beaft at this propofal, touch- 
ing the ground, and then his two ears, in 
abhorrence, exclaimed,—Having, at our firft 
interview, given him affurances of my pro- 
tection, how can he now be treated thus‘ 
They fay, 


Nor the gift of cattle, nor the gift of land, 
nor the gift of bread, nor the gift of milk, 
is to be compared with that which men 
call the greateft of all gifts: The gift of 
affurance from injury! 

Again: 

He who hath defended one who had claimed 
his protection, receiveth the full reward 
which is the fruit of an Afwa-médha facri- 

fice, 
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fice,” rendered more worthy by the addi- 
tion of every thing which is eftimable! 


The crow replied,—Under thefe circum- 
ftances it is not proper that your highnefs 
fhould put him to death ; but fuppofe we fo 
contrive, that he fhall confent to offer his 
own body? The lion hearing this, remained 
filent; but the crow, finding an opportunity, 
made a pretence to carry all his friends and 
the camel before him; when he addrefied him 
in this manner:—Pleafe your highnefs, as 
we can find nothing for you to eat, rather 
than my mafter fhall faft, let him fatisfy his 
hunger with all the fiehh upon my poor 
body; for, 


When nature is forfaken by her lord, be fhe 
ever fo great, fhe doth not furvive. Al- 
though Dhanwantiréé be the phyfician, 
when life is departed, what can he do?”* 

All honours and endowments have their 
foundations in the fovereign; but although 
trees have their roots, their being fruitful 
dependeth upon man’s exertion. 


The lion nobly replied,—It is better to 
abandon life entirely, than to proceed in fuch 
an 
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an act asthis! The jackal next offered him- 
felf; but the lion generoufly refufing; the 
tiger faid, Live, O mafter, by my body! This 
never can be proper! faid the noble beaft; 
and, Jaft of all, the camel, in whom was 
created the fulleft confidence, offered himfelf 
as the reft had done; and inftantly the tiger 
tore open his fides; and being thus cruelly 
murdered, he was devoured by them all. I 


fay therefore,—The minds even of good men Sc. 


At length, faid the {py, concluding the 
ftory of the three thieves, the Brahmin hav- 
ing heard the third thief, like the former two, 
infift upon it, that he had a dog upon his 
fhoulder, was convinced that it was a dog; 
and fo, leaving his goat behind him, which 
the thieves prefently took away and made a 
feaft of, the good man wathed himfelf” and 
went home. Whence, I fay,—He who, judg- 
ing by what paffeth in bis own breaf, Ge. 


Cloud-colour, faid the peacock king to the 
crow, thou wert along time amongft the 
enemy,—pray how are their orders executed? 
Pleafe your highnefs, replied the crow, what 
is there not done by fervants who have their 

matter’s 
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matter’s affairs at heart, or from a power de- 
rived from one’s own neceflities? 


Do not men, O king, bear burning wood 
upon their heads; and the force of rivers, 
fimply by wafhing their roots, {weep trees 
away? 


When awife man findeth an occafion, he may bear 
away bis enemy upon bis fooulder, as it were; 
juft like the old Serpent who killed the Frogs. 


How did that happen? faid the peacock 
king; and the crow related the following 
ftory: 


Fasre XII. 

THERE was an old ferpent, by name 
Mindi-véésirp3,* who, becaufe of his great 
age, being unable to feek food for him(felf, 
threw himfelf down the bank of a pond, wherg 
he remained, till a certain frog feeing him at a 
diftance, afked him what was the reafon he 
did not hunt about for food? Leave me! 
cried the ferpent, what occafion haft thou to 
enquire into the ftory of fuch an unfortunate 


wretch as J? The frog, who was not a little 
pleafed 
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pieafed to find his enemy in diftrefs, defired 
him, by all means, to make him acquainted 
with the caufe of his trouble. You mutt 
know then, faid the ferpent, that here in the 
town of Brahma-pdir4, the fon of one Kown- 
déényi a Brahmin, in the twentieth year of 
his age, and endued with every virtue and 
accomplifhment, by the will of fate, was 
fometime fince bitten by cruel me! His fa- 
ther beholding his beloved fon Sédséeli, for 
that was his name, lying dead, fell mad for 
gricf, and rofled himfelf upon the ground. 
In the mean time, the people of the city, his 
kindred, friends, and connexions, all came 
and fat down upon the fpot where he lay.-- 
They fay, 


He is a friend who attendcth one at a featt, 
in affliction, in famine, in difputing with 
an enemy, at the king’s gate,” and in the 
cemetery.” 


Amongft the reft, there was a certain pil- 
grim, whofe name was Képét/¢,"” by whom 
the father of the youth was thus addreiled : 
Art thou deprived of reafon, Kowndétny’, 
that thou thus lamenteft the dead? Hear me! 

Where 
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Where are thofe fovereigns of the world, with 
all their numerous armies and fplendid 
equipage, of whofe departure the earth, 
even now, beareth teftimony ? 

In the body is concealed its decay, profperity 
is fucceeded by adverfity, and our meetings 
are foon followed by feparations. Thus 
every thing in nature is produced with that 
which will deftroy it! 

Isnot this body {cen to wafte, perceptibly, 
away? Is not its gradual confumption 
plainly to be difcovered, as of water ftand- 
ing in a crude veflel? 

Youth and beauty, riches and ftores of 
worldly goods, with the focicty of thofe 
we love, and even life itfelf, are all of fhore 
duration! Then Iet not the wife, man 
therein be fafcinated. 

As two planks floating on the furface of the 
mighty receptacle of the waters, meet, and 
having met, are feparated for ever; fo do 
beings in this life come together, and pre- 
fently are parted. 

Upon the reduétion of a body compofed of 
five elements to thofe five principles, and 
each of thofe elements to its own womb, 
what caufe is there for lamentation ?*” 

As 
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As many tender connexions as the animal 
man formeth for himfelf, fo many thorns 
of forrow are there ingrafted in his heart. 

This is not a place for any one long to co- 
habit with another; nay, not even with 
his own body: Then how can he expect it 
with another? 

The diffolution of a body foretelleth a new 
birth: thus the coming of death, which is 
not to be paffed over, is as the entrance 
into life."” 

The diffolution of the delightful connexions 
we form with thofe we love, is as dreadful 
as the total change to thofe who are be- 
come incurably blind. 

But as brooks run on to join their rivers, 
and do not turn back; fo the days and 
nights feize mortals’ lives, and proceed 
eternally. 

The fociety of the good, which contributeth 
fo much to the relith of happinefs in this 
world, is joined in the yoke of troubles, 
becaufe its end is feparation. 

Hence it is that the wife avoid the acquaint- 
ance of good men; for there is no remedy 
for the mind afflicted with the forrow of 
feparation. 

Many 
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Many noble and pious works were performed 
by Sigiri and other ancient kings; but, 
alas! both they and their works are gone 
to decay. 

When he hath confidered, and reconfidered, 
that fevere punifhment death, all the en~ 
deavours of the wit of man become as lax 
as {kins of leather fprinkled by the rain! 

Every hero of the human race, from the firft 
night of his refidence in the womb, day by 
day approacheth death. 


Then pay no attention to this world, conti- 
nued the good pilgrim; for forrow is a proot 
of ignorance. Obferve, 


If {eparation be the caufe, and ignorance be 
not the caufe, how is it, that after days 
have paffed away, forrow is changed into 
childifhnefs ? 


Wherefore, compofe thy troubled mind, and 
and difpel all thought of grief; for they fay, 


Not to think is the grand remedy, when our 
children are untimely born,” and againft 
thofe weapons of deep forrow, which pe- 
netrate the heart. 

The 
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The afflicted Kowndéénya, roufed by thefe 
words, got up as it were from a trance, and 
cried,—Since it be fo, enough of dwelling in 
the hell of houfes! I will prefently retire into 
the wildernefs!” Hold, my fon, replied the 
benevolent Kapédli. 


Thofe who yicld to their paflions will expe- 
rience evils, even in the wildernefs. To 
reftrain the five organs of perception, 
even in a houfe, is doing penance, The 
habitation of him whofe paffions are well 
regulated, and who proceedeth but in fuch 
actions as are irreproachable, is as the wil- 
deinefs of penitence. 

For they fay, 

The afflicted even fhould praétife the duties 
of 1eligion, whatever mode of life they 
may choofe, and wherever their abode may 
be; and our conduét fhould be equal unto 
all beings; for diftinctions are not autho- 
uifed by religion. 

Again: 

Thofe who eat but to fupport life, who co~ 
habit but for the fake of progeny, and who 
fpeak but to declare the truth, furmount 
difficulties, : 

Again: 
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+ Again: 

Suppofe thyfelf a river and a holy pilgrimage 
in the land of Bharat’,”* of which truth 
is the water, good actions the banks, and 
compaffion the current; and then, O fon 
of Pandsd,”” wath thyfelf therein, for the 
inward foul is not to be purified by com- 
mon water. 


And thou fhouldft pay particular attention 
to this faying: 


There is eafe for him who quitteth this 
world, which is totally deftitute of good, 
and overwhelmed with birth, death, old 
age, ficknefs, and forrow. Pain is a thing 
of certain cxiftence, but not eafe; whence 
it is obferved, that the term eafe is applied 
as a fort of remedy for one in pain.” 


To all this, continued the ferpent, the 
afflicted father only replied,—Even fo it is! 
but prefently after the poor Brahman in the 
height of his forrow denounced this curfe 
againft me, the author of his trouble,—that 
henceforward, I fhould be doomed to carry 
frogs about Bi my back as a beaft of 

burden! 
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burden! After that, another Brahmin who 
happened to be by, obferving that Kown- 
déényi was greatly revived by the whole- 
fome doétrines of the pilgrim, addrefied him 
in thefe words: 


Society fhould be avoided with all the efforts 
of the mind; but if it be not in one’s power 
to avoid it, acquaintance fhould be formed 
with the good alone, for the company of 
good men is the remedy. 

Again: 

‘The tender paffion fhould be avoided with all 
the refiftance of the mind; but if it be not 
poffible to conquer it, it fhould be in- 
dulged towards a wife alone, for fhe is the 
proper remedy, 


Kowndéény’ having heard this, and being 
by the falutary counfel of Kapééla quite cured 
of his affli€tion, took the ftaff according to 
‘the ufual forms ;” and poor I, concluded 
thé ferpent, lie here under the power of a 
Brahman’s curfe ready to carry any frog that 
fhall choofe to mount upon my back ! 


. The frog who had been attentive to this 
long ftory, upon hearing the laft words of 
the 
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the ferpent, went away to inform the chief 
of the pool of it, who foon after making his 
appearance, the ferpent placed him upon his 
back and carried him about, keeping a gentle 
eafy pace. The king of the frogs was fo 
pleafed with his ride, that he came again the 
next day; but upon finding the ferpent un- 
able to carry him, and afking him what was 
the caufe of his weaknefs, the artful animal 
replied, that he was totally deprived of-his 
ftrength for want of food. Upon this the 
frog ordered him to be fed, every day, with 
as many of his fubjeéts as he might choofe; 
and the ferpent having, by degrees, eaten all 
the frogs which were to be found in the 
pond, at length devoured his benefactor. 
T repeat, therefore, faid the crow,—When @ 
wife man Se. 


Let us have done with the repetition of 
old ftories, obferved the minifter. In my 
opinion, faid he, Hééranya-girbha is worthy 
of our alliance, and therefore I advife, that a 
treaty be formed with him. Sir, faid the 
King, is this your opinion? He has been de- 
feated by us, and therefore he is at liberty to 
remain where he is, provided he confent to 
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be our vaflal; otherwife I command him to 
be attacked! Juft as the king faid.this, the 
parrot came in from Jambéd-dwéépi, and 
informed bis mafter the peacock, that the 
Sarisi, who was king of Séénghali-dwéépi,”” 
had fately invaded his country, and was ftill 
there. What is it thou fayeft? cried the 
king in great confufion. Art thou too re- 
peating fome old ftory ? faidhe. Well done, 
minifter Chakrivaki! exclaimed the vulture, 
well done! Whilft the peacock in great an- 
ger cried,—Let him ftay there till I come, 
and I will extirpate him with his whole ge- 
neration! To which the minifter Far-fer, 
Imiling, replied, 


There is no neceflity for imitating an au- 
tumnal cloud! The thunder of the hea- 
vens our chief difplayeth, whether on fome 
“account, or on no account, is of equal 
inefficacy. 

They fay, 

A king thould not difpute with too many 
enemies at atime; for even the proud 
ferpent is inevitably deftroyed by large 
fwarms of wafps. 


* : Are 
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Are we then, Sir, continued the minifter, to’ 
march back without concluding a peace? If 
we do, faid he, I think we may have occafion 
to repent. 


He who falleth into the power of anger before 
be hath made bimfelf acquainted with another's 
merits, may have caufe to be forry for it; like 
the foolifo Brabman after be had killed bis 
Weafel. 


How was that? demanded the king; and 
his minifter Far-fee related the following 
ftory: 

Fasre XI. 

AT Odjjiyeénéé there lived a Brahmin 
whofe name was Mahdhivi. His wife having 
been lately brought to bed, left her hufband 
in charge of the infant, whilft fhe went to 
perform her ablutions.”” As foon as fhe 
was gone, the Brahmin, recolleéting that the 
King’s offerings to the manes of his ancef- 
tors” were about to be made, and feeing 
other Brahmans going to attend them, was 
prompted by his natural avarice to reflect in 
this manner: If I don’t go direétly, faid he, 
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fome one elfe, having heard of it, will go and 
take away my fhare of the good things. 
They fay, 


Time drinketh up the effence of every work 
which fhould be done, and is not done 
quickly, whether it be an att of receiving, 
or an act of giving away. 


But, continued he, I have no one to take 
care of the door, then what am I to do, un- 
lefs, indeed, I place this my long-beloved 
weafel there, who is as dear to me as the child 
itfelf, and then venture to go? In fhort, 
he did fo, and went his way to the king's 
feaft. It happened that foon after the Brah- 
man left the houfe, as the weafel was pafling 
near the child, he faw a black ferpent gliding 
towards it, which he killed, and partly de- 
voured; and when he faw his mafter return- 
ing, the affeétionate little animal ran to meet 
him, with his mouth and legs all covered 
with blood; and he ralled himfelf upon the 
ground at the Brahman’s feet in a very ex- 
traordinary manner; but the good man fee- 
ing him in fach a condition, and haftily 
concluding that he had murdered his child, 

without 
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without further enquiry, put the poor weafel 
todeath. In fhort, when the Brahmin went 
towards his child, and found it alive and 
well, and, at the fame time, difcovered the 
mangled remains of the black ferpent upon 
the floor near it, the proofs of his weafel’s 
merit and fidelity were fo evident, that he 
fuffered the moft bitter pangs of forrow and 
remorfe. I repeat therefore, continued the 
minifter,—He who falleth into the power of 
anger, Sc. They fay, 


Aman fhould avoid thefe fix evils: Luft, 
anger, avarice, pleafure, pride, and rath- 
nefs; for, free of thefe, he may be happy. 


The peacock king replied,—So, minifter, 
this is thy determination, is it? They fay, 


The beft qualities for a minifter are, juftice, 
thorough inveftigation, wife determina- 
tion, firmnefs, and fecrefy, 


Sir, faid the minifter in reply, 
Rafhnefs in any undertaking fhould not be 


permitted ; for the want of due invetti- 
gation 
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gation is the foundation of the greateft 
misfortunes. That fuccefs which merit 
is deferving of, attendeth of itfelf upon 
him who aéteth with due deliberation. 


Then, if what I fay is worthy of attcntion, 
peace thould be concluded ; for, 


Although four means are mentioned™ for 
the accomplifhment of the work, the re- 
fult of the whole number is uniting in 
peace, 


But, faid the king, how may that be pre. 
fently effected? Pleafe your highnefs, re- 
plied the minifter, it fhall be brought about 
fpeedily. They fay, 


A bad fubjeét is like an earthen veilel, cafily 
to be broken, and hard to be united; and 
a good one like a veflel of gold, not eafily 
to be broken, and nat difficult to be re- 
united.” 


Efpecially, continued the minitter, as both 
the king and his minifter are exceedingly 
well informed of things in general; for this I 
knew from the beginning, as well from the 

reports 
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reports of the crow Cloud-colour, as from 
a fingle review of their conduct. 


The virtue and condu& of an abfent perfon 
are, on all occafions, to be eftimated by 
his works; wherefore one fhould weigh 
the actions of thofe who are out of fight 
by the effect. 


Let us have done with thefe anfwers and 
replies, cried the king, and let that which is 
moft preferable be purfucd. At length the 
minifter, agreeable to his own counfel, went 
forth and waited near the caftle, whilft a 
meffenger ran to the royal goofe Héérinya~ 
girbhi, and informed him, that the minifter 
of the peacock king was coming to treat for 
peace; but the former, ftill fufpecting fome- 
thing, faid to his own minifter, Know-all,— 
This again mutt be fome {py or other coming 
to impofe upon us! Pleafe your highnefs, 
replied Know-all, laughing as he fpoke, there 
is great room for fufpicion, for this fame 
noble perfon who is coming, is one who can 
fee a great way;”* elfe fufpicion, which is 
the proof of a weak mind, fhould never be 
indulged. 


A wary 
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A-wary goofe having been once deceived by 
an enemy, whilft fitting in a very thick 
fhade, in a lake, looking after. the lotus 
plant, no more regardeth the cooling 
flower which is diftrefled by the appear- 
ance of day, and afraid of the ftars.”” 
Thus it is with the people of this world; 
having been once deceived, they fufpect 
deceit in truth itfelf! 


Then, continued the minifter, let a prefent, 
confifting of jewels, rich drefles, and the like, 
the beft we can afford, be provided for him 
as acompliment. This being done accord- 
ingly, the minifter, Know-all, went out and 
received the vulture, Far-fee, in front of the 
caftle, with every mark of refpeét ; and pre- 
fently conducted him into the prefence of the 
royal goofe, where he was permitted to be 
feated in a chair of ftate. Great minifter, 
faid Know-all, addreffing himfelf to the vul- 
ture, now difpofe of thefe your dominions 
according to your wifh! Even fo! added the 
royal goofe. So be it! replied the vulture; 
but, faid he, at prefent much negociation is 
unneceffary; for they fay, 


One 
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One fhould receive the covetous with gifts, 
the proud with joined hands, and the like 
tokens of fubmiffion, the ignorant with 
paflages of poetry, and the wife and learned 
with whatever is fuitable to their character. 

Again: 

A friend fhould be received with fincerity, 
relations with refpect, women with gifts 
and compliments, and others with what- 
ever is proper. 


Then let peace be prefently concluded, that 
the moft illuftrious king Chéétri-varni may 
depart, added the vulture. Inform us, faid 
the minifter Know-all, how peace is to be 
made. How many fpecies of connexions 
and alliances are there? demanded the king. 
I am about to tell you, faid the vulture, fo 
pleafe to attend: 


When a king hath been overcome by one 
ftronger than himfelf, no further oppofi- 
tion fhould be made; and the unfortunate 
party fhould fue for peace with all poffible 
expedition. 

Thofe who are acquainted with the nature 
of forming connexions and alliances, de- 

clare, 
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clare, that there are fixteen fpecies, thus 
denominated : 





Kapali, : Adrétfhtta-niri, 
Ospihari, Adé&theta, 
Santini Atmi-dééfhtti, 
Sing-giti, Ospigrihi, 
OSpinyasit, -Pirétkriyi, 
Pritcckari, Odch-che&nni, 
Sing-yoga, Paribhdohhini, 


Podrddsthantiri, — Skindopineya. 


The Kapali union is underftood to be that 
where the parties fimply form a connexion 
upon an equal footing. The Odpihari is 
when there is a gift from one of the parties. 

The Sintana union is conceived to be that 
in forming which one of the parties de- 
livereth up his family as a preliminary. 
The Sing-gitd alliance is declared to be 
that which is formed with worthy mer 
upon the foundation of friendfhip, 

Which is not to be broken by any accidents, 
whofe purpofes are the fame in profperity 
and adverfity, and the meafure of whofe 
duration is the length of life. 

This Sing-gitd union, becaufe of its fupe- 
rior excellence, may be compared to gold; 

and 
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and by others, who are acquainted with 
the doctrine of forming connexions, it is 
called the golden union. 

The ddpinyasi alliance is declared, by thofe 
who are acquainted with that mode of uni- 
ting, to be that which is concluded upon 
terms pointed out by one of the parties. 

The alliance which is formed upon this prin- 
ciple, I bave formerly rendered him affifiane, 
he flall now do Jo to ime, is denominated the 
Pratcékaid mode. 

This alfo is called Priteekari: 7 wil/ render 
him affifiance, and be fall do the fame to me. 
Such was the alliance formed between 
Rami and Sddgréevi.”* 

It having been made to appear, that an ex- 
pedition hath but one object, and upon 
thefe grounds a treaty is entered upon with 
united authority, it is called Sing-yogia. 

The Podrdsfhanti:i is an alliance formed 
upon this principle,—Let my purpofe be 
effected by the prime of both our armies; and 
in fettling which there is a price fixed. 

The adrééthtti-nara is, when a treaty is 
formed on fuch a propofal as this:—My 
purpofe is to be effetted by thee alone; in which 
alfo there is a price fixed. 

: When 
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When a treaty is formed upon one party’s 
quitting his enemy for a fine of a portion 
of his lands, it is denominated adééfhtti. 

The conjunction formed with one’s own 
army”” is called atma-dééfhtti; and that 
for the prefervation of life, is denominated 
Sdpigraha. 

When a moiety, or even the whole, of the 
treafure is furrendered to fave the reft of 
the property, the treaty is ftiled Parétk- 
riyii; and when the confideration be the 
moft valuable part of the lands, the term 
is 6Sch-chéénna. 

When the purchafe of peace is made with 
a gift of the whole of the fruits of the 
earth, it is called PiribhGdfhing; and, 
laftly, when by a gift of the fruits which 
have been gathered, willingly born upon 
the fhoulder, Skindhopinéyi. 

There are alfo thefe four diftinétions of al- 
lance: That of reciprocal affiftance, that of 

Sriendpbip, that of relationfbip, and that which 
is purchafed with a gift. 

It is the opinion of Godréd,™ that alliance 
and affiftance mean the fame. There are 
many modes of alliance by gifts ; but thefe 
are all rejected by friendfhip. 

The 
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‘The conqueror, from his being the ftrongeft, 
is not wont to retreat without having 
gained fomething; whence no other mode 
than the S3pihara is known to him. 


The minifter Know-all replied,—Hear this! 


To fay, This is one of us, or thes is a franger, 
is the mode of eftimating prattifed by tri- 
fling minds. To thofe of more generous 
principles, the whole world is but as one 
family ! 

Again: 

He who regardeth another’s wife as his mo- 
ther, another’s goods as clods of earth, and 
all mankind as himfelf, is a philofopher, 


You are a philofopher, faid the royal goofe 
to the vulture, and therefore I defire you will 
point out what is to be done in this affair. 
Your highnefs is pleafed to compliment, re- 
plied the minifter Far-fee. The poet fays, 


What name fhall we give to him who inha- 
biteth a body deftitute of juftice, when 
that body, to-day or to-morrow, is fabjec& 
to death by the fever of ficknefs or forrow? 

When 
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When we confider this world in the light of 
a thirfty deer“? in a moment to be de- 
ftroyed, it is proper to form connexions 
with good people, for the fake of virtue, 
and for the fake of happinefs. 


Then, continued the vulture, the bufinefs 
fhould be fettled according to this faying, 
which correfponds with my own opinion. 


Truth being weighed againft a thoufand 
Afwi-médhi facrifices,"” was found to be 
of more confequence than the whole thou- 
fand offerings. 


Wherefore, let the name of Trutu be the 
divine precedent for both, and cach of us; 
and Iet the alliance between us be that which 
is diftinguifhed by the title of ru GotpEn 
Uniox!" 


The minifter Know-all having fignified 
his approbation of the propofed terms, Far- 
fee was complimented with a prefent of rich 
cloth and jewels; and being exceedingly re- 
joiced at the event of his negociations, he 
took his leave of the royal goofe, and re- 

turned 
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turned with the minifter Know-all, into the 
prefence of his own fovereign. The peacock 
king ratified the peace, and, at the inftance of 
the vulture, entered into a converfation with 
Know-all, in which he paid him many com- 
pliments; at the conclufion of which the 
latter had leave to depart, and he prefently 
repaired to the camp of the royal goofe. 


The minifter Far-fee now tells his mafter, 
that as their defigns were happily accom- 
plifhed, it was advifable to direct their march 
towards home, the mountains of Vééndhy’. 
His advice was followed, and the whole army 
arrived at their refpeCtive habitations to en- 
Joy in peace thofe fruits their hearts moft 
longed for. 


Now declare, faid Vééfhnds-Sarma to his 
royal pupils, what more I am to tell you! 
Through the great condefcenfion of our re- 
verend mafter, replied the young princes, be« 
ing made acquainted with every thing which 
relates to the royal department of negocia- 
tion, we are fatisfied. May this conclufion 
render you equally fo! faid Véethndd-Sarma, 
repeating thefe lines: 

U May 
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May peace for ever yield happinefs to all the 
victorious poffeflors of the earth! May 
juft men be for ever free from adverfity, 
and the fame of thofe who do good long 
flourifh! May prudence, like a glorious 
fun, fhine continually on your breafts! 
May the earth, with all her vaft produc- 
tions, long remain for your enjoyment! 





NOTES 
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Page. No. 
- 3 Die: One of the titles of Sceva, the 
Deity in his deftroying quahty. The word 
fignifies, be whe weareth bis hair bound about his 
head in the form of a tiara, as it is now worn by 
thofe penitents who are known in India by the 
name of Yogees or Sanyajees. 


— 4 Fanavee. A name of the river Ganga, or the 
Ganges, as it is erroneoully called. (Vide Notes 
to the Geeta, No. 86.) This river is fuppofed 
to flow from the hair of Seeva. (v. Notes above 
No, 3.) The truth feems to be, that Seeva is 
the namc of the mountain in which is the fource 
of that river; for amongft other epithets ufually 
given to that Deity, is found that of Geerté/a, 
Lord of mountains, and his confort is commonly 
called Doorga, a place of difficult accefi, and Par= 
‘vette, @ patronymic formed from parvate, a 
mountain. 


—  § Hectopades, (or Hestepadefa, with the addition of 
the final fhort vowel a, which is often omitted 
in repeating Sanfkreet names of perfons and 
Places} is acompound of Hesta, health, welfare, 

@ prepofition implying proximity, and dese 
U3 fignifying 
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fignifying a faewing ot pointing. The common 
acceptation of the word is ufefud, or beneficial, 
inflruclion, 

— 6 Sanfkrect. The learned language of the Brahmans 
is focalled. It is a compound of fan, (the m of 
fam being, by rule, changed to n, before a dental 
s3; asthe m of the Latin com before the fame 
letter in the word confiru@ion} a prepofition hg- 
nifying completion, and fkreeta, (for Ar ceta) done, 
made, finifhed. 

2 7 From riches religion. According to our mode of 
thinking this feems odd; but where religion 
confifts in facrifices, and other expenfive cere- 
monies, a poor man hath but 2 fad chance of 
providing for his future happinefs. 


Pages No 


3 8 And it is chiefly drawn and written from the Tantra, 
avd cther Suftras. The tranflator has reafon to 
fappofe, that thefe words extend only to the 
maxtins, which are, in the original, in verfe, and 
are known to be quotations from other authors ; 
particularly from the Mahibbinat, the Smrectee~ 

Sifia of Manor, the Géita, and, as the author 
humfelf fays, the Tantra-fa/tra. 


— 9 Bhageerathee. The river Ganges, (Sec Notes to 
the Géeta, No. 86.} 

-— 10 Patanec-postra. An ancient name for the city 
which 1s now called Patna. 


= 11 Sodarfana. Well-difcerning, All the proper names 
throughout this work are, like this, fignificant. 
‘They have an awkward appearance when tran- 
flated, which is the reafon fo few have been ren- 
dered into Englith. The names of perfons in 
India are, to this day, all fignificant, and, for 
the moft part, derived from the Sanferect. 
Whe 


Page. No. 
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4 12 Who being dead is not born again. ‘The reader, in 


this and fimilar paflages, will not fail to recol- 
leét, that it is a Hindoo who fpeaks, fully per- 
fuaded of the metempfychofis. 


§ 313 Let the cane of the bow &c. In the original the 


word which is tranflated cane (vangs) fignifies, 
not only a Bamboo, of which they make their 
bows, but alfo a race or famly. The Hindoo 
autpors are but too apt to play upon words, and 
are always happy to apply a term that bas two 
meanings diametrically oppofite, which is, very 
often, exceedingly perplexing to a tranflator, 


6 14 Neelakant, One of the titles of Seva. (v. Note 


No, 3. Sce alfo Notes to the Geéta, No. 78, 
and the epifode which follows.) 


-- 15 Haree fleeping upon a great ferpent. Haree is one 


of the titles of Vecfhnoo, the Deity in his preferv- 
ing quality. Nearly oppofite Sultan-gunge, a 
confiderable town in the Province of Bahar in 
the Eaft-Indies, there ftands a rock of granite, 
forming 2 fmallifland in he midft of the Gan- 
ges, known to Europeans by the name of the 
rock of Fehangucery, which is highly worthy of 
the traveller’s notice for a vaft number of images 
carved in relief upon every part of its furface, 
Amonzf the reft there is Harec, of a gigantic 
fize, recumbent upon a coiled ferpent, whofe 
heads, which are numerous, the artift has con. 
trived to fpread into a kind of canopy over the 
fleeping god; and from each of its mouths 
iflues a forked tongue, feeming to threaten in- 
ftant death to any whom rafhnefs might prompt 
to difturb him. The whole figure lies almoft 
clear of the block on which it ishewn. It is 
finely imagined, and executed with great fkill. 

The 


Page. New 
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The Hindoos are taught to believe, thut at the 
end of every Aaipa, (creation or formation) all 
things are abforbed in the Deity, and that in 
the interval of another creation he repoieth 
himfelfupon the ferpent si/ba, (duiation) who 
is alfo called ananta (endlefs). The allegory 
is too plain to require any further explanation, 


~~ 16 Ut behoveth a man vigilantly to exert the powers be ix 


pafefed of. To enable the reader to compie- 
hend this verfe, and many fimilar paflages, it is 
neceffary to inform him, that many of the Hin- 
doos believe this to be a place of rewards and 
punifhments, as well as of probation. Thus 
good and bad luck are the fruit of good and 
evil deeds committed in a former life. To 
prevent the latter in a future life, Zt dchoucth a 
man &e, 


9 19 Even fo may a man regulate his oum aétions, This 


verfe is connected with that which precedes it, 
and feems to imply, that we have it in our 
power to fecure profperity in a future birth. 


—— 18 The Crow and Til fruit. The tranflator never 


faw the ftory alluded to. Probably it 1s fome 
fable, where a foolifh crow expected the fruig, 
here mentioned, and which is that of the fan 
palmira, fhould come to him, rather than that 
he who faw it at a diftance, fhould exert himiIf 
to poffefs it. 


a 19 Like a booby amangft gecfe. The bird here called 


2 booby, {in the original vada) is of the ftork 
Species, and the emblem of ftupidity, as the goofe 
is of eloquence and elegance, amongft the Hin- 
doo poets. Sarafivatee, their godde(s of Har- 
many, has her goofe, as Minerva her owl. 


Netteen 


2 


13 
14 


1S 


16 
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» Now 

20 Neetce-Safiras. Syftems of morality and policy. 

at A great Pandect, by name Veefonse-Sarma. Pan- 
dect is an honorary title given to learned By ah 
mans, A doétor of the Hindvo laws. A 
Hindoo philofopher. It is not eafy to deter- 
mine whether Vesybnoo-Sarma was really the 
author, or only the compiler of thefe fables , but 
it 1s worthy of obfervation, that the Brahmans 
themfelves know nothing of Pilpay, to whom, 
we are told, the Perfians attribute them. 

22 Vrechafpatee. The preceptor of the good fpirits, 
and the planet Jupiter. 

23 Salmale tree. The filk cotton tree, commonly 
called femal. 

24. Koomoodcence-nayaka. A fpecies of lorus which 
bloffoms only in the mght. 

25 Laghos-patanaku. Light-flier. 

26 Cheetra-greeva. Motley-neck. 

27 Koa. A fpecies of grafs eftcemed facred by the 


Brahmans, and ufed in moft of their religious 
ceremonies. The lion, in this fable, is made 
to hold it in his paw, to appear like a devotee, 
and to beget confidence. 


28 Hold up a bawd and a Brahman who is a cow 
diller as examples in our religion. This fenteuce 
undoubtedly alludes to fome vulgar facts at the 
time well underftood. Perhaps the bawd hath 
a reference to the woman in Fable v. p. 121. 

29 O joy of the boufe of Pande, This hemiftich, and 
the preceding three ve. 1es, feem to belong to the 
Mababbarat, and to be addrefled to Argon, one 
of the five fons of Pandeo, 


The- 


Page. 
ad 


18 


20 
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30 The fludy of what is ordained. The tudy of the 


divine law. 


31 Ofon of Koontee, Keantee is the name of the mo- 
ther of three of the five fons of Pandoo, Pro- 
bably this addiefs is to Arjaar, the younget of 
thofe three. See Note 29. 


32 And having purified. "The Hindoos not only wath 
themfelves after any impure action, but alfo 
before divine worlhip, and the receipt of any 
extraoidunary benefit. 


33 Dharma-Saftras. Books containing men’s mo- 
Fal and religious duties, as enjoined by the di- 
vine law. 


34 Feds. The word vid, or vids, fignifies knowledge 
or frence. The facred writings of the Hindoos 
are fo diftinguifhed, of which there are four 
books. 


35 ‘The greateft part of this verfe, in the original, is 
fo obliterated, that the tranflator 1s by no means 
certain, that he has given the meaning of his 
author. 


36 Like wafbing the elephant. Weathing the blacka= 
moor white. 


37 Even in eating, There is nothing a Hindoo is fo 
{crupulous about as his eating. Even the me- 
nial fervants of Europeans, who are the very 
refufe of the people, would rather ftarve than 
eat or drink after their mafters, 

38 A delufion of reafon, To this delufion of reafon, 
which in the original is exprefled by a fingle 
word (mob@) fome Hindoo philofophcrs attri- 
bute all natural images which are prefented to 
the mind through the medium of the (enfess 

for, 
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Page, No. 


23 


24 
25 


for, fay they, remove this veil of ignorance, and 
it will be found, that matter is a mere phantom, 


39 The birth of a golden deer is impoffible; neverthelefs 
Ram longed for the chace. This paflage feems 
to relate to fome adventure in the wars of Ram 
againft Ravan the tyrant of Ceylon, which are 
the fubjeét of a beautiful poem, called the Ra- 
mayan, 

40 Heeranyaka, Wealthy. 

41 Gandakee. A river which empties itfelf into the 

Ganges near Patna, 


42 Nectee-Safiras. Vide note 20. 

43 The fe of the ev'l committed in a prior exiflences 
Vide notes 16 and 17. 

44. And defeended from the power of the Sumcme Ruler. 
Vide notes 16 and 17. 


45 Satvation, Union with the univerfal fpirit of 
God, and a final exemption from mortal birth. 


46 Qualties, The Hindoos believe orgamzed mat. 
ter to be governed by thice punciples, which 
they tern ftir, raya, and tama. “The firftin- 
fpires truth, the fecond paffion, and the third 
Jin. See Gcetd, lectures ary, xv, xvi. 

47 Three regions of the world, Celeftial, ter:cftiial, 
and infernal regions. 


48 Youn, A land meafure of about eight Englith 
miles, 


49 Eclipfs. The vulgar opinion of the Hindoos is, 
that thefe phaenomena are produced by a large 
ferpent, or dragon, feizing the fun and moon. 
{Vide Geeta, page 149, line 19, &c.) 

Time. 


Pree. 


28 


29 
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50 Time. Time is conftantly perfonified by the 
Hindoo poets, and made the univerfal agent of 
death and deftru&tion. 


5 Like broken Anjan. Crude antimony, and fome- 
times Jead ore, of which they make a colly- 
rium. Thefe comparifens have 2 ridiculous 
appearance in Enghith; but the Hindoos pre~ 
fer the ufe of nonfenfe, in their abufe, to curfes 
and blafphemy, 


52 Magadha-defu. The country about the city of 
Gra was anciently fo called. 


53 Champaka. A tree which bears a beautiful yellow 
flower of a very powerful and agrecable fcent, 
known to Europeans by the name of Champik. 

54 Ajienira-boodhee. Low-minded, mean-fpirited, 
bad-hearted. ‘ 

55 Szs-voalner, Well-judging, good-hearted. 

56 Bhageerates, See note g. 

57 Deerga-karna, Long-ear, 


58 Brahma-charya, Forfaking all worldly concerns 
to lead a godly life. Vide following note. 


§9 The duties of a boufckeeper. The Hindoo divines 
ordain four modes of life, which are thus deno- 
minated: Brabma-charya, Graha-flia, Vana- 
prajtha, Sannyafa. The fullowers of the firft 
mode live in fociety, but are not allowed any 
of its pleafures. Thofe of the fecond are the 
houfekeepers, who are enjoined hofpitality and 
every focial duty. “The third mode is yetire- 
ment from fociety into the wilderncfs, a che 
term imports, And the fourth a total forfsking 
of all worldly things. Thofe who prefer the 
Iutter mode are, for the moft part, wanderers. 

hh 
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In the Dharama-Saftra of Manse the particular 
duties of each are very fully treated of. 

35 60 Taking with him all the gord abtions of the owmer. 


35 


26 


40 


This do@trine is ftrongly inculcated in every 
Hindoo fyftem of morality, and, fcemingly, 
with a very powerful effect; for a beggar is 
never feen to turn away from a door in India 
with difappointed hopes. 

61 Fire. This element, in ancient times, feems to 
have been univerfally deified. The Hindoos 
are enjoined by thofe laws they efteem of di- 
vine origin, at a certain period to light up a 
fire, which muft be produced by the friction of 
two pieces of wood of a particular fpecies, and 
to keep it up as long as theylive. With this fire 
all their facrifices are burnt, their nuptial altar 
flames, and, finally, the funeral pile is kindled, 

62 The Brahman is the fuperior of the tribes. Thefo 
tribes were, originally, only four: the Brabman, 
(divines) K/bitrees, (nobles and military) vifjas, 
(cultivators of the land, herdfmen, merchants, 
and mechanicks) and Seodras, (menial fervants). 

63 4 Chandala, An outcaft. One of the very 
loweft order in fociety, employed in all the dirty 
offices for the four fuperior tribes. (v. note 62.) 

64 The cat having touched ber twe ears, and then the 
ground. A very expreffive way of declaring 
abhorrence, 

65 Even Religion, ‘The original word (dharma) in- 

cludes every moral and religious duty. 

66 Are made of leather thongs, and it being Sunday, hnv 
can I touch them with my teh? Good Hin- 
dogs efteem all animal fubitances unclean ; 

but 
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ut the queftion is, why the jackal was fcrupa- 
lous about touching them of a Sunday ; unlefs it 
‘was out of refpect to the God of day, after whom 
it is called. 

“41 67 Vafuedba, The earth. 


68 Lhe ferpent is ornamented with agem. It is a vul- 
gar notion in India, that in the heads of fome 
Species of ferpents precious ftones are found. 


69 The gnat. The word in the original fignifies 2 
mufquite, which, as far as the tranflator has car- 
ried his obfervations fince his return to his na- 
tive country, is no ways different from the 
common Englifh gnat ; except that it makes 
2 louder noife, and is more venomaus. 


70 Fortnights. ‘The Hindoos have divided their lunar 
month into what they dcnominate the focliu- 
pakfba, and the drceflna-pakfba, that is, the 
Hight fide and the dark fide (of the moon); the 
former commences with the new moon, and 
the latter with the full. 


91 A necklace of pearls. Strings of beads formed of 
‘various materials are univerfally worn about the 
neck in India, by men, women, and childicn. 


92 Anointing with fanders, The Hindoos never wafty 
in the Ganges but they mark themfelyes on the 
forehead, acrofs the arms, and upon the breaft, 
with a kind of pigment made of the white fpe- 
cies of funders, or fandal wood, mixed with 
water, which they fuffer to dry on, 


73 The charm of attraétion. What the nature of the 
charm alluded to may be, the tranflator is at a 
lofs to explain. 


Soogreeves 
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74 Soogreeva. A baboon celebrated in the Ramayan, 
or hiftory of Ram, as his faithful friend and 
ally, in his wars againft Ravana the tyrant of 
Ceylon. 

75 Vedi, See note 34. 


76 Raja. In the ancient Hindoo government, be- 
fore the Muflulman conqueft, which feems to 
have been feodal, this title was granted by the 
fuperior lord, who was ftiled Maba-Raja (great 
Raja,} or Adbesfwara, (fuperior Lord,) to the 
chiefs of the Kfbetree or military tribe only, as 
a reward for merit, or as an appendage of of- 
fice, with the ceremony of fprinkling confe- 
erated water upon the head ; but, at prefent, the 
phermdn of the king of Dehly is, but too ctten, 
iffued to ennoble colleétors of revenue, and 
wretches of the loweft clafs, deftitute of every 
merit but that of immenfe wealth, The term 
is derived from 2 root fignifying te appear with 
Splendor. 

79 The chief of ferpents. The ferpent Sz or Ananta, 
(See note x5.) Employing the emblem ot eter~ 
nity with a thoufand tongues in the character 
of Fame, 1s not ill imagined. 


98 Choora-karna, Ring-ear. 

79 Gowr. The ancient city of Gowr, which is now 
in ruins, was the capital of a province of the 
fame name, now included in that of Bengal, 

80 Leclavatee. Sportive, wanton. 


81 Makara-ketao, One of the titles of the Hindoo 
Cupid, who is commonly called Kama-deva, 
the God of Love. 


ae The 
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54 
§5 


56 


827 ****. The tranflator, under the flattering 

ba hope that his book will neither be deemed im- 
ploper, tor found deftitute of entertainment 
for the fair fex, has carefully refined a great 
many indclicate expreffions, which 2 Hindog 
lady, from groffer habits, inight hear without a 
blufh; and even omitted whole paflages, where 
that could not be effected but by atotal change 
of the author’s meaning. 


80 Leclavatee was correéted by a hidden rod. That is, 
fhe was obliged to filence the woman with hufh 
money. 


81 Leis better that the (funeral) frre foould be blown up 
swith the breath of life. Death itfelf is prefer- 
able to the want of the means of affording relief 
to thofe in diftrefs. 


82 Hur. See note 15. 


83 Plilefophy. There is no word in the Santkreet 
which anfwers exadlly to this serm. The ori- 
ginal as pandectya, an abftract formed from 
pandet. (See note to p. 8, No, 21.} 


84 Aad hy whom the vance of an eunuch hath not hten 
heard. How greatly do she taftes of nations 
differ! 

84 Narada. One of their feven wife men, to whom 
is attributed the invention of the mufical in. 
ftrument called véinz. 


85 Figfestee. The ferpent employed in churning the 
ocean for the water of life, (See Bhaguat- 
Sritay Pe 146.) 

86 Tura, One of the titles of Seva, the deftroying 
power of the deity, who is @eprefented with a 
large fnake about his neck by way of necklacey 
a proper ornament for the God of Terrors. 
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B7 As long as the flock of virtue acquired by birth fhall 
left. This fentence is agreeable to the notion, 
that the joys of heaven are to laft for a period 
meafured by our good actions in this life. 


—~ 88 That place in heaven which is confecrated to friend~ 
foip. The Hindoo Divines have divided hea- 
ven into different regions which they call 4a. 
Thus there is the pectree-/at, or region of fa- 
thers, and the matree-/ak, or region of mothers; 
but there is no region allotted for old maids 
and bachelors . thefe are obliged to renew their 
youth in this life, and try their Juck once more. 


64 89 Kefava. One of the names of Veefbnoo in his in- 
carnation of Kreefna. 


—— 99 Manboad like a drop of water, tranfient and unfleady, 
A drop of water upon a leaf of the lotus, mutt 
be underftood ; agreeable to the following he- 
muftic engraved on a copper-plate bearing date 
56 years before the Chriftian zra; and which, 
about the year 1781, was fent from India as 2 
prefent to Lord Mansfield: 

« Riches and the life of man are tranfient as 
« drops of water upon a leaf of the lotus.” 
Tranflated by C. WV. 1781. 

65 gt Te the celeflials. In facrifices and other expenfive 
ceremonies. 

— 92 A manfien below. The Hindoos place their hell, 
which fcems to be but for a temporary puntfh- 
ment, in the bowels of the earth. 

66 93 Kalyana-kattaka, Probably an ancient name for 
the province we call Cattack. 

94 The Veendhya mountains, That chain which ig 
feen about Chunar-ghur. 

x 67 95 Deerga~ 
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67 95 Deerga-rave. Long-cry. 

68 96 Five elements, Earth, air, fire, water, and zther. 

70 97 Lakjhmee. The Goddefs of good fortune, 

76 98 Batta tree, The Banian tree. 

-~ 99 Kakenga. Probably the ancient name of a dif- 
trict on the coaft of Coromandel. 

— 100 Roskman-gada, Golden elephant. 

97, 101 Acertain merchant, he verle which ufually 
introduces the fable, being in this place very 
defective, is omitted. 

—~ 102 Veera-fena, Whole troops are brave. 

78 103 Toonga-valo, From tconga, fierce, and vale, 
firength, 

— 104 Yoova-raja. Literally Young Raya, The title 
formerly born by the herr apparent. 

—~ 105 Makara-keteo. See notes to page 53, No. 81. 

— 106 Lavanyavatee. Beautiful. 

— 107 Are the innate faults of woman kind, The fan 
reader will pleafe to obferve, that this feverc 
judgment of the fex was probably written by 
one under a vow of perpetual continence. 

59 108 And of bis honour the fire beareth teffimony. “This 
fentence alludes to the ordeal by fire, which 
is practifed, even at this time, in India. 

— 109 The Kokecla. A black bird, very common in 
India, which fings in the night, and whofe 
Notes are as various and melodivt.. as the 
nightingale’s, but much louder, 

80 110 Karphoora-teclaka. Marked with white fpots. 

8: 110 Kfboodra-boeddhee, Low-minded, mean-fpirited, 


bad-hearted. 
83 m1 % 
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83 111 To the Goddefs Gowree. Gowree is one of the 


names of the confort of Seeva, (v. Notes to 
page 1, No. 3); but as the fame word means 
@ young woman, (literally, @ fair one} st will 
agree better with the context, if the reader 
will be fo good as to fubftitute—to the young 
women, inftead of —to the Goddefi Gowrec. 


86 112 Which are the feckings of the offsprings our own 


works, This verfe is written in a kind of 
meafure which they call eendra-vajra, (the 
hghtning of the God of the heavens). The 
curious may not diflike to fee it in sts original 
form; from which, and the verbal tranflation, 
he may judge of Sanfkrcet compofition in ge~ 
neral, and find an excufe for the quaintnels of 
the tranflation in fome parts ; 


{wa-karma-fantana-veechéfhteetance 
own-1wor k-offipring-feekings 
kala-’ntara-’vrcetta-foobha-'foobhance 
tme-unthin-foud-goodenot-gaod 

echi-’va dreethtanee mayi-va tance 
bere even fon by me even thofe 
janma-'ntardncé-’va_ dasa-"phalanee 
birth-within as it were flage of life fruits. 





‘The firft and fecond lines contain but one 
compound word each; for there is no fign of 
either cafe, gender, or number, till you get to 
the end, where there is the termination of the 
plural number in the neuter. This manner 
of writing, which is very common, 1s called 
samaja, {throwing or placing together) and is 
amoft happy mode for the Brahmans, who are 
the interpreters of the law. 


X2 89 113 On 
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113 On whofe diadem is a crefeent. Seeva, the God of 
good and evil deftiny, who is reprefented with 
a crefcent in the front of his crown. 

114 Ratnavatee. Rich in precious things. Proba- 
bly the name was made for the occafion. 

115 Varddbemana. Growing great, rich, or opu- 
lent. ‘This is the true name of that city and 
province in Bengal, which we commonly cali 
Burdwan. 


116 All thofe who are looking high ave growing poor. 
‘Whether this be the literal meaning of the 
author, the tranflator is not certain; if it 
be, he is at a lofs to interpret it to his own 
fatisfa€tion. 

117 4 race like that of the moon. The Hindoo ge- 
nealogifts mention two races from which they 
boat defcent: the Soorya-bangs, and the Chan- 
dra-vangs ; that is, the race of the fun, and the 
race of the moon. 


118 A collyrium. Crude antimony, and fometimes 
lead ore, ground to an impalpable powder, 
which the people of India put into their eyes 
by means of a polithed wire dipped therein, 
They fancy it clears the fight, and increafes 
the luftre of the eye. 


119 The collefted heap of the white ant. Thefe de- 
Structve infects raife cones of cemented earth 
of an aftonifhing magnitude, ‘They are fre- 
quently feen in Bengal eight or ten feet high, 
and of a proportionate bulk. 

120 Sang-jeevaka. Living togetber, alluding to his 
being yoked. 


121 Nandana. Rejoicing Keaf 
Kafmecra. 
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122 Kefmeera. The province of Cafhmire, 
— 123 Soodeorga. Of very difficult afcent. 


94 124 Peengalaka. A word expreffive of the colour of 
a lion. 


95 125 Dreadful as the unfeafenable roaring of a cloud. 
A few years fince there happened one of thefe 
unfeafonable claps of thunder, without the 
leaft warning, from a fingle cloud that had by 
mo means the appearance of one of thofe 
which threatenthunder. The lightning being 

_ attrated by the obelifk ereéted in Calcutta to 
’the memory of thofe who fuffered in the black 
hole, its thaft was greatly damaged, and a 
Jarge flab of marble, on which was the in- 
fcription, burft from the iron clamps which 
held it to the brick work, and fhattered to 
pieces, 

9§ 126 Karattaka and Damanta, ‘hele are the ori- 
ginal names which the Perfians, and, after 
them, the Europeans have corrupted into 
Kalila and Damna, (See fables of Pilpay, 
gth edition, p. 49,1. 26). The former may 
fignify, one who hueth a reproachful life, and 
the latter, one who chafifeth, correéteth, tameth. 


G7 127 Yogees. Such as by fevere atts of penance, and 
a total abftraction, fancy themfelves in unity 
with the Supreme Being. 

~~ 128 Ghamara. A kind of whifk made of the tail of 
@ particular fpecies of cow, and fometimes of 
peacock’s feathers, finely ornamented, ufed to 

_ chace the flies away. In the vulgar dialect of 
Hindoftan this iniftrument is called chowry, 
which feems to be a corruption of the San- 


threst term. 
X3 Splendid 
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129 Splendid litter. The Palinqueen, properly paltec. 


130 With this affair. The lion’s returning from 
the river without drinking, 


331 Jagadba, Probably the ancient name of fouth 
Bahar, 


132 The Kayaftha tribe. ‘The fcribes, commonly 
called kayts, of which clafs are moft of thofe 
employed by the Englth, and other Euro- 
peans, in India, as writers and accomptants, 
under the utles Scar, Bannian, Cranny, &e. 
and they are particulatly famous for grand 
and capenfive entertainments in honour of 
their Davinitics, which are generally given 
in temporary theatres of fufficient capacity 
to contain many hundred fpectators. 


133 Varanafic, The city we call Banaris, which 
15 a corruption of the former. It is a com- 
pound of two words denoting the two rvulets 
which bound that ancient city. 


134 Wapherman, Wathing ts feldom performed by 
women im India, except as helpmatcs to their 
hufbands, 


135 Karphoora-patta. White-cloth, 


136 Barbarian, The original word i barbara. 
‘This is curious. 


137 With five poorans, The term poorin, (lite~ 
rally ancient) is given to fuch Hindoo books 
as treat of creation in general, with the par- 
ticular genealogy, and hiftory of their gods 
and heroes of antiquity, But why the num- 
ber five is chofen in this place is not eafily to 
be explained. 


Whe 
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I 738 Who upon a parallel with riches is not found by 
riches? Which feems to fignify, who may 
not acquire wealth if he exerts himfelf? 


139 The beauty of a thing 1s even that by which it 
Srincth. This paffage feems to imply, that 
beauty fhould be cftimated by good quali- 
tues, rather than by outward thew. 


3140 Twine about him who fitteth by bis fide. "This 
{cems to argue that princes are apt to ferve 
fycophants, and the panders of their plea~ 
fures, in preference to good and learned men. 


141 Deflroying the fruit. Dalappointing. 
142 Vreebafpatee. (Vide notes to p. 8, No. 22.) 


Amongft other tles given to this divinity, 
is that of Mafler of Language. 


143 This verfe was tranflated partly from conjec~ 
ture, the original being defeétive in feveral 
words. 


144 Afttanga-para, ‘Chis expreffion literally means 
falling down with eight members, which 1s the 
moft humble and refpectful mode of ap- 
proaching a great perfonage in India, 
145 Sosrabbee. This name is allo given to the cow 
of plenty, and this is the firft time the tranfla- 
“tor has feen it applied to the earth, but the 
earth may well be called the cow of plenty, 
146 Kaffoorceka. The mufk deer. 
247 And it doth not complain. In this expreffion the 
allegory feems to be carried too far. 
148 Veena, An inftrument of the ftring kind, very 
much efteemed in India, It is conftructed 


of along piece of wood, (upon which a num- 
ber 
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ber of fteel flrings are ftrained, and which 
ferves alfo for the finger-board, it being fur- 
nifhed with frets almoft from one extremity 
to the other) with each end fixed horizon- 
tally upon the pole, (if the expreffion be al- 
lowed) of a large pumpkin, or an oblate 
{phere of wood hollowed for the purpofe, 


149 Mantree-poctra, The literal meaning of this 
term 1s Counfellor-fon, but the context leads 
one to conclude, that the lion means to fay, 
he has been a Jong time the principal of 
thofe who are inferior to the prime minifter. 


No 


150 Dadhee-karna, Whofe cars are the colour of 
curds: white ear. 


151 Maba-veekrama, Great courage. 


152 Deendecnia. A {mali drum which it is fuppofed 
Seeva the deftroying angel will found on 
the Jaft day, when all things fhall be dif 
folved. 


162 A poor woman. In the original, a batvd. 


153 Brahma-pooree, There are many places i 
India called by this name, which fignifies the 
ity of God. 


154 Ghantta-karna, Bell-ear. 

155 Stabdha-karna, Stiff-ear. 

156 Kamandaloo, A difh which beggars colleél 
their alms in. 

157 Kakeenee. A {mall coin of the value of twenty 
cowries, (fmall fhells.) 

158 Him whe hath a treafury. A fovereign, 

159 4 diflant fituation. Yt means probably, that 
when princes are abfent from the feat of. 

government, 
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government, their officers are apt to be too 
prodigal of their treafure. 

160 Vifravana. One of the titles of the Hindoo 
God of Riches. 


161 From intimacy. Or, from acquaintance. 


162 Not taking the advantages which are found. Not 
collecting the king’s revenues. 


163 Swarna-retha, Marked with lines of gold. 
There is fome degree of myftery in this 
verfe, which will vanthh upon reading the 
fable. 


164 Kanchana-poora, ‘The golden city. 


365 Veera-veckrama, Pofleffing the courage of a 
hero. 


166 Seenghala-dwéepa. The ifland of Ceylon. 
167 Feemoota-ketoo. Feemoota fignifies a cloud, and 
hetoo a flag. 


168 Kandérpa-ketoc. One of the titles of the Hine 
doo Cupid. 


160 Veena, Vide notes to p. 113 No. 148. 


170 Lakjbmce, The goddefs of good fortune. But 
as Sarafwatee is more properly the goddefs 
of harmony, it is apprehended her name 
Should here be fubftituted for that of Laifh- 
mee, which probably is a miftake of the co- 
pret, who, in general, is very ignorant, and 
often unacquainted with every part of the 
Janguage, but the character. 


417% Veedya-dbarees, Literally, female holders of fi= 
ance. They are always reprefented as beau- 
tiful attendants, and are faid to be of divine 
erigin, 

Gandharvae 
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172 Gandbarva-veevaha, This kind of marriage 
requires nothing but the confent of the par~ 
ties, and in ancient times was lawful. 


173 Ratna-manjarce. A ftring of jewels. 

174 Kandarpa-kelee. The fport of love. 

175 Veedya-dhara. The plural of Veedya-dhari, 
in the mafculine gender. (Vide notes to this 
page, No. 171.) 

176 The feafon for the commiffion of crimes, Night. 


177] The eight guardians of the univerfe, Eight 
178§ deities fuppofed to guard eight points of 
the heavens. 


179 Oofana, The planet Venus, and the tutor of 
the evil fpirits. 


180 Vreebafpatec. Vide notes to p. 8, No 22. 


181 AManafetkanta. Probably the mines of Gol- 
conda. 


182 Dwaravatee. One of the names of the place 
commonly called Dwaraka, 


183 Vide notes to p. 54 and 55, No. 82 and 83. 


184 Eight-fold. This may be the tafe in India, to 
which the obfervation is confined. 


185 Mandaa. A fabulous mountain. (/. notes 
to Bhagvat Geeta.) 
186 Doorganta. Hard-to-go-near. 


187 Animal immslation. The Hindoos ftill offer 
kids and young buffaloes in their facnfices. 


188 Js acriminal. Literally, is tainted with evil. 
189 Three powers. See p. 258, 1. firlt. 
Sree 
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190 Sree, One of the names of Lakjomee, the god- 
defs of good fortune. 


191 Fortune delighteth to be where there is a babbler 
and a liflener. Or, where there is an eloquent 
fpeaker, and one learned in the divine law; for 
the fame words will bear either interpreta- 
tion. 


192 Uneafines. ‘The original of this long verfe is 
written in 2 kind of meafure called sardoola~ 
ucekreerceta, confifting of four lines of nine- 
teen fyllables each. 


193 As the Aswataree the belly. The tranflator muft 
confefs he is ignorant of what this alludes to, 
‘The afvataree is a kind of ferpent. 


194 The Sakoonce and the Sakata, The former fig- 
nifies @ vulture, and the latter is a bird un- 
known to the tranflator, and not deferibed 111 
any of his nomenclatures. 


295 Partridge. In the fables attributed to Pilpay 
this bird is called Gerandi, The name in 
Sanfkreet 1s Teeteebha. 


196 The eagle. In the original Garoctwanta the 
bird of Vecsbnes, otherwife called Garoora. 


197 Deflruétion. Though this attribute more par- 
ticularly belongs to Seeva, yet wt is common 
to allow the fame powers to cach of the 
three perfons of the Hindoo trinity, Brabmé, 
Feefonso, (or Narayana) and Siva, feeing 
they mean but one God, Brahm or Bralmé. 

198 They become faults. Does fo much of this verfe 
mean, that good qualities" are loft upon bad 
men: are defpifed by them; or, that virtue 
is corrupted by bad company? 
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199 4 hundred underflandings are loft upon the infr~ 
file. Mis hard to determine what the au- 
thor intended by this fentence, unlefs by the 
word rendered underflandings he meant wifé 
judgments, fenfible obfervations. 

200 Whe difpute about the quality. By the context 

this fhould mean, that we find caufe to com- 

plain, even in the midft of fruition, there be- 
ing no fuch thing as perfe&t happinefs. 


201 Dry land. This verfe, as connected with that 
which immediately precedes it, feems to im- 
ply, that unfullied happinefs muft not be ex- 
pected, till the order of nature be reverfed. 

202 4 mirror to the blind. The Hindoos feem to 
have been long acquainted with the art of con- 
ftruéting mirrors of polithed plates of fteel. 

203 Vile? impurities. This veife feems to have 
been mifplaced, 

204 His hands at a diftance. 1n the attitude of in- 
vitation ; joined, with the palms upwards. 

205 Providence, The original word is ambiguous, 
and might, with equal propriety, have been 
interpreted by the term chance. 

206 Wicked men. The length of this verfe in Eng- 
lifh, when compared with its original, 1s 
two-fold, the latter containing only four 
lines of nineteen fyllables each ; but as it is 
hardly poffible to exprefs the fame idea 
learly in our language, with fewer words, 
this remark may ferve to thew, that the San- 
fkreet cannot be rendered intelligible in the 
diale&ts of Europe, but by a periphrafis, 
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160 207 The bee flyeth to the lotus. This verfe is rather 


darkly expreffed. As conneéted with what 
precedes it, it may argue, that, in general, 
animals though ever fo much preffed by their 
paffions or appetites, are not wont to attack 
fach as are ftronger than themfelves. 


~~ 208 Amongf vagabend:. This verfe is deficient in 


the original. The meaning of it, as far as 
one can judge from what remains, feems to 
be, that tyrants are either engaged in cruel 
wars; or elfe, under the influence of para- 
fites, fpending their time at home in idle 
pleafures; which is but too common with the 
princes of Hindoftan. 


= 209 Seckhandees. This word, probably, fignifies 


peacocks. The intention of the verfe feems 
to be this,—-that wealth and greatnefs are 
frequently the ruin of thofe who poffefs them. 
The peacock is famous for running faft, but 
his fuperior agility foon fatigues him. 


— 210 His enemics. From the latter part of this verfe 


the former fhould fignify, that the minifter 
who yieldeth to the opinion of his fovereign, 
though deftitute of every good awaltysis the 
moft likely to be a favourite, 


— 211 Principle, This verle, in the original, is fult 


of blunders, The tranflator thinks his ver~ 
fion is according to the author's meaning. 


161 212 Affflance. The firft period ending with the 


word dead, as applicable to the fubject, feems 
to imply, that the poor bull, who was the 
lion’s minifter, being by nature much weaker 
than he, his mafter had no real caufe to be 
apprebenfive of danger from him. This 

makes 
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makes a diftin& verfe in the original, and 
was joined to the next period, which is alfo 
a complete verfc, by miftake, 


Page. No. 


— 213 That can repair it. Does the author of this 
verfe mean, that offended princes are not 
eafily pacified ? 

162 214 The lofi of one’s own life, &c. A partial quota- 
tion of fome well known maxim, 

— 215 That doctrine, Probably the doctrine laid down 
in the above partial quotation, 


— 216 The only trme of battle. Dying fword in hand, 


164 217 After the mur 'yr of the elephant, The tranflator 
muft confefy, he is ignorant of what this fer- 
tence alludes to, 


165 218 Strvants are not eafily to he found, That is, 
good fervants. 


166 219 4 Brahman wha eateth of all things alike. Al- 
though the Brahmans are by no means con- 
fined to a vegetable dic, as 1s generally 
fuppofed, ftill, like the Jews and Muflul- 
mans, they are forbidden to tafte of many 
kinds of fleth and fifh. 

168 200 Karpoora-dweepa, Karpoora fignifics camphire, 
gold, and a particular tree commonly called 
plas, and dweepa, anifland, ‘The tranflator 
is ignorant of the fituatron. 

~— 221 Padma-neelaya, Lotus, habitation. 

— 222 Hueranya-garbba. Gold-belly. 

169 123 Famboo-dweepa. The habitable part of the 
earth, according to the ancient Hindoo geo- 
graphers. Almoft every preceding author 


has declared, that this name is derived from 
two. 


Page. Now 
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two words, the former fignifying a jackal, 
and the latter an ifland or continent; into 
which error they have been led by the affi- 
nity of the word Famboo to Fambooka, this 
Jaft fignifying a jackal. But the truth, ac- 
cording ta the authority of Sanfkreet diét- 
onaries, and a definition found in an original 
work treating of that country, is, that Fam- 
oo is the name of a tree which bears a fruit 
commonly called zamin or samin in Hindof- 
tan. The Hindoo pocts have imagined, 
that in the center of this dweepa (ifland or 
continent) there was 2 tree of that {pecies of 
an amazing fize, wh: nce tt derived the name 
of Famboo-dweepa. 


— 124 Peendbya. See note to p. 66, No. 94. 


— 124 Cheetra-varna, Miotley-culour. 


179 125 Awife man is worthy to be aduifed; but an igns 


rant one never. When the learned Pandeet 
under whom the tranflator ftudied the San- 
fkreet language at their holy city of Banaris, 
ufed to be reproached by other Brahmans 
for communicating the key of their divine 
myfteries to foreigners, he conftantly fi- 
Jenced them by repeating this hemuiftich in 
the original. 


— 126 Narmada. A river which empties itflf into 


the Gulph of Cambay, commonly called the 
Narbada, 


472 127 Clemency, This verfe wants precifion ; but the 


intention 1s cleatly this.—that an aflumed 
character may fometimes ferve onc, inftead 
of a real one. 


Hofteena- 


fae. 
173 


174 


176 


177 
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128 Hoafteena-poora. The ancient name of the city 
of Dehly. 

129 Veelafa. Artful. 

130 Refujed. This verfe, which is certainly « 

beautiful one, as quoted by the fubjedts of 

the peacock, can only be applicable to him. 


331 Varoonee, A derivation from Varréoni, the 
Hindoo Neptune. 


132 Secle-Mootha, Thisname feems to imply « 
blockhead. 


133 Veejaye, Vidtory. 
234 Chandra. The moon, which is efteemed of the 
mafculine gender by the Hindoos, 


235 The figure of a rabbit is my emblem. The Hin- 
doo poets have imagined the moon asa deity’ 
fitting in a fplendid chariot drawn by two 
antelopes, holding in his right hand a rabbit, 
This reminds the tranflator of what he muft 
ever mention with extreme regret :—He 
brought with him from India a large collec- 
tion of Hindoo idols, amongft which was that 

of the moon above defciibed. They were 
moulded under his own infpection from a fee 
of paintings lent him for that purpofe, and 
caft in metal, and of courfe coft him a great 
deal of money. “They were exceedingly well 
packed, and arrived fafe at the cuftom-houfe, 
whence they were removed to one of the 
Company’s warchoufes, where they were cx~ 
poled to public fale; but having been bought 
in by the proprietor’s directions, and carried 
to his houfe, for the greater fecurity ina coach, 
ypon opening the box which centained them, 
to 


Page. 
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to his inexpreffible grief and mortification, 
he difcovered that they had all been taken out 
of the cotton in which they had been packed, 
and treated fo rudely, that not a figure had 
efcaped without the lofs of fome of its mem~ 
bers! 


No 


236 Chakra-vaka.—Hoaving a voice like the fireeching 
of a wheel, A Species of goofe commonly 
called Brabmanee-goofe. The Hindoos ule 
no greafe to their wheels. 


239 Know-all. In the original Sérva-gnd. 


238 Expert in raifing a@ revenue. Literally, an up- 
raifer of wealth. 

239 4 Brahman. This title has not hitherto been 
explained. As written in Sanfkreet, it fhould 
be Brabmand; but, as before oblerved, the 
final fhort 2 is often dropped in repeating 
proper names in another language. It isa 
derivative from Brahma the Supreme Being ; 
golly, divine, a divine, 

240 Sveta was fered by Ravana. Seeta was the wife 
of the god Ram, and Ravana the tyrant of 
Ceyfon. (Vide Notes to p. 20, No. 39.) 


241 The ocean may have bends. The ovean is bound 
or confined by the dry land, 


242 Vartaka. Probably a {parrow. 


243 Onyayeence. The ancient city commonly called 
Ugein. 

244 Peeppala-tree. The Indian poplar, commonly 
called Prepul, 

245 Partaka. Vide Notes to p. 181, No. 242. 


y Steger agara. 
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246 Sreenagara, Literally, the fortunate city. An 
ancient name of the city of Patna, 


247 Dull-wit. In Santkreet, Mdandi-matz. 

248 Pray do people ever worfhip thee? As they are 
wont to do their idols, when adorned with 
garlands, and fcented with fanders. 


249 Or give me to the Brahmans. By the laws of 
Manco the Brahmans are allowed to marry 
three wives, one from cach of the firft three 
tribes. But this fentence cannot allude to 
that;—it fhould rather feem to refer to the 
niva-medhi, or human facrifice, net uncom~ 
mon in the earher ages. It is not eafy to 
conceive for what other purpofe this good 
woman could be fold to the Gods, or given to 
the Brabmans. 


250 The woman «who felloweth ber bufband. The 
woman who voluntarily burneth herfelf upon 
the funeral pile with the dead corpfe of her 
hufband; which is very common, on the 
banks of the Ganges, at this day, 


251 Heaven, The meaning of this verfe feems to 
be fimply this, that the woman who follow- 
eth her hufband in death will necefluily be 
raifed into heaven. 


252 Her father’s will. The laws of Manoo have 
given the father full authority over his daugh- 
ters with refpeét to marriage. 


253 By fome offiver of our government. Does he mean 
that fome officer of their government had 
fent the booby, of his own authority, on par- 
pole to pick a quarrel with thy fubjects of 
the peacock? 

Fifitation. 
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189 


190 


39t 


192 


193 


194 


195 


197 


254 Vifitation. Spies and private meflengers, at this 
day, are generally difguifed as pilgrims or 
mendicants, which charaéters are facred in 
every part of India. 

255 But difcord is not neceffity. This expreffion is 
fully explained by the verfe which follows it. 

256 Houfe. ‘The original is greeva the neck, which 
the tranflator has prefumed a miftake for 
gritha a houfe. 

257 Tortoife-like foelter, Figuratively, a caftle or 
fortrefs, 

258 A caflle, This and the preceding verfe form a 
tolerable picture of a Hindoo fort. 

259 Sarafa. That beautiful tall bird of the ftork 
{pecies, commonly called @ Syrus. 

260 Without it the beard is bedaubed. This is pro- 
bably fome vulgar faying, which is not always 
founded upon truth, 

261 Clud-colour. In the original, mighd-varnd. 

262 Seenghala-dweepa, The ifland of Ceylon. 

263 4 dyer’s vat, in Hindoftan, is a large pan funk 
in the ground, often in the little court before 
the dyer's houfe. 

264 Sprinkld. The Hindoos ufe holy water inftead 
of oil. 

265 The clofe of the evening. The jackals {dom 
make their appearance till after fun-fet, 
when they fally forth in large troops, and 
« font retentir l’air de leurs aboyemens,” 4s 
the compiler of Defersption Hiflorique et Geo- 
graphique del’ Inde, expreffes it. Tome 1, p. 37+ 

Ya Alaba-raja. 
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266 Maha-raje. Literally, great Raja. A titlein 
thefe days, by no means confined to men of 
royal, or even noble extraftion. 


267 Veendbya mountains, (Vide Notes to p. 66, 
No. 94.) 

268 Far-fee. In the original, Dizrd-darsiz. 

269 Soothfayer. “The Hindoos of the prefent age do 
not undertake any affair of confequence with- 
out confulting their aftrologers, who arc 
always Brahmans. 

270 Lucky moment. The lucky and unlucky days 
are generally pointed out in their almanacks, 
but as thefe are always written in Sanfkrect, 
none but the Brahmans can explain them, 

271 Adbyakfoa. Literally, Overfeer. Probably an 

officer like our quarter-mafter general. 

172 Seraglie. The onginal word is dalatram, 
which fignifies either wives or a place of 
Safty. 

273 Swame:. This word in the common accep- 
tation means ma/ter; but in this place, pro- 
bably, either the prince, or his commander 
in chief. 

274 Chariots. Although thefe are difufed in battle 
at prefent, they are conftantly mentioned in 
their ancient books, as a neceffary part of 
an army. 

275 Foot. Thehorfe, chariots, elephants, and foot, 
are, in Sanfkreet, called the four members of 
an army. 

276 Sena-patce. Literally, armysmafter; a general. 

277 Troops. (Vide Notcs to this page, No. 27§-) 

Rolling 
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206 
207 


aut 


278 Rolling flones down from the tops of fleep places, 


It is common to fee ftones, formed round 
for this purpofe, placed upon the parapets of 
Hindoo fortrefles, at this day. 

299 Attavecka. Thefe feem to have been hatchet~ 
men or pioneers. 

280 Death. This verfe is defcAiive in the original. 

281 Our fine language is contradiéied by our aétions. 
Morality forbids us to advance our fortunes 
at the expence of others; but Policy pays no 
attention to this injunction. 

283 Light and darknef. Good and evil. 

284 Poerobecta. Spiritual guide. 

285 Karpoore-manjaree. White pearl. 


286 Rayab-pootra, Literally, the fon of u Rajah. 
A warlike tribe, commonly called Rajepoots. 

987 Scovarnas. Gold coins. 

288 Tamboola. The dceetle leaf, but, in this place, 
the whole compofition commonly called 
pawn by the natives of Bengal, and deetle by 
the Europeans, muft be underftood; which, 
every one knows, is given in India by a fu- 
perior as an inviolable token of friendthip, 
favour, and proteGtion, (See page 220 1. 7, 

289 Dark fide of the Moon, (See Notes to p. 435 
No. 70 

290 Sree. The goddefs of good fortune. 


291 Iwo and thirty marks. What thefe are the 
tranflator is unable to explain. 


292 The goddefs whe prefideth over the welfare of all 
nature. This long epithet is exprefied, in 
X3 the 
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the original, in two words, farva mangali, 
which is one of the titles of Bhavance the 
confort of Sev. In her deftructive quality 
fhe is called Aaliz (a name derived from 
Kala, Time) and it was to her, under this 
image, that human facrifices were wont to 
be oficred, to avert any threatencd cvil. 


No 


293 Our trie. ‘To the tribe of Raja-pootra, or 
foldiers. 


294 The temple of the Goddei. (See Note above, 
No. 292.) 

294 AE prefent thy kingdom is not fubdued. The god- 
defy Sree hath not yet forfaken thy dominions, 


295 Of hur. From the tenor of this period, it 
fhould feem, that the king, when he followed 
Veera-vara, did not go near enough to ob- 
ferve atl which pafled with the goddefs Stee. 

296" Karnatta, The country we call Curnatud, 

297 Ayadlya. The province of Oud. 

298 Choora-manee. Crown-jewel. 

299 In whofe diadm ss acrefcent, One of the uths 
of Saza, (Vide Notes to page 1, No. 4.) 

300 Dreadful fires. “The armies of the native 
princes of India, who are feldom provided 
wath tents, often fereen themfelves from the 
inclemencies of the weather, with temporary 
coverings of reeds or rufhes, and thetr can- 
tonments are generally made of mats and 
flaw. 


gor Beetl, In the Sanfkreet, Tambiohi. See 
Notes to page 210, No. 288. ‘The compo- 
fition of what Europeans cail Beetle is too 
gencrally known to require 2 note. 
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302 Spicy. This word was fubftituted by the tran- 
flator in the room of one which feemed to 
him an error in the original. 


303 It beautifieth the mouth, Stains it red. 


304 Heaven. The tranflator is of opinion this ac- 
curate defcription of the qualities and pro- 
perties of Beetle has no bufinefs in this 
place. It would fut better after the word 
Tamboola, p. 210,1. 4. 


305 What fore arm is not fretted by a garment of hair ? 
‘When are not the poor opprefled? o1, Doth 
not one misfortune bring on another? 

306 Happincfi, This verfe, in the original, 1s de- 
feétive. 

307 Jn a cow-honfe. Probably from the danger of 
being toffed, rather than out of refpect to 


thofe holy animals, e 


308 Forfake a clean pot. Windoos generally boil 
their food in earthen pots, which they never 
ufe a fecond time, 


309 See page 26, 1. 5. 
310 This verfe, in the original, is fo full of errors 


and confequent obfcurity, that nothing but the 
context could have difcovered the meaning. 


gui The regions below. The original word is veechee, 
which only means a particular divifion of 
thofe regions. 

312 When Prakrectee is forfaken by ber lord, great as 
foe is, foe doth not furvrve it, To underftand 
how this verfe is applicable to the fubject, it 
is neceflary the reader be informed, that by 
the word Proérecter, (here Gignifying, that 

jrim 
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from which all things are made: Principhy-— 
Nature perlonsfied as a beautiful female—the 
Hindoo Eve,) is meant the principal men, 
the nobility. 
313 Dbanwantaree. The AE{culapius of the Hindoos. 
314 Whofe horns firoke bis fooulders. Having Song 
horns, 


No. 


315 Veedhya-dbarecs, See Notes to p. 130, No. 171. 


16 Wo go to heaven, For atime meafured b: 
3 & y 
their virtues. 


317 Evils of bis own feeking. By the vices of a for~ 
mer life. 

318 Magadha-defa. The ancient name of the 
country about Gya. 


319 Phooltpula. Relating to the produftion of 
aquatic flowers. 


329 Futv-nct-come, In the original, anigata-vedd- 
hata. It was neceflary to tranflate the namess 
to fave the fpirit of the fable. 


321 Wit-aganf-st-when-come. In Santkreet, pri- 
tyOGtpanna-muteé, 
322 What-w.ll-be. Ia the original, yad-bhavéethya, 


323 Veekrama-pocra. The city of viGtory. A com- 
mon name of places, 


324 Samcodra-deora. Embaffador of the {ca. 
325 Ratna prabba, Gem-fplendour. 

326 See Notes to p. 54, No. 82. 

327 See p. 138, I. 1. 


328 That is net t0 be which is not to be Ee. A pat- 
tiad repetinon of a verfe quoted p. 6.1. 1. 


4 weafel, 
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329 Aweafl, In the original nakeola. (In Hin- 
doftany zawl or noul.} A fagacious little ani- 
mal, not bigger than a rat, noted for attack- 
ing and killing the moft venomous ferpents, 
after which it always runs into the thick 
gras, as it is fuppofed, in fearch of an an- 
tidote. * : 

329 Reva. Perhaps the proper name of the river we 
call the Rawvee which runs into the Indus, 


330 Gowtama. The declared author of a metaphy~ 
fical work in the Sanfkreet language, called 
Nyaya-darsana, the firft volume of which is 
faid to have been depofited in the Britith 
Mufeum. 

33% See the whole of this verfe before quoted, p. 
162, 1.17, 

332 Devee-kotta. The city of the goddefs, Its fi- 
tuation is forgotten. 

333 Deva-Sarma. The peace of God. 

334¢ Curious difo. In the original, Saktodbhodk- 
sdrava, a difh to eat tarts, 

335 4 bed which happened to be there. It is very 
common to fee a {mall bedftead in the fhops 
in India. 

336 Ten Kapardakas. Ten Cowrics, 

337 4 lack. In Sanfkreet lata. One hundred 
thoufand (rupees. ) 

338 Turned him out of deers, According tothe ori- 
ginal, turned bim out of the foop. 

339 Vecehafpater. (Sce Notes to page 8, No. 22.) 

340 See Notes top. 1, No. 4. 
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341 Sarafwatee. The goddefs of {peech, harmony, 
and the arts. 


342 A kind of infatuation. In the original, moorhata, 
the ftate of being foolifh. 


343 The mother of the univerfe. An epithet of the 
goddefs Parvatee. 


344 Kfbatreeya, The fecond of the four grand 
tribes; a foldier. 


343 Vifia. One of the third order in fociety ; a 
merchant. 


346 Bamboo. In Santkreet, vingsi. ‘They grow 
in clumps, and often fo clofely connedted by 
their own knotted branches, that it 1s with 
great difficulty they can be feparated. 


347 Yamadognee. The father of that Ram who is 
faid to have deftroyed, in feveral battles, all 
the males of the military order. 


348 Out of time, Out of feafon, or when there is 
no occafion for an army. 


349 Stx modes. In the original fhadgeona. 
350 The fecret of five menibers. Panchangd-mantra. 


451 The foxr means—Of concluding a war, is under- 


352 The three powers, Traya-siktcd. 
353 Scenghala-durcpa. Ceylon. 
354 Mababala, Great-firength. 


355 Variance. There is fuch a play upon words in 
the origina! of this verfc, that the tranflation 
is but a faint refemblance. 


Amry 
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356 A very private letter. The original expreffion 
feems to favour the idea of their being ac- 
quainted with the art of writing in cypher. 

357 Yoodhee foteera, Firm in battle. The name 


of a king who reigned over Hindoftan up~ 
wards of four thoufand years ago. 


358 Gowtama. (Sce Notes to p. 243, No. 330.} 


359 4 geat. In the Englith tranflation of the fa- 
bles falfely attributed to Pilpay, p. 206, it is 
afine fat fheep; which, by the bye, is an 
animal never facrificed by the Hindoos. 

360 Madetkatta. From mada, courage, vigour, 
mettle, and ootkatia, fierce. 

362 Thorn-cater. Camels are fond of browzing 
upon thorny plants. 

363 Afwamedba facrifice. The facrifice of the 
horfe, in ancient times performed by a king 
at the conclufion of a great war in which he 
had been victorious, 


364 See p. 230, 1. 15 25 35 4y 5 

365 The good man wafbed bimfelf. Becaufe he had 
touched what he fuppofed a dog, which is 
efteemed an unclean animal. 

366 Manda-vecfarpa. Slow-glide. 

367 At the king’s gate. Figuratively, when in con- 
finement. 

368 Ln the cemetery. The original word conveys 
the idea of a place by a river’s fide, where 
thofe whole lives are defpaired of aie carried 
and attended till dead, and where, at length, 
their bodies are burnt to athes, 


Kapeela. 
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369 Kapecle, The real name of one of their an- 
cient faints, from whofe works probably the 
following verfes are quoted. 


370 The five elements mentioned in this verfe are, 
fire, air, water, earth, and a fubtile matter 
they call aas. 


37% The entrance inte life, Regeneration in the li- 
teral fenfe. 


372 When our children are untimely born. A Hin- 
doo’s hopes of happinefs after death greatly 
depend upon his having children to perform 
the ceremonies of the Sradha, (offering cakes 
to the manes of their anceftors) by which he 
is taught to expect, his foul will be releafed 
from the torments of Naraka, 


373 The wildernes. It is very common, at this 
time, for men to quit their wives and fami- 
hes, and all worldly concerns, to lead a godly 
life in fome retired place, or elfe to wander 
about the country as beggars. 


375 Bharata. This word is a derivative from 
Bharati one of their moft ancient kings; and 
it is the only name formerly ufed by the 
natives themfelves for the countries we in- 
ciude in the term Jadta ; for both the appel- 
Jation Hindco for the people, and Hindojlan 
for the country, now generally ufed by na- 
tes and foreigners, were probably given 
them by their nexghbours the Perfians. The 
river improperly called the Jndus is quite out 
of the qucftion, either as giving a name to 
the country, as many have imagined, or 
borrowing one from it,gpecording to the 
opinion of the late ALEXANDER Dow, efqs 

” 
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in the Differtation prefixed to his Hiftory of 
Hindoftan, p. xxxi. |. 12, who in the fame 
page afferts, that “ the Hindoos are fo called 
« from Indeo or Hindoo, which in the Shan- 
“© fcrita language fignifics the Moon.” It is 
true that cendso is one of the names of the 
moon, but not bindoo. Let it fuffice that 
there are no fuch words as Hindoo or Hin- 
doftan, in the Sanfkreet language. In Per- 
fian we find Hind for the country, and Hin- 
doo for the people. The proper name of the 
river we call the Indus, as written in San- 
fkrect charaéters, is Seendhoo, which, by the 
vulgar, 1s pronounced Seendh. 


No. 


376 Pandoz, The name of an ancient king. 


377 The term eafe ss applied as a fort of remedy J» one 
in pain, According to this docirine eafe is 
only a relative affection in this life, though 4 
pofitive one in the next. 


378 Took the laff according to the ufual forms, He 
renounced the cares of the world tolead the 
life of a Brahma-charce (literally one who 
walketh in God.) The ceremomes of ta- 
king the ftaff are fully explained in the laws 
of Manoo, chapter Il. 

379 Scenghala-dweepa, Ceylon. 

380 Ablutions. Women are enjoined by the law to 
perform pofitive ablutions in the river, after 
child-birth, and at certain periods every 
month, before they can return to their buf- 
band’s bed. 


381 Offerings to the manes of his anceflari. Sve Notes 
top. 271, No. 372. 
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382 Four means are mentioned. See p, 257, 1. 24. 
383 Reunited, The original words rendered by 
"Broken, united, and reunited, being applicable 
both to the breaking and mending of a veffel, 
as well as to friendly union and diffolution, 
the fpirit of the fimile could not well be pre- 
ferved. 


384 Is one whe can fee agreat way, Alluding to his 
name Far-fee. 

385 The cooling flower which is diftreffid by the appear- 
ance of day, and afraid of the fiars. A lotus, 
which fpreads its bloffoms only in the night, 

386 Rama and Soogreeva. ‘The latter wasa baboon 
who affifted the former in his wars againft 
Rawana the king of Ceylon. 

387 The conjunction formed with one’s own army. 
The nature of this compact is not eafily to 
be afcertained, for the name given to it does: 
not explain it, 


— 388 Goorce, Vrechafpatee, the Goorco or fpiritual 
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dire&tor of the good fpirits. 

389 4 thirfty deer, Is adecr, more than any other 
animal, fo weakened by thirft as to be an eafy, 
prey to his purfuers? 


— 390 Mwamedba facrifices, See Notes to p. 2655. 


No. 363. 
391 The golden union, See p. 284, 5. 18. 


FINigs. 


